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In an Editorial Way 


Give all men some pleasure for the eyes and rest for the mind 
in the aspect of their own and their neighbors’ houses until 
the contrast is less disgraceful between the fields where 
beasts live and the streets where men live. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 





E HAVE OVER A MONTH before we reach another Fourth of July 
\ \/ —ample time to do some calm and necessarv thinking. Each 
year we go on unthinkingly in our barbarous way of celebrating 
the day, and each year the fearful holocaust of resultant deaths confronts us. 
There are signs that an impression is forming in scattered localities that we 
have outgrown the folly of a banging and rip-roaring Fourth. But, taken as 
a whole, the people seem indifferent to the dangers of the day, and the 
idiotic idea of ‘‘an old-fashioned Fourth,” as expressed in explosive noises, 
is stubbornly maintained. It seems as if we cannot get away from our 
strange idea that patriotism must have an audible expression; as if we 
needed to remind ourselves once a year that we are patriotic ! 





FIVE THOUSAND FAMILIES ARE PLUNGED INTO GRIEF 

or anxiety each year, on the average, because of our idea 
8 of Fourth of July patriotism, and last year alone ‘over four- 
score of young boys went through the fearful sufferings of 








The the dreaded lockjaw to an untimely death. Those of us 
Story of whose family circles have not been touched by lockjaw 
One Boy little realize what this deadly disease—deadly, because it 


| is beyond medical skill— means. 


L 


Hence, I ask that every 
parent will read the following account of one of these 
eighty-odd little lads whose life was laid on the altar of our national folly 
last year: 








“Death, early this morning, claimed its Fourth of July victim when Charles 

- expired. The hopeless battle of the twelve-year-old victim of the toy 

pistol against the poison germs which permeated his blood ended at 2: 30 o’clock, 

after a brief period of consciousness, which followed twenty-four hours of delir- 
ium and a series of the most frightful convulsions. 

“Of the members of the stricken lad’s family only his father was at his bedside 
when the fatal moment arrived. His mother, overwhelmed by the sight of his 
sufferings as she sat beside his cot, had been taken to her home. 

“The case is similar to the usual run of toy-pistol accidents. Early on the 
morning of the Fourth the boy was shooting with a toy pistol. Pieces of the wad 
and some of the powder entered the third finger of the right hand. It gave him 
considerable pain and he visited a physician, who cleansed the wound. The 
visit was repeated on succeeding days, and the injury healed rapidly, and was 
forgotten. 

“On Monday the lad complained of a stiffness in his joints, and of a slight 
difficulty in chewing his food. He was able to eat his supper, however, and his 
parents did not connect the trouble with the wound on his finger. 

“Yesterday morning his condition became alarming, the physician was called 
in again, and he ordered the boy’s immediate removal to the hospital. 

“At the hospital the boy quickly passed into the final stage of the terrible 
disease of the deadly tetanus, or lockjaw. The boy’s jaws were so tightly locked 
that it was impossible to give him solid food. The firm locking of his jaws and 
the rigidity of his muscles were followed Tuesday night by convulsions, which 
followed each other in rapid succession. They continued that night and yester- 
day, and the physicians and nurses marveled after each one had passed that he 
still survived. 

“After a short period of respite last evening the convulsions began again, and 
continued up to within a half-hour of his death. The boy’s eyes were in a fearful, 
wild stare of delirium. 

“The lad’s body is so discolored by the ravages of the poison that his mother 
will not be permitted to see it, and it will not be taken home.” 


| ———~—~*WY:—Ss WEE CALL. THIS CELEBRATING A GLORIOUS Day! And 

we who are parents are directly responsible for such casu- 
8 alties and their consequent sufferings. We cannot expect 
reasoning or common-sense from the young on such a 


What question as this: it is for us elders to decree that this 
Each of Us annual blot of suffering and death shall be wiped out. No 
Can Do patriotism that is worth the snap of a finger is expressed in 








setting off gunpowder. And that other and truer and saner 
ways of celebrating a day dedicated to our national glory 
are possible is shown on page 42 of this magazine. But we, ourselves, must 
first reach a mental attitude of conviction that our present mode of cele- 
brating the day is absolutely futile and dangerous before we can remove the 
idea from the minds of our children. It is not that we need laws to prevent 
the sale of firearms to children, so much as we need common-sense among 
parents that shall forbid the purchase of them for themselves and for their 
children, and the substitution of more rational forms of celebration. ‘The 
manufacture and sale of fireworks will cease the moment the public refuses 
to buy them. This is for each of us to do ourselves, and no finer Fourth, 
Save the original one, would there be in our history if this year all parents 
made an individual matter of it and saw to it personally that no fireworks of 
any kind reached the hands of their children. That would be a Fourth of 
July worth celebrating: a Fourth with no young lives sacrificed to a custom 
that we should have outgrown long ago, and which has come to be a disgrace 
rather than a credit to a nation of enlightened people. 


Reesisisse 





THE ‘TRAPS SET FOR THE FEET OF YOUNG GIRLS are 

cunningly hidden in our cities nowadays. Many a girl who 
§ would not dream of going to a saloon sees no equal or 
worse danger in frequenting a fruit store or “ ice-cream 


Traps Set parlor” kept by a Greek; and yet the magistrates of our 
for Young cities charge more actual downfalls to these stores than to 
Feet more notorious resorts. Hundreds of girls are allowed on 








the streets at nightfall by their parents who could not be 
persuaded to attend a performance in one of those Concert- 
halls that exist for no good purposes, and yet who think nothing of going to 
the five-cent theatres which now line the business thoroughfares of our cities, 
or the picture “arcades” where a penny in the slot sets in motion a series 
of views whose effect on the young beholder is absolutely degrading. Asa 
matter of fact, these “arcades” are now among the first places that the police 
visit in search of girls who have run away from their homes. If they can 
find that the girl has been frequenting these places they feel reasonably sure 
where next to look for her. It is not only that the pictures exhibited at 
these penny or five-cent “areades”’ are suggestive, but the youths who hang 
about are vicious and demoralizing. ‘The path is very easy from these 
“arcades” to resorts from which there is no returning. Everything about 
these cheap “arcades,” from their low class of pictures, the insinuative 
character of their music, the character of the people who conduct them, to the 
very prodigality of their illumination at night, is an appeal to the barbarous 
sides of our natures. 

Even more insidious have become the music counters of cheap department 
stores as loitering-places for young girls and boys who habitually meet there, 
where they listen to the ragtime selections pounded out by so-called “artists,” 
and where “dates” are made for other places of amusement. Cases have 
been reported of very young girls who hung about these counters till they 
lost their working-places, and then began that period of lying and shirking 
which is at the basis of vice and crime. 

Mothers of working-girls know about the evil of dance-halls and Chinese 
restaurants, and warn their daughters against them. But they do not know 
about the cruel rapacity of the average Greek vender who has no family ties 
in this country—it is said that there are only about sixty Greek women in 
all America—and who preys on the innocence of even the youngest child 
he can tempt with candy and pink soda-water. They do not know about the 
penny “arcades” or the five-cent theatres which exist in open violation of the 
law. Their eyes are not as wide open as they might be about the possibilities 
of the music counters in cheap department stores. And it is in the hope 
that their eyes may be opened, and opened widely, to the fact that these 
traps for their young daughters exist, that this editorial is written. 

And one more word to some of these parents. 








THESE YOUNG GIRLS MusT PLAY. It is the divine order 
of things that they must be foolish, in an innocent way, before 
they begin to be wise, and especially is it the divine order 
of things that they must love and be courted. And if a girl 
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Give the toil all day at employment which is often uncongenial, and 
Girls a as often dulling to her ardent spirits, some reasonable 
Chosen outlet must be provided for her natural energies when the 








day’s work is over: some respectful account must be taken of 
herdivine necessity of being courted! In too many homes— 
not to mention such sad places as boarding-houses—there is no proper 
provision for such pleasures as young people must have. If there is a parlor 
it is either not exclusively for the young girl when she has company, or, if 
it is, there is a family group in the next room, either intentionally or unavoid- 
ably listening. Perhaps there is a small brother of the “snickering” age — 
and of all irritating nuisances to a sister he is the worst! Perhaps father or 
mother is known to have a caustic tongue for the innocent silliness of 
youthful conversation. ‘The most perfectly-poised adults cannot converse 
enjoyably in such circumstances— much less self-conscious, shy, awkward 
youths. So, fretting under the torment of it all, they soon propose “going 
out.” Now it is expecting a good deal of the rest of the family to ask that 
they sacrifice an occasional evening’s comfort to the pleasure of the girl or 
girls of the house. But suppose we substitute the word “safety” for 
“pleasure’’? Yet that is exactly what it is. ‘Take a man, fond of his cigar, 
whose wife unreasonably objects to smoke, and depend upon it that man 
will sooner or later go outside of his home and find a place where he can 
enjoy his smoke. And is it so unnatural that a young creature, impelled by 
the same impulse, will seek that freedom in the street or elsewhere which 
she is denied at home? It may be an inconvenience, yes, perhaps a sore 
inconvenience, for a mother to let a couple or a few exuberant young 
creatures mess up the kitchen after supper making fudge or taffy or popping 
corn. It may be inconvenient to let a daughter have the sitting-room or the 
porch to herself. But also it is a greater trial to have a daughter go to swell 
the fearful army of the outcast. Inconvenience is better than heart-breaks. 
The big cities are full of working-girls who have left their homes in those 
same cities and gone to board, because they demand “niore freedom.” 
Give the girls a chance! ‘They have an inherent right to it. We must not 
forget that we were once young ourselves! 
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] WE READ SO MUCH MALICIOUS GOSSIP about the average 
A actor, nine-tenths of which finds its source in the prolific 
res mind of the newspaper-reporter, that a glimpse, now and 
then, of his real side may well be given. As, for instance, 


The Real when this-past spring, Mrs. Alden, of the International 
Side of Sunshine Society, buffeted hither and thither by dis- 

couraging experiences, lost heart for a moment, as we all 
the Actor AgINE CX} ” 


occasionally get “weary of well-doing,” in her arduous 
work of months to get a roof over the heads of her blind 
babies and finding the means to succor these children of the dark. The 
despondency of the woman who had done so much in her God-sanctioned 
work came to the ears of Mr. Richard Mansfield, the actor, and his wife. 
They determined that Mrs. Alden’s work should not fail, and the heart of 
the wife and mother went out to the Sunshine worker in expressed and 
substantial sympathy, Mr. Mansfield’s check-book came into play, and that 
night, inserted in every program, the theatre-audience that went to see 
“ Peer Gynt” found this appeal: 











“MR. AND MRS. RICHARD MANSFIELD 
earnestly request your kind assistance for 


THE HOME FOR BLIND BABIES 


under the management of the International Sunshine Society 
Mrs. Cynthia Alden, President 
MR. MANSFIELD WILL GIVE A BENEFIT PERFORMANCE 
for this admirable institution next season and has in 
the mean time assisted it as much as possible 
Witt You Nor Do SoMETHING FoR THE BLIND BABIES, Too? 


Please send your subscriptions direct to Mrs, Richard Mansfield, 
316 Riverside Drive, New York City” 


How timely was the helping hand held out by the actor and his wife 
only those who are close to Mrs. Alden’s work know. ‘The brave woman’s 
spirits were freshened: she had found a powerful friend to help her carry 
her burden. And into one of the most beautiful charities of which the mind 
can conceive was infused new life, and an easier road for the woman who, 
practically alone, has been its burden-bearer! 





OUR IDEA OF HONESTY IS VERY PECULIAR sometimes. 

We get righteously indignant at the cases of large “graft”’ 
8 we read about in the newspapers, and then, what do we 
do ourselves? A woman is overlooked by the conductor 


“Graft” of a train and counts it so much clear gain that she has 
Among saved a ticket and keeps it to use the next time. A woman 
Whine travels on business, rides in a day-coach and charges her 








house for a parlor-car seat. Another woman makes a 
late breakfast and an early dinner suffice for the day, 
and enters on her account to her house a charge for three meals. A hat 
or a garment, sent home ‘on approval,” is worn once or twice before its 
return as unsuitable. An overcharge on a bill is instantly resented; the 
omission of a charge is accepted as being the firm’s “look-out.” Trolley- 
car transfer tickets, “good for one continuous passage,” are used during 
the day after a “stop-off”’ on a shopping tour. Because the dishonesties are 
small they are self-excused. And the same mother who practices these dis- 
honesties will rise up in her wrath if her child misappropriates a penny! 

All this is not a new sort of “graft.” It has always existed, but, among 
women in particular, the habit is growing. When men indulge in large 
dishonesties, danger is present for the country, but what hope is there of 
bringing up the next generation with a keen sense of personal and civic 
right and wrong if the women share the taint of graft? Here is something 
in which the wives and mothers of the land would do well to give themselves 
a pretty rigid course of self-examination in the hope that conviction may 
lead to conversion, and this to reform. ' 








A NEWLY-REVIVED NAME FOR STEALING has grown out 
of a custom that is spreading with rapidity among young 
8 people, particularly at colleges. It is the practice among 
students to accumulate books, silver spoons, forks or other 
Stealing articles by taking them secretly from the houses of their 
is Still friends. A professor in one of our largest universities 
; states that the members of a fraternity there resolved, last 
Stealing : , ; 7. : 
year, to bring back after vacation enough silver to furnish 
their club-house. They did so, and every article now used 
in their banquets was gained by this method. A number of girls at a 
college decided to make a collection of stickpins and souvenir spoons, and 
“ dared ” their boy friends to vie with each other in purloining them. A 
professor in a university of the highest rank asserts that he can no longer 
allow the students to visit his library unwatched without losing his books, 
and even his electric lamps. Young men and women of honest parentage, 
and who themselves are in other ways decent in behavior, brag openly of 
their success in these petty robberies. They have given to the operation 
the name of “ swiping.”’ 

The newly-revived name does not hide the old, ugly fact. You cannot 
change the nature of a crime by re-baptizing it. It is, of course, plain and 
simple stealing. The boy who slips his host’s silver fork into his pocket, 
and the girl who ties it to a pink ribbon and hangs it up as a trophy in her 
room, are thieves as distinctly as is the poor wretch who picks a pocket 
because he is hungry and is sent to jail for it. 

Parents cannot be too watchful that this miserable new vice shall creep 
no farther. An insidious custom such as this is not difficult to check 
provided it is taken in time. Young people are not, asa rule, either vicious 
or fools, and that boy must be both weak and criminal who, when he steals 
a spoon and thrusts it into his pocket, believes that he is doing a manly act 
simply because he has dubbed himself a “ swiper ” and nota thief. And no 
girl is a whit less of a receiver of stolen goods because she has chosen to 
call a stolen stickpin, a spoon, a sign or any other article by another name. 














THE RAGE OF A WOMAN FOR A BARGAIN was very well 
a shown up recently when a“ special sale” of a certain“ patent 
<< medicine” was held by a “cut-price” drug-store. This 
medicine usually sells for a dollar a bottle. In “special- 
What Fools |__price”’ stores it is “specially” offered at seventy-five cents. 
We But this particular drug-store evolved a master-stroke and 
Mortals Be offered it at fifty-eight cents. Thousands of women bought 

it, among them the wife of a famous chemist. This man 
—s- took the medicine and analyzed the cost. The “ wonderful” 
drugs in it, each with a high-sounding name, cost four cents; the “ purest 
of glycerine” cost two cents, and the rest was water, and not even unadulter- 
ated water at that, as the chemist found! So, with the bottle, cork, label, 
everything costing say a cent more, the entire vile concoction cost to make 
just seven cents! And yet thousands of men and women had paid from a 
dollar to fifty-eight cents a bottle for it! Add to this the further fact that the 
chemist found out: that the medicine was perfectly useless as a “remedy,” 
and you have a pretty fair picture of the average “patent medicine”! A 
seven-cent article, at a “bargain,”’ for fifty-eight cents, and even at that “cut 
price” the whole thing a fraud! Is it any wonder that the average “ patent- 
medicine” manufacturer is a millionaire? 
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Ir 1s WELL THAT WOMEN ARE ECONOMICAL, since 
men are natural spendthrifts. But are woman’s economies 
B always economical? Sometimes they are simply funny, 





: but, again, at other times comedy borders on tragedy. 

| Women’s When a woman who could buy for ten cents a ball of 
Penny-Wise string that would last her a couple of years wastes valuable 
time in untying and rolling up all the string that comes 





Economies 


| into the house on parcels it is only ridiculous. When she 


uses up dollars’ worth of strength to save five cents in 
carfare the matter becomes less amusing. But when she purchases and 
puts on her family cheap, sleazy clothing, or, because they are inexpensive, 
buys foods for her household that are lacking in nourishment or doubtful 
in character, she ceases to be even entertaining. 

It would be well if the women of an economical turn would give a little 
careful attention to their specific economies and find whether or not they 
are making savings which really save. ‘There is no prudence in refusing to 
take a conveyance home when one has been caught in a storm in one’s best 
clothes. ‘The damage done to the garments and to the wearer’s health will 
probably amount to more in mere dollars and cents than the cost of a 
“hack.” One does not show wisdom in tinkering with home remedies and 
“patent medicines” when one is half-sick in order to save the charge of a 
call from the doctor. For a delicate woman who can afford to pay some 
one to do her housework, to wear out her own insufficient strength in doing 
it for herself is not economy, but the worst sort of extravagance and rank 
foolishness into the bargain. ‘The woman who saves her good clothes by 
always wearing the old and shabby ones when she is at home with only her 
husband and children may be sparing money. But she is a very spend- 
thrift in the chances she is throwing away of impressing upon those in her 
home circle that they are her first thought and that her chief pride in adorning 
herself is that she may be attractive to those who love her best. 

Kconomies are not to be despised so long as they actually economize. 
But imaginary economies come very high. 


IN ONE OF OUR LARGEST CITIES the mortality each sum- 
mer among poor children had been enormously increased 
by the price of pure milk. ‘Thousands of half-starved 


¢ ° . . 
babies were poisoned by the sour mixture of drugs, chalk 


| e. 





Helping and water sold by cheap vendors. One or two good 
the Poor women, seeing how serious was the evil, resolved to do 
Babies what they could to lessen it. But pure milk cost money, and 
me SSS their own means were limited. One summer they made 


appeals to wealthy citizens for help, but with little success. 

Next summer the anxious women hit upon a plan. ‘They studied the 
innumerable small houses, occupied by hard-working clerks, mechanics, 
laborers and their families, whose incomes were small, yet there was little 
actual want among them. But there was little amusement or fun. ‘They 
had no money to spare for entertainments of any sort; the men were too 
tired with the day's work when evening came to take the family to the park, 
or to the free concerts in the city squares. 

These women then decided that these people needed fun as much as the 
poor babies did milk. ‘They thought over the matter, and then huge posters 
announced that on a certain evening ‘“‘A Carnival with Music, Refreshments 
and a Roman Chariot” would be held within a given precinct, embracing 
six of these squares and their tiny dwellings. ‘Tickets entitling the occupants 
of each dwelling in this precinct to enter into the joys of the Carnival could 
be bought for ten cents. ‘There was great excitement. Every dwelling in 
the given space secured aticket. ‘The head of each subscribing family was 
given a flag, a wreath of paper roses and a Chinese lantern, to be used in 
decorating his house that evening, and returned when the festivity was over. 

When the great evening arrived all of the occupants of the decorated 
houses promenaded on the streets in their best clothes. A band of volunteer 
performers marched up and down discoursing patriotic tunes. Stalls were 
placed at the corners where pure ice cream was sold at five cents a plate, 
and a huge hay-wagon, adorned with flags and driven by Cassar and Pompey 
themselves, in full Roman costume, passed through the streets for hours. 
Five cents also covered the expense of a triumphal ride in this imperial 
chariot. Every child in the precinct of the Carnival had a ride. 

The Carnival was a huge success. For one evening the air was full of 
color and light and music; these poor, tired folk left their houses to meet 
each other, for the first time, with smiles and hearty fun and friendliness. 
A foundation was laid for future good fellowship, and the women made a 
sum sufficient to establish their pure milk supply. 

Almost every precinct in the city sent in a petition for a Carnival, the 
summer was made happy by innocent fun for many tired folk, and countless 
babies were saved. Wasn’t it clever—and worthy? 
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The New Romance: With Juliet in England 


By Grace S. Richmond, Author of “The Indifference of Juliet,” etc. 





’ 


EN minutes. more,’ said Anthony Robeson, meeting 

his wife’s eyes with a smile, in a gallant attempt to 

look as if it didn’t really matter. ‘* That was the call 
ashore.’’ ; 

His grip upon the hand of Tony, Junior, tightened. He 
looked down into the big brown eyes gazing back at him. 
Then he turned to study a pair of Heavenly blue ones with 
curling baby lashes, nonchalantly regarding the sea of 
faces on the pier below, as Annette Robeson, aged four, 
took her last look at her native land from the rail where 
she was being firmly held by Dr. Roger Barnes. Finally 
his glance returned to his wife and rested there. 

‘You're doing bravely,’’ he said. ‘‘ But I see now why 
you would wear that veil. It’s most becoming, but its 
real purpose Ah, did I dothe trick? I didn’t mean 
to, dear. The Lord knows I wish for 
the first time in my life that men wore 
veils!”’ 

That brought Juliet Robeson’s ready 
smile to shine again through the mist 
which had blurred her vision. ‘‘ It 
takes just a little bit more courage than 
| thought it would,’’ she answered. 
‘* It seems all at once as if I were such 
a deserter, going off with the children 
—and all.”’ 

‘Just put that out of your head now, 
for good. You’re supposed to be going 
with Rachel to put her on her feet again, 
but you need the voyage and the change 
quite asmuch. Roger and I can ‘ bach’ 
it together very contentedly, knowing 
what blooming people we shall see when 
we come over,’”’ 

‘Tony, promise me you won't let 
that be later than July!’ 

‘* September, dear. That’s only five 
months. Put it that way, anyhow, 
and then if I should find [ could 
get over in August— well, it would be 
so much clear gain. If you knew what 
plans we fellows have for living a gay 
and carefree life in our wives’ ab- 
sence ——’’ 

Something in Juliet’s face stopped 
him, and with a smile he beit over 
and whispered in her éar. Jokes of 
that sort were not common on 
Anthony Robeson’s lips, and never, it 
occurred to him, would they be less 
consolatory than now. 


or 


Roger Barnes set little Annette down 
upon the deck, gave her into the charge 
ot her nurse, and turned to a slender 
figure beside him. ‘‘ Rachel,’’ he said, 
‘the minute you’re out of sight of the 
pier I want you to go below and get 
into your ship things. Then come up on 
deck, let your friends tuck you up in 
your chair, and stay there till you touch 
shore on the other side. If that doesn’t 
start a typhoid convalescent on the road 
to vigor nothing will.”’ 

‘*May I just go below to sleep?” 
asked Mrs. Barnes, smiling at him. 

ie ‘To sleep, perchance to dream ’— 
ay, it you'll dream of your husband. 
You look like such stuff as dreams are 
made of, sure enough. I want to hear 
that that pale face is promptly getting 
back its color, and that my wite’s low 





necked frocks are again possible. But 
don’t wear any till | come!”? 

I won’t—with two girls in the 
party.” 


Barnes followed the direction of his wife’s glance. Ten 
feet away stood the two young persons she had mentioned, 
taking leave of their friends, 

‘ They wear their rue with a difference, don’t they ?”’ the 
Doctor remarked critically, 

‘ [shall like them both, I am sure,” said Mrs. Barnes, 
looking Irom the figure in brown to the one in navy blue 

~trim figures, both, and attractive faces, both—with a 
difference, Miss Agnes Gilbert was saying good-by to 
some twelve or fifteen people, her hands full of flowers, 
her manner the pertection of sophisticated charm. Miss 
Diantha Brown was attended solely by a young man, and 
he looked not at all the same sort of young man as those 
Whom Miss Gilbert numbered at her elbow. At the 
moment that Doctor and Mrs. Barnes turned his way he 
wails a brown slouch hat with a cord about its crown 
he was aioe ey vagy 3 Silos | ey a with which 
exclusion or all pe age adn ‘ . ae 2 = 
rounded bien " bie i : qt othe nunarec a 36 J — 
over a suit of mil; 4g ulster of rough brown fell apart 

é t military khaki, brown leggings. gripping a 


pomerns pair of calves. One sinewy, tanned hand rested 
m the rail at his side: 


Sb the other, in a heavy gauntlet 
glove, held a small bunch of violets. ‘. 
or 
* it Was awit , ° . , ” . 
as awtully o , : , ‘ 
Boones wan on y good of you, Lin Webb,” Diantha 


miles t ying, rather hastily, ‘‘ to come eight hundred 
“ ‘ -C - j 5 re : ° ° 
see me off. It makes me feel guilty to think of 


YOU vettine 7 ‘ - 
it an | tting back on the train when you've only been off 
an 10Ur—and no sleep.”’ ? J 


hs A soldier 

like his horse 
ebb. 

a F hadn’t been for you I’d have had absolutely 

. J ave had absolutely 

nobody to Say good-by to me,”’ . 


boy always learns to sleep standing up, 
» you know, responded Lieutenant Lincoln 


Drawing by Orson Lowell 


‘* Naturally not—since your old friends are all on the 
other side of the United States. You'll find plenty of 
steamer letters, I’ll wager.’’ 

‘*Oh, I hope so! Do you suppose, though, Aunt Hen- 
rietta and Uncle Ephraim have thought of sending steamer 
mong] They never did such a thing in all their dear old 
ives.”’ 

‘* They never had their foster-child sailing for England 
before.’’ 

** It seems so queer that I’m doing that. 
get used to it.’’ 

‘* You'll get used to it, just as you have to wearing 
clothes like these.’’ 

The girl frowned and laughed. ‘‘ Lin! Don’t you like 
them? I’m all right, I know, for Miss Gilbert and Mrs. 
Robeson chose everything I have on, and I’m sure I look 
just like all the girls here.” 

** You do—with a difference,’’ answered Webb, uncon- 
sciously echoing Doctor Barnes’s qualification. ‘‘ It just 
seems strange to me, that’s all. You see, the last I knew 
of you, before you came East, you were wearing a loose, 


I just can’t 


corn-colored shirt with a rolling collar and a brown scarf 
that floated in the wind when you rode Starlight across the 
plains with me, It’s not just easy to get used to seeing 
you in tailorish clothes like these. And that rakish little 
hat, with a speckled veil across your small brown nose ——”’ 

‘* Brown! Lin Webb! When I’ve been putting on cold 
cream ever since I came East Fe 

‘*T knew you had. I wish you wouldn't. 
brownness best. [I——’’ 

‘*] don’t want to hurry you, but almost everybody is 
off. If you should get left ——”’ 

‘* T wish I could.” 

She took a step in the direction she had indicated with- 
out making any response to this remark. Webb followed 
reluctantly, his eyes scanning keenly for a moment a group 
of a half-dozen young men by the rail, evidently not leaving 
the ship, for one of them was exchanging a fire of badinage 
with a party of people on the pier below. 


or 


I like the 


‘* Tina,’ said he, over the small brown shoulder in 
front, ‘* you’re going to meet a lot of folks, aren’t you?” 

‘*Why, of course. That's part of it, isn’t it?”’ 

‘* Yes, I expect it is—a big part. But, Dina— promise 
me one thing.’”’ 

The girl turned partly toward him, held by something 
very earnest which had come into his tone. 

‘* Don’t trust any man, no matter how smooth he seems, 
if he has an eye that says one thing while his mouth says 
another. And—when you don’t know what to do with 
a fellow, turn him over to Mrs. Robeson. She’ll know.”’ 

Diantha wheeled completely around, surprised by this 
last admonition. An hour earlier Lieutenant Webb had 
been presented to Mrs. Robeson, and had talked some five 
minutes with her before she had cleverly turned him over 
to the girl he had come eight hundred miles to see off. 


** She certainly will,’’ admitted Diantha. 
see how you knew.”’ 

‘* Those eyes of hers sized me up in thirty seconds. I 
felt as if I’d been presented with a Major’s commission 
when she passed me back to you with that smile of hers. 
It meant — oh, don’t look like that— I’m not bragging —it 
meant simply that she knew she could trust me. And— 
whatever Lin Webb may or may not be, Dina girl, he can 
be trusted. He’ll be a true blue comrade to you, same as 
he’s always been, no matter how far away you are, nor how 
many fellows on the other side may be jollying you into 
forgetting your countryman.” 

** Don’t I know that?’’ demanded Diantha, holding out 
an impulsive hand. They were close by the gangway 
now—almost the last lingerer had passed its narrow 
stretch. Webb looked down at the small hand in its 
smart new glove. Then his eyes met Diantha’s in one 
disappointed glance of protest. 

** You aren’t going to give me your hand for good-by 
with a glove on? Lord, what have they done to you in 
the East here in six short months ?’’ 


‘* But I don’t 





“Something in Juliet’s Face Stopped Him, and with a Smile He Bent Over and Whispered in Her Ear” 


Blushing hotly, Diantha pulled off the glove. ‘‘ I truly 
forgot,’’ she whispered quickly. ‘‘l’m so excited over 
sailing I don’t know what I’m dene, 

Her hand met a long, hard pressure, and as it was re- 
leased a small bunch of violets was slipped into it and 
crushed there. ‘‘ | hadn’t a minute to get to any flower- 
place,’? whispered the cavalryman, ‘‘ and just had to buy 
these wilted things of a girl on the corner. Chuck ’em 
overboard if you like, but don’t forget what you know they 
mean. Good-by, litthe comrade —God bless you!” 

Close by the rail, her eyes smarting with the hot tears 
she tried in vain to keep back, Diantha watched the broad 
shoulders in the brown uniform make their way into the 
crowd and turn about to face the ship. Afterward she 
never could remember just how the interval passed before 
the space between steamer and pier began almost imper- 
ceptibly to widen, and the mass of upturned faces below 
her to be half obscured by the hundreds of fluttering hand- 
kerchiefs. But that which she could always distinctly 
recall was the look on one sunburned face as a military 
slouch hat was swung round and round a bare head tower- 
ing above all the other heads around. It was the look of 
the comrade who goes back to fight his battles alone, but 
who fights to win. 

It had been at another and later removed gangway that 
Anthony Robeson and Roger Barnes, knowing the possi- 
bilities of the ship, had taken leave of theirown. Hugging 
his small son until the face of Tony, Junior, was red with 
the squeeze —which the boy violently returned — kissing 
the flowerlike face of his tiny girl over and over as if he 
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could never let her go, Robeson showed more plainly than 
he meant to do how much of a sacrifice he was making. 
When he turned to his wife he saw that he had betrayed 
himself. 

‘*I'm an emotional idiot,’’ he whispered penitently. 
‘* It’s all your fault, Julie, for having children like these. 
I could send off some people's youngsters without turn- 
ing a hair!”’ 

** Doubtless,’”’ she answered, smiling rather tremu- 
lously. ‘* And it’s equally true that we could sail away 
from some children’s fathers without minding it a 
particle.”’ 

They laughed together, clung to each other a moment, 
and made the parting as brief and bright as they could 
essay. All the way across the ocean, and during the 
months that followed, Juliet Robeson had but to close 
her eyes to see the beloved, stalwart figure on the pier 
below her, the fine, rugged face smiling and smiling up 
at her, as Anthony swung his hat lustily, his arm never 
relaxing as long as she could see him. The mingled 
sweetness and strength in Anthony’s smile had long 
been her delight, and, remembering how it had lit his 
face to the very last, she blessed him in her heart, and 
resolved afresh to make her absence tell in recruiting 
her for happy home-making when she should return. 


‘1 DO think going ashore is just as disagreeable as 

sailing away. Each time you have to leave people 
you don’t want to leave at all. Besides, I can’t begin 
to get the things into my trunk that came out of it!’’ 

Diantha Brown sat upon the edge of her berth, trying 
to wedge into the tray of her steamer-trunk half a dozen 
parcels for which there was quite evidently no room. 
Agnes Gilbert was packing a leather bag, laying each 
article into a place which seemed precisely intended for 
it. Diantha looked over at her enviously. 

‘* It never seems to bother you a bit,’’ she observed. 
‘** You appear to have lots more clothes and ivory-backed 
brushes and all that sort of thing than I have, yet you 
stuff your frocks all out with tissue-paper and little orris 
bags, and still you have plenty of room. I just don’t 
understand it.”’ 

Agnes laughed. ‘‘ The truth is,’’ she replied, ‘‘ that 
I haven’t more with me than will go quite comfortabl 
in my trunk and this bag. I spent a week thinking it 
out. It’s not a bit of fun to be packing all the time, and 
I don’t like having my clothes squeezed and wrinkled.”’ 

‘* Neither do I,”’ declared Diantha, frowning at a mass 
of flowered organdy in the upper berth. ‘‘ That thing 
isn’t fit to wear to the Captain’s dinner. And yours is 
nice as nice — not a wrinkle nor a mussed place. I don’t 
see how you manage it!”’ 

‘*T brought an evening frock that wouldn’t muss— 
picked out the material on purpose. I can almost roll 
it into a ball without wrinkling it. Organdy is lovely, 
but it does rumple frightfully. It’s too bad, but our 
stewardess will get it pressed out for you, you know.”’ 


or 


** Oh, willshe?’’ Diantha promptly pressed a button. 
‘*T remember now Mrs. Barnes wanted me not to get an 
organdy, but I would have it, I loved it so. These 
beauteous yellow poppies simply broke me all up!—lI 
mean, made me want them awtully. I truly don’t in- 
tend to make you wince like that, Miss Gilbert, if 1 am 
a wild Westerner.”’ 

‘* Did I wince?’ Agnes smiled. ‘‘ If I did it’s be- 
cause the prettier the lips are, the less I like to see frogs 
and toads jumping out.’’ 

‘* If I only now how to put things beautifully like 
that!’’ sighed Diantha. ‘‘ But perhaps six months of 
association with such people as you and Mrs. Robeson 
and Mrs. Barnes will teach me something. Anyhow, I 
don’t mean to disgrace you all, since Mrs. Robeson was 
so Heavenly kind as to invite me. Wasn’t it wonderful 
of her to do it when she didn’t know a thing about me 
except that Uncle Ephraim wanted me to go abroad 
with nice people ?”’ 

‘* She knew much more than that, my dear. Your 
Uncle Ephraim’s being her father’s old chum in their 
boy days gave her a warm interest in you. Then Mr. 
Marcy’s having just renewed the acquaintance in that 
Western visit id a good deal for you.” 

‘* Didn’t I just have some fine rides with Mr. Marcy, 
though, over the plains?’’ laughed Diantha reminis- 
cently, sitting on her trunk in a vain effort to make the 
lid close. ‘* Oh, goodness!—I can’t shut this thing! 
I'm going up on deck to see what ‘ Patsy’s’ doing.”’ 

‘* To see what who is doing?”’ 

‘*Mr. Timothy Fitzpatrick, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford University, England, if you please. Home in 
Dublin, lately visiting in‘ the States,’ and now returning 
to his arduous studies.”’ 

** You’ve reached the ‘ Patsy’ stage of his"acquaint- 
ance, have you?”’ inquired Miss Gilbert with an amused 
glance. 

*** Dade an’ Oi have, thin,’”’ Diantha responded gayly, 
pinning a brown steamer-cap upon her chestnut curls 
and pulling on a heavy brown coat. She tied a scarlet 
scarf about her neck, picked up a brown plaid steamer- 
rug with a scarlet lining, rummmaged out a pair of brown 
silk mittens, and with a nod and smile was off. 


or 


When, a few moments later, Agnes herself reached 
the deck and her own snug corner by her friends, she 
was not surprised to find the steamer-chair belonging to 
Diantha, next her own, occupied only by the brown rug 
with the scarlet lining. Near by, in the April sunshine, 
Mrs. Barnes lay in her chair wrapped snugly, her delicate 
cheeks, rounder than they had been six days before, 
coloring satisfactorily under the warm rays and the light 
breeze which pres steadily across them. 

** How much better you are! ’’ declared Agnes, settling 
herself with rug and book at her friend’s elbow. ‘‘ Did 
Diantha tuck you up before she went off?”’ 

‘* Very nicely, with all sorts of small pats and pushes. 
Yes, I’m gaining fast, I think, though as yet I don’t feel 
much inclination toward the attempts at walking advised. 
Diantha must have walked miles. Every time I open 
my eyes she and Mr. Fitzpatrick are just coming around 
that corner at a great pace.”’ 

_ As Mrs. Barnes spoke the two young people in ques- 
tion swung into view, measuring off the promenade with 
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vigorous steps. As they went breezily by the young 
man called out: ‘‘ It’s certainly the fine air for a tramp. 
Sixteen laps we’ve made now, and still she’s not tired. 
And I thought American girls couldn’t walk !”’ 

‘*It’s plain you never met a Western girl before,” 
Diantha explained, as they marched on. ‘* Western 
girls can keep up with any Irishman who ever set them 
the pace.”’ 

‘* It’s a braggart you are, Miss Brown, and I’}] lead 
you the weary long walk to pay for that— or my name’s 
not Timmy Fitzpatrick. You'll be that tired you’ll sink 
into your chair at the Captain’s dinner and have no talk 
for that foggy-brained gentleman from Cape Town that 
has the luck to sit at your side.”’ 

‘* He doesn’t know he’s lucky.”’ 

‘* That’s because of that same foggy brain. If the 
Irishman from Dublin were just at your other elbow, 
now! But seeing he’s the ill fate to be half-way across 
the saloon from you, will you make it up to him by in- 
clining that small ear toward a humble request?”’ 

‘* Perhaps!”’ Diantha glanced up at the piquant 

rofile of Mr. Timothy Fitzpatrick, and it instantly 
yecame a full face, turned toward her—brilliant hazel 
eyes, whimsical mouth and impudent chin. He looked 
the type of the handsome young Irishman, to whose air 
of audacity the thick thatch of wavy auburn hair added 
the consistent touch. 

She listened with interest as he proceeded to elucidate 
to her his opinion of the best way to spend one’s last 
evening on board ship, and to prefer his request that she 
allow him to demonstrate the same. 


on 


Two hours later, Mrs. Anthony Robeson, dressing for 
the Captain’s dinner, found her stateroom invaded by a 
rush of gauzy skirts. Her charge was in a flutter of 
excitement over a proposition made by Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
which, she was informed, was presently to be referred 
to her. 

‘* Of course,’’ said Diantha, sitting upon the edge of 
Mrs. Robeson’s berth and swinging a dainty foot in a 
white slipper as she talked, ‘‘ I wouldn’t for the world 
even hint at any change in your plans, because I know 
they’re simply the best ever. But Mr. Fitzpatrick is so 
persistent—in an awiully kind way, you know—I 
thought I’d just prepare you for what he wants to say.’’ 

‘* He wants us to come to Oxford, | suppose ?”’ said 
Mrs. Robeson, smiling. ‘* Didn’t you know we meant 
to do that?”’ 

‘*In time for Commencement —Commemoration, I 
mean— yes, I did. But he keeps insisting that Eights’ 
Week is the great time to be there.’’ 

‘* That comes earlier, I believe ?’’ 

‘* Yes, the seventeenth of May.’’ Diantha was very 
prompt with the exact date. ‘‘ You see, Oxford’s so 
crowded in Eights’ Week you have to engage rooms 
long beforehand, and that’s what he wants to do for 
yom if you’ll let him. And if we come he’ll have us on 
1is college barge, and give us tea in his rooms, and take 
us out in punts, and do lots of things Sa 

‘*In short, quite monopolize you. Yes, I think I 
know the sort of time Mr. Fitzpatrick would give you.”’ 

‘* And, of course, Miss Gilbert and you and Mrs. 
Barnes would have it all, too, just as much or more than 
I. Mr. Fitzpatrick admires you all immensely. He 
said if he didn’t know to the contrary he should take 
you to be a girl who had been in society for just two or 
three years, so that you had acquired that lovely art of 
putting everybody at his best with you. He said——’’ 

‘*Spare me!’’ Mrs. Robeson laid a warm, white hand 
upon Diantha’s eager mouth. ‘‘ Mr. Fitzpatrick is a 
very artful young man, and I am quite prepared to listen 
indulgently to his plea, provided six weeks on the 
Devon shore proves to be all Mrs. Barnes needs.’’ She 
smiled as she spoke and patted the dark, young head, 
returning the girl’s affectionate gaze with a glance which 
made her heart grow warmer still. 

‘* My, but I’m proud to belong to this party!” whis- 
pered Diantha, by-and-by, to Agnes Gilbert, as they 
followed the two older ladies toward the dining saloon. 
‘*Aren’t they both too lovely? Mrs. Barnes is simply 
perfect in that filmy pale gray. But Mrs. Robeson just 
makes me want to hug her, she’s so sweet and jolly.’’ 

‘*We’re to be changed about a bit at our table to- 
night,’”’ murmured Agnes. ‘‘ Mrs. Barnes is going to 
sit by the Captain. And you’re to be between Mr. 
Wykeham and Mr. Lockwood.” 
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Diantha made a face. ‘‘ That stupid Englishman — 
and that polished old bachelor! Do you know what I 
think? I think Mr. Lockwood is an old flame of Mrs. 
Barnes ig 

‘* Hush,’’ whispered Agnes, a hint of color rising in 
her cheek. ‘‘ He isn’t old at all—not over forty.”’ 

‘* Forty! Goodness! That’s old enough to die!”’ 

‘*Who’s old enough to die?’’ urged a low voice at 
Diantha’s elbow. ‘‘ Sure, I hope it’s not my advanced 
age you’re minding. I do my best to seem a boy again 
when I’m with you.” 

** You succeed wonderfully,”’ returned Diantha, and 
she trailed away in the wake of her friends, enjoying the 
attention they were attracting, and holding her dainty 
head high to make up for the trying fact that she was 
the shortest member of the little party. 

Two hours later, having grown weary of the long 
dinner, Diantha seized the first opportunity to steal 
away from the flowers and flags and favors, and hurry 
up to her stateroom. Here, in five minutes, she had 
flung off her society attire, replaced the white slippers 
with stout little boots, and got into the warm clothing 
suited to the cool April evening outside. 

‘*Oh, Lin Webb,” she thought, as she made her way 
to the promenade deck, ‘‘ what would you think of 
your comrade tonight if you knew she hasn’t remem- 
bered you once until this minute? Faithful old boy, I 
know you’re thinking of her. But she’s not engaged to 
you, you know, so she isn’t really a traitor to be meeting 
* Patsy’ up here in——’”’ 

‘* True for you!”’ exclaimed a rich voice by the 
companionway. ‘‘Only a half-hour late, but that’s 
doing passing well for a girl at her first farewell dinner. 
Come this way, Miss Brown, along here— up this bit of 
a ladder—there now! Isn’t this the snug nook to be 
saying good-by in—till Eights’ Week?”’ 








‘*What an experienced person you must be in finding places to 
say good-by to girls in! Or do you always choose the same spot ?” 

Fitzpatrick, drawing the brown and scarlet rug protectingly 
about his companion, paused, and regarded her reproachfully in 
the dim light. 

“*Sure, it’s the American girl,” said he, ‘that keeps a little 
bucket of ice water at hand to fling over the lad at her side when 
he shows the first sign of warmth! Yet, for all that, I suppose it’s 
in the kindness of her heart, to keep him from getting into i 

‘*Hot water,” suggested Diantha promptly. ‘‘ Yes, that’s it 
exactly. I’m tucked in quite enough, aaak you. Now sit down 
and compose yourself, and tell me how many girls you’ ve escorted 
into places like this.”’ 

**Yourself,”’ said he solemnly, ‘‘is the first!” 

Her heartily appreciative laugh rippled softly off over the de- 
serted hurricane tek. joined, after the first explosion, by his, 
equally hearty in its frank tale-telling. 


Ill 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF MISS DIANTHA BROWN 
Duke of Cornwall Hotel, PLrymMoutH, ENGLAND. 


B iets as the band finished playing Luther’s Hymn this morning, 
at seven o’clock, I heard a shriek from Miss Gilbert, and 
opened my eyes to see her fairly hanging out of our porthole. I 
thought she’d seen a whale, and bounced up, but it turned out to 
be the Scilly Isles—our first sight of land. e gazed and gazed at 
them, as if we should eat them up, though they were nothing at all 
to look at except an irregular line of rocks and a gray lighthouse. 

I spent the next two hours trying to get all the left-overs into 
my trunk. I don’t know where in the world I acquired so much 
stuff I didn’t have in the beginning, except that ‘‘ Patsy” and the 
rest have kept presenting me with books and pictures and ship 
*‘souvenirs.”” Finally, [ had to give it up and pack them into the 
fruit-hamper Miss Gilbert had sent her when she sailed. Then I 
put on my land clothes and went up on deck. I found all m 
party standing in a group at the rail, devouring the scenery which 
I had been missing. ‘‘ Patsy” was at Mrs. Robeson’s elbow, talk- 
ing Oxford to her, as I knew by her amused little friendly smile 
and by his warm face. Mr. Lockwood was dividing his attentions 
between Mrs. Barnes and Agnes. 

It was exquisitely beautiful all the way into Plymouth harbor. 
Mrs. Robeson says I’m lucky to land here, for nowhere would I 
see a more picturesque harbor, without one unsightly spot any- 
where. She has agreed to take our party to Oxford in time for 
Eights’ Week, so ‘‘Patsy” is radiant, and I’m delighted, though 
I pretend not to be. ‘The fact that we are to meet again in six 
weeks eased off our parting decidedly, for I must admit that I 
should have hated to see the last of Mr. Timothy Fitzpatrick on 
the deck of the lighter that brought us in. He has kept me from 
being homesick very successfully. When he left us, after seeing 
to all our baggage—I mean luggage—he put us in a cab that was 
to bring us up here to our hotel. He himself was taking the boat 
train to London, and he had but a minute left. But he shook 
hands all around with everybovly, his hat in his hand and his auburn 
hair—it isn’t red—gleaming in the sunshine. He saved me till 
the last, and then he wrung my hand as if he’d wring it off, looked 
me in the eyes with those gay hazel ones of his—they didn’t look 
so gay just then—and walked off without saying goou-by to me. 
I didn’t mind, though, for his eyes said it fast enough, and added 
that we’d meet again. 





IV 


“TS question is,” said Mrs. Juliet Marcy Robeson, ‘‘ whether, 
having had a week of it, we shall remain at this hotel, try 
one of the boarding-houses which look so attractive farther along 
the shore toward Paignton, or take furnished apartments and keep 
house by ourselves.” 

She stood by the window of her room in a small inn on the coast 
of South Devon, at that favorite winter resort, more frequented by 
English people than by traveling Americans, Torquay, looking 
out at the crowds passing and repassing on the promenade. The 
window was open, the day being an unusually mild one for April. 
But Mrs. Barnes, to whom she spoke, was seated in a big wicker 
chair before a smouldering coal fire. 

‘*T suppose you are longing to try your ’prentice hand at Eng- 
lish housekeeping!” Rachel smiled up at her friend. 

‘I’m quite willing to board for a time, for I’ve been keeping 
house nearly ten years and am supposed to be in need of a change. 
So, if you’d like the subdued and serious atmosphere of an English 
boarding-house, now’s your time.” 

‘*T really think it will be interesting to meet the various sorts of 
people life at such a place will throw in our way. Agnes likes it, 
and Diantha confessed to me she was longing for the experience of 
being in such a place as that pretty pension we passed yesterday 
on our drive to Paignton.” 

‘* Let me see, there were at least four young men lounging about 
the lawn and tennis-court, weren’t there? I’ve no doubt Diantha 
would like it. But she won’t find the average young Englishman 
uite so vulnerable as Lieutenant Webb or Timothy Fitzpatrick. 
hey’re dreadfully afraid of what an American girl is going to do. 
And whatever it is, Diantha is sure to do it.’ 

‘Is she?” exclaimed a gay voice at the door, and Diantha her- 
self, with Agnes Gilbert, came in. ‘‘What am I sure to do? 
Shock the natives? I’m so hungry,” she added irrelevantly. ‘‘I 
wish we were not going to have cauliflower for dinner. Even in 
this nice hotel I catch the odor as I come in the door. Is there 
absolutely no vegetable in England except cauliflower ?” 

“‘Cabbage,” suggested Mrs. Robeson, smiling. 

‘‘Oh, yes, and kale. They all taste alike to me.” 

“If we go to a boarding-house, as we are thinking of doing, we 
shall still have cauliflower. This is the season for cauliflower and 
rhubarb tarts.” : 

‘Oh, are we going to a boarding-house? I’m awfully glad!’ 

‘*How should you like,” suggested Mrs. Robeson, “taking a 
cab and going with me to look up the most desirable place ?’ 

Diantha jumped up eagerly. ‘‘Oh, I should love it. I'll be 
just as modest and quiet as a nice little English girl, so they 
won’t know the worst about me till it’s too late to retract. | 
sha’n’t say a word all the while you’re talking rooms and 
terms, just look intelligent—if I can.” 
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She followed Mrs. Robeson out to the cab, turning to wave a 
gay farewell at the two in the window. She was pulling on her 
gloves as she crossed the pavement, and one of them, long and 
brown, dropped as she waved. Diantha did not see it, but a pass- 
ing middle-aged gentleman of a martial aspect did, and stopped 
to pick itup. He ran like a boy to the departing carriage, whistied 
at the driver, and held up the glove as Diantha turned to look. 
He was smiling as she bestowed her thanks upon him, and re- 
mained, hat in hand, by her side. ‘I beg your pardon,” said he, 
with a questioning glance beyond Diantha at her companion, 
“but I caught that glove just for a chance to confirm a suspicion 
I had that you ladies might be—from my own country. 

“*T think we are,” Juliet answered, smiling back. He was such 
a genial gentleman and he looked so wistful, she understood his 
case at once. ae ’ 

“Thank you. I’ve been over here three months, and this is my 
first sight of anybody from home. You'll forgive me for ¢ awe 
kinship, but when a man’s alone he’s mighty glad to see somebody 
from his own land. Health-seeking is a dull occupation, | find.” 

Diantha looked after the tall figure as it presently turned away. 
‘‘He’s another New Englander, I suppose,” she suggested. Se 

‘Southern, I think—Virginia, perhaps. A gentleman, 4ny- 
how, which is all that matters.” yy 

Atthe pleasant boarding-house Diantha followed her frien¢ - 
anxiously hoping that it might prove a desirable abode. |: ’ 
listened with interest to Mrs. Robeson’s quiet, concise ie 
ing of the landlady, and then went with the two to look at 
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The House in the Water 


By Charles G. D. Roberts 


Author of “A Sister to Evangeline,” “The Heart of the Ancient Wood,” etc. 


DRAWN BY PHILIP R, GOODWIN 


Chapter |—The Sound in the Night 


PON the moonlit stillness came suddenly a far- 
off, muffled, crashing sound. Just once it came, 
then once again the stillness of the wilderness 
night, the stillness of vast, untraversed solitude. 
The Boy lifted his eyes and glanced across the 
thin reek of the camp-fire at Jabe Smith, who sat 
smoking contemplatively. Answering the glance 
the woodsman muttered, ‘‘ Old tree fallin’,’? and 
resumed his passive contemplation of the sticks 
glowing keenly in the fire. The Boy, upon 
whom, as soon as he entered the wilderness, the 

taciturnity of the woodsfolk descended as a garment, said 

nothing, but scanned his companion’s gaunt face with a 

gravely incredulous smile. 

At last, with a sort of crisp whisper, a stick, burnt 
through the middle, fell apart, and a flicker of red flame 
leaped up. The woodsman knocked out his pipe, rose 
slowly to his feet, stretched his gaunt length and mur- 
mured, ‘‘Reckon we might as well turn in.” 

_‘* That's all right for you, Jabe,’”? answered the Boy, 
rising also, tightening his belt and reaching for his rifle. 
‘* But I’m going off to see what I can see! Night's the 
time to see things in the woods !”’ 

Jabe grunted non-committally, and began spreading his 
blanket in the lean-to. ‘‘ Don’t forgit to come back for 
breakfast, that’s all,’”? he muttered. He regarded the Boy 
as a phenomenally brilliant hunter and trapper spoiled by 
sentimental ‘notions. 

To the Boy, whose interest in all pertaining to wood- 
cralt was much broader and more sympathetic than that of 
his companion, Jabe’s interpretation of the sound of the 
lalling tree had seemed hasty and shallow. He knew that 
there was no better all-round woodsman in these countries 
than Jabe Smith ; but he knew also that Jabe’s interest in 
the craft was limited pretty strictly to his activities as 
hunter, trapper and lumberman. Just now he was all 
lumberman. He was acting as what is called a ‘‘ timber- 
crulser,”’ roaming the remoter and less-known regions of 
the wilderness to locate the best growths of spruce and 
pine for the winter’s lumbering operations. On this par- 
ticular cruise the Boy — who, for all the disparity in their 


DRAWN BY HARRY 6. RRADFORD 


“The Beavers at Work in the Moonlight . . 


years and the divergence in their views, was his most 
valued comrade—had accompanied him with a special 
object in view. The region they were cruising was one 
which had never been adequately explored, and it was said 
to be full of littke unnamed lakes and streams, where, in 
former days, the Indians had had great beaver-hunting. 

When the sound of the falling tree came to his ears 
across the night-silence the Boy at once said to himself, 
‘* Beavers, at work!’’ He said it to himself, not aloud, 
because he knew that Jabe also, as a trapper, would be 
interested in beavers ; and he had it in his mind to score a 
point on Jabe. Noiseless as a lynx in his soft-soled ‘* lar- 
rigans,’’ he ascended the half-empty channel of the brook. 
When he felt that he had traveled somewhat less than half 
a mile he came out upon a bit of swampy marsh, beyond 
which, over the crest of a low dam, spread the waters ofa 
tranquil pond shining like a mirror in the moonlight. 

The Boy stopped short, his heart thumping with excite- 
ment and anticipation. Here before him was what he 
had come so far to find. From his books and from his 
innumerable talks with hunter and trapper he knew that 
the dam and the shining, lonely pond were the work of 
beavers. Presently he distinguished amid the sheen of 
the water a tiny, grassy islet, with a low, dome-shaped, 
stick-covered mound at one end of it. This, plainly, was 
a beaver house, the first he had ever seen. His delighted 
eyes, observing it at this distance, at once pronounced it 
immeasurably superior to the finest and most pretentious 
muskrat house he had ever seen—a very palace, indeed, 
by comparison. Then, a little farther up the pond, and 
apparently adjoining the shore, he made out another 
dome-shaped structure, broader and less conspicuous than 
the first, and more like a mere pile of sticks. 

The Boy crept forward like a cat, his gray eyes shining 
with expectancy. His purpose was to gain a point where 
he could crouch in ambush behind the dam, and perhaps 
get a view of the lake-dwellers actually at work. He was 
within six or eight feet of the dam, crouching low (for the 






“A Big, Gray Lynx, Creeping 
Slowly, Inexorably, Down 
Upon the Unsuspecting 
People of the Pond” 


dam was not more than three feet in height), when his 
trained and cunning ear caught a soft, swirling sound in the 
water on the other side of the barrier. Instantly he stiff- 
ened to a statue, just as he was, his mouth open so that not 
a pant of his quickened breath might be audible. The 
next moment the head of a beaver appeared over the edge 
of the dam, not ten feet away, and stared at him. 

The beaver had a stick of alder in its mouth, to be used, 
no doubt, in some repairing of the dam. The Boy, all 
in gray as he was, and absolutely motionless, trusted to be 
mistaken for one of the gnarled, gray stumps with which 
the open space below the dam was studded. He saw the 
doubt in the beaver’s eye fade gradually into confidence, 
as the little animal became convinced that the strange gray 
figure was in reality just one of the stumps. Then the 
industrious dam-builder began to climb out upon the crest 
of the dam, dragging his huge and hairless tail, and glanc- 
ing along as if to determine where the stick which he car- 
ried would do most good. At thig critical moment a stick 
in the slowly-settling mud beneath his feet broke with a 
soft, thick-muffled snap. 

So soft was the sound that it barely reached the Bov’s 
ears. But swift as a wink of light the beaver dropped his 
stick and dived head first into the pond. The Boy 
straightened up just in time to see him vanish, His broad, 
flat, naked tail hit the water with a cracking slap which 
resounded over the pond like a pistol-shot. It was reéchoed 
by four or five more splashes from the upper portion of 
the pond. Then all was silence again, and the Boy realized 
that there would be no more chance that night for him to 
watch the little people of the House in the Water. 


Chapter II—The Battle in the Pond 


T BREAKFAST, in the crisp of the morning, with his 
mouth half full of fried trout and cornbread, the Boy 
remarked : 

‘* That was no windfall, Jabe, that noise we heard last 
night !”’ 

‘*Of course,’’ drawled the woodsman sarcastically, ‘‘it 
wa'n’t no windfall. I jest said that to git quit of bein’ 
asked questions when I was sleepy. I knowed all the time 
it was beaver !”’ 

‘*Yes, Jabe,’’ admitted the Boy, ‘‘it was beavers. I’ve 
found a big beaver-pond just up the brook a ways—a 
pond with two big beaver-houses in it. I’ve found it— 
so I claim it as mine, and there ain’t to be any trapping 
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on that pond. Those are my beavers, Jabe, every one 
of them, and they sha'n’t be shot or trapped !"’ 

‘* | don’t know how fur yer injunction'd hold in law,’ 
said Jabe dryly, as he speared a thick slab of bacon trom 
the frying-pan to his tin plate. ‘‘ But, fur as I'm con- 
cerned, it’ll hold. An’ I reckon the boys of the camp this 
winter’ll respect it, too, when I tell ’em as how it’s your 
own partic’lar beaver pond.”’ 

**Bless your old heart, Jabe!’’ said the Boy. ‘‘ That's 
just what | was hoping. And I imagine, anyway, there’s 
lots more beaver round this region to be food for the 
jaws of your beastly old traps!’’ 

‘*Yes,”’ acknowledged Jabe, rising to clear up, ‘‘I 
struck three likely ponds yesterday, as I was cruisin’ over 
to west’ard of the camp. I reckon we kin spare you the 
sixteen or twenty beaver in ‘ Boy’s Pond’ !’’ 

The Boy grinned appreciation of the notable honor 
done him in the naming ot the pond. 

‘* Thank you, Jabe!’’ he said simply. ‘‘ But how do 
you know there are sixteen or twenty beavers in my 
pond ?”’ 

‘** You said there was two houses,"’ answered the woods- 
man. ‘‘ Well, we reckon always from eight to ten beaver 
to each house, bein’ the old couple, and then three or 
four yearlin’s not yet kicked out to set up housekeeping 
fer themselves, and three or four youngsters of the 
spring’s whelping. Beaver’s good parents, an’ the family 
holds together long’s the youngsters needs it. Now I’m 
off. See you here at noon fer grub!’’ and picking up 
his axe he strode off to southwestward of the camp to 
investigate a valley which he had located the day before. 


on 


Left alone, the Boy hurriedly set the camp in order, 
rolled up the blankets, washed the dishes, and put out 
the last of the fire. Then, picking up his litthe Winchester, 
which he always carried —though he never used it on 
anything more sensitive than a bottle or a tin can—he 
retraced his steps of the night before, up stream to the 
beaver pond. 

Knowing that the beavers do most of their above-water 
work at night he had little hope of catching any of them 
abroad by daylight. He approached the dam, never- 
theless, with that noiseless caution which had become a 
habit with him in the woods. 

When he reached the edge of the open, however, and 
peered out across the dam, there was absolutely nothing 
to break the shining morning stillness. There was no 
sign of life anywhere about the pond, except a foraging 
fish-hawk winging above it. 

Following the usual custom of the wild kindreds them- 
selves, the Boy stood motionless for some minutes behind 
his thin screen of bushes before revealing himself frankly 
in the open. His patient watch being unrewarded he 
was on the very verge of stepping forth when, from the 
tail of his eye, he caught a motion in the shallow bed of 
the brook and ducked himself. He was too wary to turn 
his head ; but a moment later a little, brown, sinuous 
shape came into his field of view. It was an otter, making 
his way up stream. ° 

The otter moved with unusual caution, glancing this 
way and that and seeming to take minute note of all he 
saw. At the foot of the dam he stopped and investigated 
the structure with the air of one who had never seen it 
before. It was evident that the brown traveler was a 
newcomer, an outsider. He had none of the confident, 
businesslike manner which a wild animal wears in moving 
about his own range. ss 

When he had stolen softly along the whole base of the 
dam and back again, nosing each little rivulet of over- 
flow, the otter seemed satisfied that this was much like 
all other beaver dams. Then he mounted to. the crest 
and took a prolonged survey of the stretch of water 
beyond. Nothing unusual appearing he dived cleanly 
into the pond. As soon as he had vanished under the 
water the Boy ran forward, mounted the crest of the 
dam, and peered with shaded eyes to see if he could 
mark the swimmer’s progress. 


on ° 


For a couple of minutes, perhaps, the surface of the 
pond gave no indication of the otter’s whereabouts. 
Then, just opposite the main beaver house, there was a 
commotion in the water, the surface curled and eddied, 
and the otter appeared in great excitement. He dived 
again icumedintéy ; and just as he did so the head of a 
huge beaver poked up and snatched a breath. Where 
the two had gone under the surface of the pond now 
fairly boiled. A few moments more and both adver- 
saries again came to the surface, now at close grips and 
fighting furiously. They were followed almost at once 
by a second beaver, smaller than the first, who fell upon 
the otter with insane fury. It was plain that the beavers 
were the aggressors. The Boy’s sympathies were all 
with the otter, who from time to time tried vainly to 
escape from the battle, and once he raised his rifle. But 
he bethought him that the otter, after all, whatever his 
intentions, was a trespasser, and that the beavers had 
surely a right to police their own pond. He remem- 
bered an old Indian’s having told him that there was 
always a blood-feud between the beaver and the otter ; 
and how was he to know how just the cause of offense, 
or the stake at issue? Lowering his gun he stared in 
breathless eagerness. 

The otter, however, as it proved, was well able to take 
care of himself. Suddenly rearing his sleek, snaky body 
half out of the water he flashed down upon the smaller 
beaver and caught him firmly behind the ear with his long, 
deadly teeth — teeth designed to hold the convulsive and 
slippery writhings of the largest salmon. With mad con- 
tortions the beaver struggled to break that fatal grip. 
But the otter held inexorably, shaking his victim as a 
terrier does a rat, and paid no heed whatever to the 
slashing assault of the other beaver. The water was 
lashed to such a turmoil that the waves spread all over 
the pond. All at once the smaller beaver stiffened himself 
out convulsively on top of the water, turned belly up, and 
began to sink. At the same time the otter let go, tore 
free of his second and more dangerous adversary, and 
swain Diy end for the nearest point of shore. The 
surviving beaver, evidently hurt, made no effort to follow 
up his victory, but paddled slowly to the house on the 
island, where he disappeared. Presently the otter gained 
the shore and dragged himself up. His glossy brown 
skin was gashed and streaming with blood, but the Boy 


gathered that his wounds were not mortal. He turned, 
stared fixedly at the beaver house for several seconds as 
if unwilling to give in, then stole off through the trees to 
seek some more hospitable water. 

When the Boy’s excitement over this strange fight had 
calmed down he set himself with keen interest to exam- 
ining the dam. Pacing the crest he made it to be about 
one hundred feet in length. At the centre, and through 
a great part of its length, it was a little over three feet 
high, its ends diminishing gradually into the natural rise 
of the shores. The base of the dam, as far as he could 
judge, seemed to be about twelve feet in thickness, its 
upper face constructed with a much more gradual slope 
than the lower. The whole structure, which was built of 
poles, brush, stones and earth, appeared to be very sub- 
stantial, a most sound and enduring piece of workman- 
ship. But along the crest, which was not more than a 
foot and a half in width, it was built with a certain loose- 
ness and elasticity for which he was at a loss to account. 
Presently he observed, however, that this dam had no 
place of overflow for letting off the water. The water 
stood in the pond at a height that brought it within 
three or four inches of the crest. At this level he saw 
that it was escaping, without violence, by percolating 
through the toughly but loosely woven tissue of sticks 
and twigs. The force.of the overflow was thus spread 
out so thin that its destructive effect on the dam was 
almost nothing. It went filtering, with little trickling 
noises, down over and through the whole lower face of 
the structure, there to gather again into a brook and 
resume its sparkling journey toward the sea. 

The long upper slope of the dam was smoothly and 
thoroughly faced with clay, so that none of its framework 
showed through, save here and there the butt of a sapling 
perhaps three or four inches in diameter, which pro- 
claimed the solidity of the foundations. The lower face, 
on the other hand, was all an inexplicable interlacing of 
sticks and poles which seemed at first glance heaped 
together at haphazard. On examination, however, the 
Boy found that every piece was woven in so firmly 
among its fellows that it took some effort to remove it. 
The more he studied the structure the more his admira- 
tion grew, and his appreciation of the reasoning intelli- 
gence of its builders ; and he smiled to himselt a little, 
controversial smile, as he thought how inadequate what 
men call instinct would be to such a piece of work as this. 


Chapter II|—The-Under-Water World 
fg apn ae in the dark chamber and the long, 


dim corridors of the House in the Water there was 
yreat perturbation. The battle with the otter had been 
a tremendous episode in their industrious, well-ordered 
lives, and they were wildly excited over it. But much 
more important to them —to all but the big beaver who 
was now nursing his triumphant wounds — was the pres- 
ence of Man in their solitude. Man had hitherto been 
but a tradition among them, a vague but alarming tradi- 
tion. And now his appearance, yesterday and today, 
filled them with terror. That vision of the Boy, stand- 
ing tall and ominous on the dam, and afterward going 
forward and backward over it, pulling at it, apparently 
seeking to destroy it, seemed to portend mysterious dis- 
asters. After he was gone, and well gone, almost every 
beaver in the pond, not only from the main house but 
also from the lodge over on the bank, swam down and 
made a flurried inspection of the dam. 

All, of course, except the big beaver who had been in 
the fight. If it had not been for that vision of the Boy 
he would have crept aut upon the dry grass of the little 
island and there licked and comforted his wounds in the 
comforting sunlight. Now, however, he dared not allow 
himself that luxury. His strong love of cleanliness made 
him reluctant to take his bleeding gashes into the house ; 
but there was nothing else to be done. He was the head 
of the household, however, so there was none to gainsay 
him. He.dived into the mouth of the shorter of the two 
entrances, mounted the crooked and somewhat steep 
passage, and curled himself upon the dry grass in one 
corner of the dark, secluded chamber. His hurts were 
painful and ugly, but none of them deadly, and he knew 
he would soon be all right again. There was none of 
that foreknowledge of death upon him which sometimes 
drives a sick animal to abdicate his rights and crawl 
away by himself for the last great contest. 


ost 


The room wherein the big beaver lay down to recover 
himself was not spacious nor particularly well ventilated, 
but in every other respect it was very admirably adapted 
to the needs of its occupants. Through the somewhat 
porous ceiling, a three-foot thickness of turf and sticks, 
came a little air, but no light. This, however, did not 
matter to the beavers, whose ears and noses were of 
more significance to them than theireyes. In floor area 
the chamber was something like five feet by six and a 
half, but in height not much more than eighteen inches. 
The floor of this snug retreat was not five inches above 
the level of the water in the passages leading into it; 
but so excellently was it constructed as to be altogether 
free from damp. It was daintily clean, moreover ; and 
the beds of dry grass were clean and fresh. 

From this room — the living, sleeping and dining room 
of the beaver family—ran two passageways communi- 
cating with the outside world. One of these passages 
was perfectly straight, about two feet in width, and built 
on a long, gradual slope. It was by this entrance that 
the house-dwellers were wont to bring in their food sup- 
plies, in the shape of sticks of green willow, birch and 
poplar. When these sticks were stripped clean of their 
bark, which was the beavers’ chief nourishment, they 
were then dragged out: again and floated down to be 
used in the repair of the dam. The other passage, 
especially adapted to quick exit in case of danger from 
the way of the roof, was about as spacious as the first, 
but much shorter and steeper. The exits of both pas- 
sages were always in open water, no matter how fierce 
the frosts of the winter, how thick the armor of ice over 
the surface of the pond. In the neighborhood of the 
house were springs bubbling up through the bottom, and 
keeping the temperature of the pond fairly uniform 
throughout the coldest weather, so that the ice, at worst, 
never attained a thickness of more thana foot and a half. 

While the wounded beaver lay in the chamber licking 
his honorable gashes two other members of the family 


entered and approached him. In some simple but ade- 
quate speech it was conveyed to them that their presence 
was not required, and they retreated precipitately, taking 
different exits. One swam to the grassy edge of the 
islet, poked his head above water under the covert of 
some drooping weeds, listened motionless for some min- 
utes, then wormed himself out among the long grasses 
and lay basking, hidden from all the world but the 
whirling hawk overhead. The other, of a more indus- 
trious mould, swam off toward the upper end of the pond 
where, as he knew, there was work to be done. 


ont 


Still as was the surface of the pond, below the surface 
there was life and movement. Every little while the 
surface would be softly broken and a tiny ripple would 
set out in widening circles toward the shore, starting 
from a small, dark nose thrust up for a second. The 
casual observer would have said that these were fish 
rising for flies; but in fact it was the apprehensive 
beavers coming up to breathe, afraid to show themselves 
on account of the Boy. They were all sure that he had 
not really gone, but was in hiding somewhere, waiting 
to pounce upon them. 

It was the inhabitants of the House in the Water who 
were moving about the pond, this retreat being occupied 
by their wounded and ill-humored champion. The 
inhabitants of the other house, over on the shore, who 
had been interested but remote spectators through all 
the strange events of the morning, were now in comfort- 
able seclusion, resting till it should be counted a sate 
time to go about their affairs. Some were sleeping or 
gnawing on sappy willow sticks in the spacious chamber 
of their house, while others were in the deeper and more 
secret retreats of their two burrows high up in the 
bank, connecting with the main house by roomy tunnels 
partly filled with water. The two families were quite 
independent of each other, except for their common 
interest in keeping the great dam in repair. In work 
upon the dam they acted not exactly in harmony but 
in amicable rivalry, all being watchful and all industrious. 

In the under-water world of the beaver pond the light 
from the cloudless autumn sun was tawny gold, now 
still as crystal, now quivering over the bottom in sudden 
dancing meshes of fine shadow as some faint puff of air 
wrinkled the surface. The beavers, moving hither and 
thither through this glimmering golden underworld, 
swam with their powerful hindfeet only, which drove 
them through the water like wedges. Their little fore- 
feet, with flexible, almost handlike paws, were carried 
tucked up snugly under their chins, while their huge, 
broad, flat, hairless tails stuck straight out behind, ready 
to be used as a powerful screw in case of sudden need. 

Meanwhile an industriously-inclined beaver had made 
his way to the very head of the pond. Here he entered 
a little ditch or canal which led off through a wild 
meadow in a perfectly straight line, toward a wooded 
slope some fifty yards or so from the pond. This ditch, 
which was perhaps two feet and a half deep and abou. 
the same in width, looked as if it had been dug by the 
hand of man. The materials taken from it had been 
thrown up along the brink, but not on one side only, 
as the human ditch-digger does it. The beavers had 
thrown it out on both sides. The ditch was old, however, 
so the wild grasses and weeds had completely covered 
the two parallel ridges and now leaned low over the 
water. Under this screen the beaver came to the surface 
and swam noiselessly with his head well up. 
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At the edge of the slope the canal turned sharply to 
the left and ran in a gradual curve, skirting the upland. 
Here it was a piece of new work, raw and muddy, and 
the little ridges of fresh earth and roots along its brink 
were conspicuous. The beaver now went very cau- 
tiously, sniffing the air for any hint of peril. After 
winding along for some twenty or thirty yards the new 
canal shoaled out to nothingness behind a screen ot 
alder, and here, in a mess of mud and water, the beaver 
found one of his comrades hard at work. There was 
much of the new canal yet to do, and winter coming on. 

The object of this new ditch was to tap a new food 
supply. The food trees near enough to the pond to be 
felled into it or rolled down to it had long ago been 
used. Then the straight canal across the meadow to the 
foot of the upland had opened up a new area, an area 
rich in birch and poplar. But trees can be rolled easily 
downhill that cannot be dragged along an uneven side- 
hill; so, at last, it had become necessary to extend the 
canal parallel with the bottom of the slope. Working 
in this direction, every foot of new ditch brought a lot 
of new supplies within reach. 

The extremity of the canal was dug on a slant for 
greater ease in removing the material. Here the two 
beavers toiled side by side, working independently. 
With their teeth they cut the tough sod as cleanly as a 
digger’s spade could do it. With their forepaws they 
scraped up the soil, which was soft and easily worked 
into sticky lumps which they could hug under their chins 
and easily carry up the slope, to be dumped out upon 
the grass at the side. Every minute one or the other 
would stop, lift his brown head over the edge, peer 
about, and sniff, and listen, then fall to work again tfur!- 
ously as if the whole future and fortune of the pond 
were hanging upon his toil. After half an hour’s labor 
the canal was lengthened very perceptibly — fully six or 
eight inches—and, as if by common consent, the two 
brown excavators stopped to refresh themselves by 
nibbling at some succulent roots. While they were thus 
occupied, and apparently absorbed, from somewhere up 
the slope among the birch trees came the faint sound ot 
a snapping twig. In half a second the beavers had van- 
ished noiselessly under water, down the canal, leaving 
but a swirl of muddy foam to mark their going. 


Chapter IV— Night Watchers 


HEN the Boy came creeping down the hillside, and 
found the water in the canal still muddy and toami- 
ing, he realized that he had just missed a chance to see 
the beavers actually at work on their ditch-digging. He 
was disappointed. He made up his mind he would lie 
out that very night on the hillside close by, and s° 
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“Seeing Boston” Through a Megaphone 


By George Fitch 


HIS way, ladies and gentlemen, for a ride upon this fine, easy- 
riding, elastic-neck wagon, operated by electricity. The best 
way to see Boston and find your way home again in time for 

dinner. We show you the uncommon Common, the diamond- 
studded Sophomores at Harvard, and the polar regions on 
Commonwealth Avenue. Our attendants speak five languages 
ordinarily, and seven when repairing the machinery. Yes, madam ; 
the best people patronize us. A near relative of Longfellow rode 
on this wagon yesterday. Thank you, madam. All aboard, now. 
Proceed, Ellery. 


We are now leaving South Station, the only thing in which 
30ston takes a pride because of its mere size. It is the largest 
railway station in the world. It is so vast that when you reach the 
door you are only half-way to your train. Every seat in the 
waiting-room is named for some New England county, so that while 
you are waiting for your train you are also learning your geography. 
The Boston man never misses a chance to learn something. 


Let me call your attention, ladies and gentlemen, to the vast 
flocks of street cars. The street-car system of Boston is very fine. 


You can travel so far for a nickel that it will take you half a day to 
find your way back. 
various colors. 


The cars of the different lines are painted 

The crimson cars take you to Harvard, the blue cars to the exclusive 
districts, the chocolate-colored cars to the 
colored section, the amber-colored cars to the 
summer gardens, and the green cars to the 
suburbs. Boston is no place for color-blind 
people. 


N THE left is one of Boston’s principal 

hotels. The row of men in the reading- 
room, who are translating newspapers with 
the aid of dictionaries, are Chicago men read- 
ing the ‘* Boston Transcript.’’ 


We are now passing the famous Boston 
Common, It was here before Boston was, 
but has been greatly improved in the last three 
hundred years. It contains forty-eight acres, 
and just beyond is the Public Garden, which 
is densely populated with students, statues 
and rare shrubs, each one with its Latin name 
neatly coiled about it. Almost half the great 
men of America have flown kites on the 
Common in their youth. In former years the 
cows were driven across it on their way to 
pasture. Now the lambs cross it on their 
way to the stock market. 





“ Boston Loves the Italians and Lets Them Build 
Fruit-Stands Around Park-Street Church” 


Beneath us is the Boston subway. It is two miles long, and was built so quietly that 
not a single lecture was disturbed during its construction. 


This fine old church with the beautiful spire is Park-Street Church. Boston loves this 
spire so much that it keeps a searchlight playing on it at night, and it loves its Italians so 
much that it lets them build fruit-stands around the base of the 
church. 


We now pass the old Granary Burying Ground, where many of 
Boston’s most famous citizens lie, including John Hancock, Paul 
Revere, Samuel Adams and the parents of Benjamin Franklin. 
There are no cemeteries in the United States which contain such 
illustrious names as those of Bostun. It is the aim of every Boston 
man so to live that his name may some day become a landmark in 
a Boston cemetery. 


Tremont Temple. This fine building is an architectural layer 
cake. The first story, as you see, is Roman; the second Renais- 
sance ; the third Venetian ; the upper stories Grecian, and the gable 
is Essex County. Other stories will be added as more styles of 
architecture are developed. 


EFORE us is the Boston City Hall. Notice the fine statue of 
jenjamin Franklin to the left of the entrance. Franklin 

was the only man who ever had to leave Boston to become famous. 
_ This is the Old South Meeting-house. 
Is now preserved as a museum. Boston has the New England 
habit of saving up its old things. School Street is called the attic 
of Boston, because so many of its old things are to be found there. 


It was built in 1730 and 


We are now passing down Milk Street. This stone tablet marks 
the birthplace of Benjamin Franklin. He was whipped in Boston 
for flying kites and made famous in Philadelphia for doing the same thing. This fine 
building which looks like a marble statue convention is the post-office. Boston adheres 
rigidly to the plan of filling up its vacant corners with statues instead of bill-boards. 


Having seen the cream end of Milk Street 
we will now pass through Devonshire Street 
—the clotted-cream end. ‘This building is 
the Old State House. It is one hundred and 
sixty years old, but still vigorous. Its fine 
tower and carved stonework represent Colo- 
nial municipal art. The trolley pole in front 
represents modern municipal art. The orig- 
inal Boston Massacre occurred here. Now- 
adays they take place on the grade-crossings 
of the railways in the suburbs. 


This, ladies and gentlemen, is one of the 
curiosities of Boston. Itis a restaurant which 
does not sell clam chowder. 


E WILL now pass through the old part of 

‘Boston. Any passenger who is able to 
tell his right hand from his left after the ninth 
turn will receive a rebate on the trip. The 
map of Old Boston looks like a dress pattern 
enlarged, and the streets are so confusing 
that many a straight man who starts for the 
Common Council meeting becomes crooked 
before he gets home again. It is impossible 
to have parades in this part of the town be- 
cause the rearguard always gets there first. 
We can pass through only a few of these 
streets because our auto is not provided with 
hinges in the middle. 





“Chicago Men Reading the 
with the 


“Boston Transcript’ 
Aid of Dictionaries” 


Pe dy rs the founding of Boston is full of interest. In 1630 John Winthrop and his 
escaped from agpive Plymouth and settled on the peninsula. One snowy morning a pig 
tracks in the fresh pen and was captured after an exciting chase. Gazing back at the 
Streets. [nd oo snow Winthrop exciaimed : ** Let us build a city with these tracks for 

* ‘due time it will become a metropolis, for no one who gets into it will ever find 


his wav on ra: 

: a ° e r vs 1 

Bost: fre his prediction has been realized. No one who has got thoroughly into 
MN has ever tound his way out of it. 








“Winthrop Exclaimed: ‘Let Us Build a City 


with These Tracks for Streets Notice, now, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It is so crowded 


that some of the bas-reliefs must be placed on the outside of the 


Drawings by Harrison Cady 


E ARE now before Faneuil Hall. It is called the Cradle of 

Liberty. No, madam, it is not on Milk Street. In Faneuil Hall 
the infant republic was first rocked. Wendell Phillips and William 
Lloyd Garrison were rocked here afterward. Faneuil Hall is 
about a hundred and fifty years old, and was designed by Bullfinch 
when it was rebuilt. On the upper floor is the armory of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, whose victories in 
many a hard-fought social campaign have made it famous. When 
a British regiment invaded Boston, several years ago, the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company entertained it and sent it home 
in worse condition than the original invading army. 


We are now passing a police station. Crime is very severely 
punished in Boston. - Prisoners are sometimes deprived of books 
tor days at a time. 


Just across the Charles River is Bunker Hill Monument. It was 
erected early in the last century and, as the design was not copy- 
riglited, it was afterward stolen by the builders of the Washington 
Monument. 


This fine edifice is the Thirty-ninth Congregational Church. On 

almost every corner in Boston you will find a Congregational 
church, and across from it an educational institution. The drug-stores have to take the 
middle of the block in Boston because the 
churches got here first. Boston has educa- 
tional institutions that have turned out 
leaders in every line of thought from trans- 
cendentalism to pugilism and frenzied finance. 
The average Boston citizen has more initials 
behind his name than he has before it. We 
are as anxious to collect degrees here as 
New York men are to save minutes. 





On this corner, you will observe a_ brass 
plate. It commemorates the fact that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson once disputed for fifteen min- 
utes with a hackman on this spot without 
using ahything but the purest English. 


OME of the Historic Genealogical Society. 
Beside some of the family trees exhibited 
here the big trees of California are infants. 
Home of the Society for Psychic Research. 
Meeting-place of Swedenborgian Society. 
Clubrooms of the Society for the Study and 
Understanding of the Boston Street Car. 





Headquarters of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation for the Suppression of the Final **G” 
in the English Language. 


“The Harvard Son of a United States 


Senator Blinks, 07” 

We are now passing the Massachusetts State House. This venerable structure was 
designed by Bullfinchy who was the Michael Angelo of Boston. Its dome is an exact 
model of d#alf a lemon, much enlarged. In the yard of the State 
House you will observe a fine statue of Daniel Webster, in bronze. 
Some statues of later legislators are now being done in brass. 


We are now passing along Beacon Street. It is lined with 
magnificent residences containing people worth from five hundred 
to five thousand ancestors apiece. Explorers before starting for 
the North Pole often come to Beacon Street and try to get 
acquainted, in order to inure themselves to the Arctic frost. 


HIS is Commonwealth Avenue. It is aptly named, because 

wealth is the commonest thing on it. Commonwealth Avenue 
is one of the most exclusive clubs in the world. The pedigrees 
of its residents are much longer than the street itself. 


Copley Square. This is the greatest educational and religious 

- centre-in America. Every fifth man who crosses it is going to 

teach somebody something, and every second man is going to learn 

something. Ifa hackman were to swear here in Greek over ninety 
per cent. of the people who heard him would be shocked, 


If the occupants of the auto will now remove their hats we will 
| pass slowly before the Boston Public Library. This is the most 
| beautiful building in America. The mural paintings in this build- 
| ing are so exquisite that if they were in Italy over one hundred 

boatloads of Americans would go across each year to admire them, 


building, as you can see. Boston is so addicted to art that on Sundays the throngs 
approaching the building look like the crowd going to a Sunday baseball game in Chicago. 


The loud, humming noise which you now hear comes from the New England Conserv- 
This institution is six stories high 


atory of Music, which is only ten blocks away. 
and contains six hundred pianos in a state 
ot constant eruption. 


On the left are The Fens. This park shows 
what an ordinary swamp can become with a 
college education. The statue near this en- 
trance is that of Lief Ericsson. He discovered 
America in 1000, but returned to Norway, 
finding it impossible to live in New England 
without Boston. 


gpm crossed the Charles River we are 
now approaching Harvard University. 
In it brains and money are more intimately 
acquainted than anywhere else in the country. 
Nowhere else can you get so much knowledge 
for so little money, or so little knowledge 
for so much money. This college can take 
the sixteen-year-old son of a United States 
Senator and make him so great that the 
Senator will be known, the rest. of his life, as 
the father of Blinks, ’o07. 





Harvard University is two hundred and 
seventy-one years old. It is attended by more 
than six thousand students, who pursue 
knowledge with ponies, traps, four-in-hands, 
steam yachts and automobiles. For all its 
vast wealth, it is very democratic. The poor 
student who has a two-cylinder runabout is : 
received on just the same terms as the student who owns the imported automobile. 





e e 
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“Explorers Come to Beacon Street to Inure 
Themselves to the Arctic Frost” 


a 


This is Harvard’s gymnasium. Harvard does not win many athletic contests, but 
no man on any of her teams has ever been known to use the wrong fork at a dinner. 


This ends the tour, ladies and gentlemen. 
fellow will pass to the right. 
alight, please. 


Those wishing to visit the home of Long- 
Those wishing to endow Harvard pass to the left. All 
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The Chronicles of a Queer Gir 


T IS written that open 

confession is good for 

the soul. Yet | hesitate 
a little over what | am 
about to say. It will not 
be misunderstood by those 
who are gifted with per- 
spicacity. But | may mis- 
lead a few of them, and 
those few are likely to be 
the very ones | care for 
most. 

Idearly lovegood people, 
and my affection for gentle- 
women of the old school, 
with their Old-World 
sweetness and innocence 
and their general odor of 
lavender and old lace, 
amounts fairly to a mania. 

I like santtaie women with their matronly air of capa- 
bility —in short, I like all good women, and that makes 
it harder for me to make the admission I am about to 
make. 

I am leaving the men out of this, because it really 
doesn’t matter much about them. Things have to be 
dreadfully important, like battleships and canals and 
caucuses, to cut any figure with men. Women, how- 
ever, like a good moral question to wrestle with now 
and again. They enjoy seeing before them a divided 
duty. They like to lie awake nights while their hus- 
bands, who may, tomorrow, meet some real crises in 
affairs, are peacefully snoring, and try, with the aid of 
prayer, to p sc whether it is their duty to overlook 

ast offenses and appoint Mrs. Blank on the committee 
or the church supper, or to deal out a merited rebuke 
and leave her off. Anyway, the thing which | started 
out to confess is just this: I have never in my whole 
life been very good. I do not know just how it began, 
but think it must have been before I was born, be- 
cause I have no recollection of a time when I wasn’t 
the naughty member of the family. It weighed upon my 
heart just a little sometimes. Little sister was fat, fair 
and placid, neat as a pin about keeping her aprons clean, 
and big sister was obedient and honest as the days were 
long. But I—oh, well, it takes all kinds of people to 
auke a world. 


DRAWN BY F. V. WILGON 


or 


“THE First Thing | Can Remember About It was of being 

whipped one dull November afternoon and of stand- 
ing with my face pressed against the cold window- 
pane, looking out across what I could see of an unkind 
world. One thought kept bearing down upon my mind, 
and that was that the place in which I found myself was 
absolutely unendurable. My father, whom I adored, 
had gone away to his work and left me with this old 
bear, who had whipped me. I remember the distinct 
sense of satisfaction I derived from calling her, in my 
mind, an old bear. I was very, very little, and the per- 
son who had whipped me was not very big. With asort 
of subjective memory I can see her now —just a little 
slip of a girl with curls around her face and big, violet- 
tinted eyes that just suited the little house-gown of 
purple chintz calico she wore. No doubtshe was sorely 
puzzled over the problem of the truculent little creature 
with her face against the window-pane. 

Across the fields not very far away stood a house, 
much finer and more pretentious than our own. I had 
been to that house more than once, and the truth was, I 
really liked it very much and secretly wished that our 
own was more like it. It had big, grand rooms and 
bright carpets and damask curtains tied back with tassels 
—how I loved tassels! And the parlor had a smell of 
elegance which I learned later emanated from a stamped 
oilcloth piano cover —ah, I loved that odor of a piano! 
All at once the solution of my troubles seemed easy —I 
would simply leave the unendurable place and' go and 
live in the big house. I walked up to the ‘‘ old bear”’ 
as she sat reading by the fireplace. 

‘* Mother,’’ I began (no doubt I said ‘‘ muvver,’’ but 
as I hate imitations of baby talk I must put it in plain 
English) —‘‘ Mother,’’ I said, ‘‘ I’m not going to live 
with you any longer. I do not love you and I am going 
to live with Mrs. C—— and be her little girl.”’ 

My mother looked at me smilingly. ‘* Oh, are you?”’ 
she said. ‘‘ When are you going?” 

‘* Well——’’ I began hesitatingly, for it did seem a 
little sudden. 

‘* | suspect you had better go right now,’’ said my 
mother cheerfully, ‘‘ before it gets any darker.”’ 

She rose and went to the closet, from which she pro- 
duced a little nankeen sunbonnet and a white flannel 
shoulder-blanket, worked in scallops around the edge. 
She pinned the blanket around me and tied the little 
* bonnet under my chin, carefully tucking back my curls. 
Then she took me by the hand and led me to the 
kitchen door. ‘‘ Good-by,” she said cheerfully, and 
lifting me out set me upon the ground and shut the door. 


ox 


y WAS a Cold, Gray Afternoon, and a pool of water 
from a recent rain had frozen in a white sheet of ice 
across the back yard. I felt my courage somewhat 
shaken by hearing the door shut behind me, but I pulled 
myself together with a fresh sense of bitterness and 
started valiantly forth on my wanderings. After a few 
steps upon the ice I fell, and realized with a sudden ter- 
rible sinking of the heart that there was no one to pick 
me up. How big, how desolate the world seemed then 
only a person who has run away from home can know. 
I shrieked and cried, but nobody came. Who was there 
to come? I was Mrs. C——’s little girl and she was too 
far away to hear me. 

Suddenly the thought came to me that perhaps Mrs. 
C—— did not need another little girl; she had several 
children already. At this I scrambled to my feet, and 


By Juliet Virginia Strauss 








“He Picked Me Up and Threw Me Across His Shoulder” 


after various tumbles arrived at our kitchen door, where 
I pounded with my fists, and called, ‘* Mother! 
Mother!’’ But nobody came. My mother was a 
Spartan in endurance, and she generally made the pun- 
ishment fit the crime. By-and-by, however, she came 
and admitted me, and, seeing my pride quite broken 
down, took me in her lap before the warm fireplace and 
sang ‘‘A Frog He Would a-Wooing Go.”’ 


or 


FTER This | Never Formed Any Serious Plan of escape 
from the chastening influences of my life. I learned 
early in life that it were better to bear the ills we have 
than fly to others that we know not of. Alas! I didnot 
also learn that the way to avoid troubles of the kind is to 
be good. I knew that this was true, but someway 
‘* Spare the rod and spoil the child’’ was a favorite 
motto in our family. Just as castor-oil was the remedy 
for all diseases, so the rod of correction was the cure for 
all naughtiness. I generally bore it with fortitude, tell- 
ing myself (with a knowledge of the law of suggestion 
far beyond my years) that it really did not hurt. But I 
remember one day when I ran away from my mother 
and the keen little peach-tree switch and climbed up in 
a tree. It was not a very large tree, and when I was as 
far up as I could go my bare feet and legs dangled in 
easy reach of the switch. This is one of the whippings I 
particularly remember, because my mother always 
whipped harder if we ran from her, and when it was over 
there were big white welts across my insteps and around 
my ankles. I doubt very much if this punishment did 
me any good, because I have no idea what I had done, 
but I can well remember the welts and my sense of 
injustice over them. 





ox 


N MY Infant Years | Suffered Agonies over whippings 

dated ahead. It was a rule in our family never to 
whip a child on Sunday. But for some reason Sunday 
was my especial day for misbehavior. If I did not 
fidget in church, or chew the finger of my glove, or 
whisper to my sister, or laugh when the old lady who sat 
next to our pew went to sleep and nodded, I was sure to 
speak pertly to our uncle, who came home with us for 
dinner, or slip out under cover of his visit, hoping my 
elders would not miss me, and walk the fence or consort 
with the unregenerate children across the alley, who 
went walking and even played dominoes on Sunday. 
My mother had a hackneyed way of saying, ‘‘ If I live 
until tomorrow I will punish you!’’ Once my sister 
shared my doom, and I remember of saying to her des- 
perately, as we walked disconsolately, hand in hand, 
between the garden beds one spring evening: ‘‘ Well, 
let’s not worry any more ; maybe she won’t live till to- 
morrow.”’ I regretted this speech bitterly that night 
after the candle was blown out, and crept to my mother’s 
bed requesting to be taken in to sleep with her. But 
she, thinking it merely a ruse upon my part to work on 
her sympathies, and thus escape the whipping, sternly 
ordered me back to bed, where | cried myself to sleep. 
I really enjoyed the whipping I got the next morning. 

For some reason or other I never could learn that the 
way of the transgressoris hard. I was no sooner out of 
one scrape than I plunged into another, and if I was told 
not to-do a certain thing it at once became the only thing 
I cared to do. 

ax 


HERE was a Certain Strawstack just back of the barn 
one summer that we were forbidden to slide down. 

It seemed too exasperating, since one had only to step 
out of the loft window on to the shed roof, and from 
the shed roof right on the very top of that straw- 
stack. Nothing is sweeter than newly-threshed straw. 
I should love to sleep once more on a freshly-filled tick 
of it. I couldn’t see why we might not slide down just 
once. There was a glorious slope on the far side. My 
boy playmate thought we had better not, and still—he 
couldn’t take a dare! I ventured out first, poised for a 
moment on the summit, and then—do you remember 
that instant of breathless delight when you began to 
slide? It was scarcely an instant this time, for, instead 
of the delicious descent I had hoped for, the soft mass 
of straw gave way beneath me, and I sank down, down, 
into hot, dusty, stifling darkness. A cavern had yawned 
beneath the wicked girl and swallowed her up! Fora 
moment I thought I should die there, down under that 
huge pile of straw, and then I began to fight and tear my 
way through the straw, and finally crawled out more 
dead than alive, to the amazement of my playmate, who 
was running around the stack, calling me distractedly. 
Still, I could not learn to mind what my elders told 
me without question or experiment. This workaday 
world sumed a tame and spiritless place. If certain 
things were wrong, why were they so much pleasanter 
than the things that were right? In looking back 
over the days of my life I can truthfully say that none of 


my badness was done with 
a desire to be bad. I only 
looked at life from a differ- 
ent point of view. Things 
appealed to me as having 
piquancy, dramatic effect, 
or as being merely pleasant 
and fascinating. 


aX 
HEN I was Eight I had 


a little boy sweetheart 
who showed his devotion 
by stealing his place in the 
spelling-class in order to 
stand beside me. I was 
a fair speller and very 
often had to ‘‘ go foot’’ 

after winning a head mark. 

No matter how near to the 
head my friend was he, too, would be found next to the 
foot when it came my turn to take my place there. 
One warm May afternoon, while we were standing thus 
at the foot the buy surreptitiously gave me a handful 
of ‘‘red drops.’’? We were required to stand with our 
hands behind us, so you see the transfer of red drops 
could be made unobserved. Unfortunately, however, 
the candy melted in my hot little hand. No doubt I 
held it very tightly, it was so precious, so that the teacher 
caught sight of the red streaks oozing between my fingers 
and asked what was the matter with my hand. The 
guilty secret came out then; we were disgraced and 
‘* kept in,’’ and my teacher, a maiden lady, called upon 
my mother and told her that she had discovered that | 
was sly and liked boys. I only resented the former 
accusation. Whatever I was, | certainly was not sly. 
I argued with my mother that the fact that my friend had 
stolen his place and given me red drops in school did not 
prove that I liked boys, though it might indicate that 
boys liked me. She met this argument with disdain, 
however, and said that boys didn’t do these things 
unless girls encouraged them. I am afraid I interpreted 
this instruction wrongly, for | remember of making up 
my mind then and there to encourage them. 

Some way my talent for missing the point of a moral 
or religious lesson amounted almost to a mental defi- 
ciency. How well I remember the morning service at 
which the preacher quoted the line, ‘‘ Where congrega- 
tions ne’er break up and Sabbaths have no end,”’ and I 
whispered to my sister, and she was just beginning to 
think seriously about these things, too: ‘‘ [hope I won't 
go there.’’ That was a gloomy Sabbath day at our 
house. 


ox 


HEN I Arrived at Young Womanhood the com- 

plexities seemed to thicken around me. Things 
never meant to me what they meant to other people. | 
could not for the life of me see why I was invariably 
under a cloud of disapproval, nor why there was always 
a reason why I should not do the very thing I wished to 
do. Alas! I know now that this is a practical world, a 
world of definite purposes and unvarying results. In 
looking back over my brief and interesting years, full of 
care and trouble, full of poverty and heartaches, of toil 
and disappointment, barren of luxury and achievement, 
yet strangely full of happiness and light, sunshine and 
beauty, romance and song, and warmly touched with the 
passionate joy of living, I realize that my follies were, for 
the most part, mere impulses to break up the monotony 
of life’s routine. And I cannot, try as I may, be sorry 
for a single one of them. Not even for that summer 
night long, long ago when, under pretense of going with 
my sister to return a book—‘* Bryant’s Library of 
Poetry and Song’’—ah, me! I remember one poem — 
Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Bedouin Love Song ’’—that I read 
for the first time in that book—I ran away and went to 
see a girl friend at whose house it might be that I should 
see some one else. I was too loyal to my mother to 
make an actual appointment to meet some one she 
disapproved of. But if I‘‘ happened ’’ to meet him —— 


ox 


ELL, Anyway, We Were Sitting on the veranda steps, 
and he was reciting a poem he had written for me 
the day before. Now, I appeal to any fair-minded 
reader to know if sitting on the veranda steps in the dim 
moonlight of a mild summer evening, and having a man 
recite a poem —and not such a bad one, either —is not 
better than sitting on a Windsor chair in the dining-room 
at home and having your aunt read Doctor Kane’s 
‘** Arctic Explorations ” to you, while your mother knits 
white cotton stockings and you children make lamp- 
lighters out of strips of paper cut from the margins of 
newspapers ? ’ 
Well, as I was saying, he had said just this much ot! 
the poem: 


“Fog floating heavily, weird and white, 
Midsummer moon at the hour of midnight, 
Talking low, walking slow, over the hill, 
Sleeping or waking, it stays with me still! 
And these words were spoken: The day-dawn is near, 
The hot sun of summer is hastening here. 
I love you—I lose you—soon gone from my sight, 
When red-handed morning kills shadows of night! 
Good-by, and God bless you! At break of the day 
A romance will end and a dream pass away. 
’Tis said that the stars up in Heaven will mark 
Each soul at its birth for the bright or the dark, 
That whether for joy or for sorrow on earth 
Is settled by starlight in the hour of our birth. | 
The shadows are mine—but for you brighter skies, 
Our destinies part when the sun shall arise. 
Still——” 


Just here my girl friend, who was sitting farther down 
on the steps, a sort of outpost, as it were, remarkec 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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Approach to the Bernina Pass from the Italian Side 


With Burton Holmes Through the Engadine 


Down “The Valley of the Inn” from St. Moritz to Innsbruck 


By Burton Holmes, Author of the “Burton Holmes Travelogues” 





havoc even more unutterably terrible. Monte Conto liter- 
ally fell upon the town of Piuro, burying it and its environs 
under a mass of broken mountain stuff sixty feet deep. 
The entire population—two thousand nine hundred and 
thirty souls—was there in Piuro when the collapsing 
mountain fell upon their homes. Not one soul lived to 
tell the tale; not one body has ever been recovered; not 
even a fragment of house or church has yet been brought 
to light. This happened nearly three hundred years ago 
on the night of September 4, 1618. 

A new town called Piuro, or Plurs, has risen on a neigh- 
boring site. The grave of the dead town is beautiful — 
verdant with luxuriant chestnut groves. Above it rises a 
monumental tombstone that seems to touch the high blue 
skies —a tombstone which, though inscriptionless, yet tells 
the story of the tragedy : that tombstone is the jagged range ox 
of broken mountains of which the missing, murderous HE Engadine is the highest of Swiss valleys and one of 
Monte Conto one time formed a part. the longest ; Maloja, at the upper end, is nearly six thou- 

All this is a digression, however ; one which, contrary to sand feet above sea-level; Martinsbruck, at the lower end 


T HAS been said that travel 
is the hardest test of friend- 
ship. Think, then, of the 

rashness of the three tours we 
are to make together in these 
pages this month, next month 
and the month after. Our party 
numbers about five million — 
readers of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, the largest tourist 
party the world has ever seen ! 
Even Switzerland, accustomed 
to vast hordes of invading tour- 
ists, may well stand aghast at 
the approach of so formidable an army of Americans! 

We are to travel through the Valley of the Engadine into 
the Austrian Tyrol; thence over the Stelvio Pass into Italy 
and southward to Naples in time to see the recent great 
eruption of Vesuvius. 

To begin at the beginning of the tour that has been 


itinerary as it is for a playful puppy to trot in a bee-line. 
The chief joys of a journey lie in the digressions from the 
beaten track —in seeing ines we did not think to see— 
in reaching places not touched by our original itinerary. 

In Switzerland, more than in any other country, it is 
difficult to follow the beaten track from place to place, 
there are so many tempting by-paths to lure the traveler 
aside into strange, unfrequented little valleys or over 
seldom-traversed passes. A lifetime of travel could be 
spent in Switzerland without exhausting its possibilities. 
Really to know any one valley, its villages, the passes that 
are its gates, the peaks that are its sentinels, would cost at 
least one summer — and there are more valleys in Switzer- 
land than summers in the life of the average man. 














The Lion of Lucerne 


all the rules of story-telling, precedes the story that I am 











planned for us, we find ourselves at the upper end of the 
Engadine at the place called 
Maloja, six thousand feet above 


to tell. 


It is as hard for the true traveler to stick to an 


on the Tyrolian frontier, is twenty-six hundred feet lower 
and about sixty miles away. The villages of the upper 
Engadine — Maloja, Sils, Silva- 
plana, St. Moritz and Pontresina 








the level of the sea. Before us 
stretches northeasterly the beauti- 
ful high valley down which we are 
to make our way toward the Tyrol ; 
behind us is a precipice over which 
we could make a leap almost sheer 
of more than a thousand feet, 
down into the deep, winding val- 
ley of Bregaglia—a Swiss vale 
leading southward into Italy. In 
fact the lower portion of the valley 
of Bregaglia is Italian and at its 
mouth lies Chiavenna, and, not far 
beyond, the Lake of Como and all 
those other lakes and places with 
sweet Italian names. Near 
Chiavenna, by-the-way, the trav- 
eler may visit the sepulchre of an 
entire community —the tomb of a 
once beautiful and thriving town. 
The town was known as Piuro; it 
had a population of about three 
thousand ; it must have been beau- 
titul, for everything is beautiful in 
that Italian valley. Above it rose 
a grandly-savage mountain 
Monte Conto— ragged and rocky 
and rent with dark, deep fissures 
like many another mountain of 
that picturesque locality. 


ot 


HE people loved and did not 

tear the frowning mountain 
which had frowned down upon 
their town since its foundation. 
Now and then it did more than 
frown; it hurled down rocks and 
boulders; but in these regions small 
avalanches are as frequent as big 
thunderstorms and as little feared. 
One day, however, Monte Conto, 
alter a period of stormy weather, 
gave evidence of being ‘‘mad asa 
wet hen” by shaking from her 
rain-soaked sides masses of rock 
the like of which, in size and 
weight, had never yet come down 
into the fields and vineyards of the 
valley. The people paid but little 
aaed to this, and none gave 
thought to the deep, wide fissures 
and crevasses that had widened 
and deepened in the flanks of 
Monte Conto. 

The morrow was the last day 
ot Piuro : Piuro, like -ompeil 
then perished utterly, but with this 
difference: Vesuvius in a night of 
fury and fire poured a mass of little 
ee and powdered ashes into 
- Streets and Structures of 
city te smothering the ancient 
twe 1a loosely-lying shroud 
masta 
moved: but M ws oe — ~" 
faa. “Monte Conto, though 

1g the volcanic and infernal 








—are among the highest in all 
Switzerland. The highest 
regularly-inhabited settlement in 
the Alps is the hamlet of Juf, in 
the Avers Valley, only a few miles 
to the northwest: it has a popula- 
tion of some twenty souls who 
dwell there all the year at an alti- 
tude of sixty-nine hundred and 
ninety-eight feet above the sea. 
We may as well say seven thousand 
feet, for when they crawl up into 
their high beds at night they are 
full seven thousand feet above the 
sea. The Engadine is one of the 
hundred and fifty valleys of the 
canton called ‘‘ Les Grisons,’’ or 
** Die Graubiinden,”’ the largest of 
the twenty-two political divisions 
of the Swiss Confederation. Its 
area— twenty-eight hundred and 
six square miles — represents one- 
sixth the total area of Switzerland. 
Formerly these Alpine valleys of 
the ‘‘Gray League’’ formed a 
separate confederation, distinct 
from that of the Swiss states. The 
languages are Romanic — that is, 
derived from the Roman speech. 
One form is known as Ladin—a 
rustic Latin; the other as Romance, 
or, more properly, Romonsch. 
This is the language spoken by the 
natives of the Engadine. Toshow 
you at least what Romonsch looks 
like, here are the last four lines of 
Lord Byron’s poem ‘‘ Farewell,”’ 
translated by a local literary light : 
‘*Addieu! Sto bain tu! La leidezza 

Pigliet cumio da me! Disgiunt 

Da tuot il muond co in tristezza 

A me bainvis |’extrem tramunt ” 


Pat 


rr {REE of the Engadine villages 
have newspapers published in 
this dialect. The traveler who has 
a smattering of college Latin, a 
command of tourist Italian and a 
facility in guessing may get some 
satisfaction from the editorials and 
‘*ads.’’ But practically all the 
inhabitants speak, or at least un- 
derstand, German, and many now 
know English well, especially 
those in the villages that have 
become health and pleasure re- 
sorts of world-wide fame. 

An attempt was made in 1884 to 
add Maloja to the list of promis- 
ing summer resorts. The site was 
one of the grandest in this region 
—a plateau with huge peaks to 
right and left, with the deep, abyss- 
like valley of Bregaglia tothe south 
and the broad, lake-studded floor 
of the Engadine inclining gently 











energy a V i 
ergy of a Vesuvius, wrought 


In “The Valley of the inn,” Near Innsbruck 


toward famous St. Moritz, only ten 
milesaway. A Belgian nobleman, 
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who was at the same time a millionaire, conceived amost the extreme cold is mitigated by a glorious Alpine Summer Above and Winter Underfoot 
ambitious plan. He purchased many acres of the barren ‘‘ highness and dryness” and a flood of purest sunshine ; a ; a 
land that lay between the Lake of Sils and the brink of which tones the system so successfully that zero weather UR path, if path it can be called, lies first across the 
the Bregaglia precipice. He erected there a huge may be faced with equanimity and a spring overcoat. Pers Glacier to what is called the Isla Persa — Lost 
Kursaal—one of the most imposing caravansaries in Equally famous for its winter sports, and even more Island—a rocky islet which appears to float upon the 
Switzerland. He laid out parks and gardens, tennis- famous for its absolutely periect winter climate, is Davos, surface of a wide gulf blocked with ice. There are 
courts and promenades. He then built for himself a in a neighboring valley. Davos enjoys the distinc- crevasses into which a slip or a misstep might drop us ; 
romantically-situated castle, the Chateau Belvedere, on tion of being the most tavorable spot in the world for therefore the guide has roped us together, so that 
the rocky eminence behind the great hotel. He had the treatment and cure of certain forms of consumption. should one member of the party tumble into a crevasse, 
transformed the Alpine wilderness into a paradise for The treatment consists in ‘‘ just being there’’ and the the others might hold fast and haul him out again. The 
tourists; but the tourists did not come. The Kursaal of cure is effected by ** just staying there” for from two to island safely reached, we rest a little, then begin the long, 
Maloja was then too far away trom the highroads ot — three years. Everything possible is done to make the rough tramp down the Morteratsch Glacier over miles 
Swiss travel. The vast establishment soon ate upallthe staying there agreeable. Excellent hotels and homes, a of ice crinkled into ridges and crevasses, tossed up into 
revenues and capital of its ambitious builder; he became — casino and a theatre, good roads, delightful mountain gigantic waves or into tall séracs which look like 
a bankrupt; his chateau remained unfinished, and his trails, glorious skating, and for those who must have congealed waterspouts. — _ 
great hotel was pointed out to the few passing travelers sensational amusement, there is the famous Klosters _ It is a glorious morning! Summer is in the sky and 
as the monument to a rich man’s folly. Run, one of the most thrilling toboggan slides in all the in the air—winter is underfoot, and its exhilaration 
Today the Kursaal, managed by a joint-stock com- world—a run, measured not by yards, but by miles, mingles with the breath of summer and creates an ideal 
pany, enjoys its share of tourist patronage, and the along the snowy slopes of the mountains. atmosphere. Sorry we are so soon to reach the rounded 
ChAteau Belvedere, transformed into a charming hotel- ‘*snout’’ or end ot the great Morteratsch Glacier down | 
yension, houses every summer a score of happy visitors ; Everybody Lives Outdoors All Winter in the smiling valley where that icy river is melting away “ 
but few give any thought to the unfortunate Count de : under the benign influences of the summer sun. tl 
Renesse, to whose foresight and daring enterprise A’ DAVOS everybody lives outdoors all winter. t 
Maloja owes its present popularity. Every hotel room has its little private balcony, on As Man is Conquering the Glaciers ; 
every balcony a long reclining-chair, and in every chair el 
The Painter of the Alps reclines a patient, taking what is called the ‘*Lying- HE glaciers of this region are shrinking and receding : 
Down Cure.’’ Hour after hour and day after day — rapidly. ‘The Roseg Glacier now terminates a mile u 
HERE are now several private villas in the immedi- winter after winter — they lie there on the balconies like or more above the tourist hotel which was erected a few T 
ate neighborhood, one of these the chAlet-studio of so many bundles of fancy bedclothes put out for asun- years ago within a stone’s throw of its melting ‘* snout.”’ 
the late Giovanni Segantini, the celebrated artist to ning and an airing. But there is nothing unpleasant It would appear as if the tourists and hotels were A 
whose powerful brush we owe some of the most inspiring about it after the first impression has worn off. Tome frightening the icy monsters and causing them to crawl he 
Alpine pictures ever painted. Segantini was by race an _ the skillful phrase ‘* Lying-Down Cure”’ takes the curse back in terror into the upper Alpine wilderness. But 
Italian and by birth a Tyrolese. He was born in 1862 in from what might easily seem a tragic situation. The even there the glaciers are not to be left in peace, 
the quaint old Italian town of Trent, which is now the — idea of the dread disease is lost sight of. The cureis Shelter huts, built by the Alpine clubs, are springing up - 
capital of the Trentino province of the Austrian Tyrol. — the thing —and happily the cure is almost certain if one even in the wildest and most remote recesses of that icy T 
His work, especially in his peasant figure-studies, is stays long enough. wonderland. Man has found a new sport. He has * 
reminiscent of Millet. Like the great Frenchman, Well people are a little out of fashion at Davos, though gone hunting mountains — using for weapons the alpen- he 
Segantini refused to make his peasant people ‘‘ pretty’? many spend the winter there. Entire families of sound _ stock, the ice-axe and the camera. am 
— he made them painfully plain and terribly true to life. and hearty folk make their home in Davos year after There are now few peaks of any consequence that do - 
But his art was never pessimistic. Through all the home- year for the sake of being with and cheering the loved — not fly the flag of defeat set on the summit by the con- Sa 
liness and crudeness of his scenes of peasant life, one one who sits every day out on the balcony in the cold quering Alpinist; few glaciers that have not been “h 
sees suggestions of the joys of life, of the graces of sunshine, drinking in the still, clean, curing air, rich crossed, recrossed and charted; few passes that have " 
goodness, of the grandeur of duty and of the beauty with the balsam of the Alpine skies. not felt the sharp, eager tread of daring climbers. ar 
of love. His text, for he was one who preached a ser- From Pontresina our route lies down the Engadine — 7 
mon from his canvas, was the text on which all good, Where the Alpine Guides are Born the valley growing tamer as the Bernina group is left 7 
great men build their message to humanity: ‘‘ Work behind. The river Inn meanders with us, crossed ae 
hard —be fruitful —tell the truth.’’ His brush excelled ICK folk are not in fashion at St. Moritz—-nor yet at here and there by the meandering road. We pass _ 
in scenes of toil; he painted peasants at their toil and Pontresina, another famous Engadine resort favored through village after village—one very like another — Ms 
made them as real as the creations of Millet. Hepainted especially by those whose hobby is the necessarily sharp- all apparently rich and prosperous, all quiet with the py 
women always with children around the knee or at the shod hobby of the Alpinist. There, as at St. Moritz, quietude of summer. In summertime the Engadiners 
breast; and in his pastorals, teeming with young living magnificent hotels stand side by side with quaint old — efface themselves in the service of the foreign visitors. 
creatures, he always struck that sweetest note in life— cottages. There, too, the population devotes itself. In wintertime they become themselves once more; thi 
maternity ; and to the best of his ability made manifest almost exclusively to the cultivation of the tourist busi- then occur their festivals and celebrations—then only mi 
the Truth as he beheld it—that Truth that is the funda- ness. The favorite profession of the men is that of | may we see and study their old-time customs. “a 
mental of all art. A great soul left this earth when guide. In youth they serve apprenticeship as donkey- Ni 
Segantiai died, kilied by the rigors of an Alpine winter. boys, accompanying the lazy or the timid traveler up Where Young Men Cannot be “Mollycoddles” the 
He wa: par excellence the painter of the Alps. He _ the wide, safe, winding trails that lead to the summit of ra 
brought the glory of the mountains nearer to the canvas’ the Schafberg, or to other viewpoints easy of access, NE custom that is peculiar to this valley is the pr 
than any other man who ever tried to paint the glorious Then, graduated from this school, they rise in time to the annual ‘‘ Stealing of the Ox.’’ Upon a certain wi 
high places of our earth. He was one of the few big dignity of glacier-guide, and finally assume the even night in winter the young men of the village — upon the 
men who dared attempt big scenic subjects, which are greater responsibilities that must be borne by those who _ pain of being called by the Romonsch the equivalent of pat 
usually done, and very badly done, by little painters. lead adventurous tourists to the summits of the snow-  ‘‘ Mollycoddle’’ — must, by foul and unfair means, gain on 
Great artists do not attempt such things because, being clad peaks of the Bernina chain. possession of the best ox belonging to the family of the in 
great, they recognize the difficulty, if not the futility, of acknowledged belle of the village. The damsel, know- up 
an attempt to put a range of mountains in a frame. The Glory of the Snowy World in Wondrous Beauty ing well the danger, uses all her skill to foil the would- ‘ 
Segantini dared, and did what others might have done be, or rather the must-be, robbers. The stable door is \ 
but did not dare to do. OME of the finest Alpine climbing is to be had in the | barred and double-barred. Sometimes the precious ox rus 
While painting his last masterpiece, which, strange Bernina group. ‘There are two peaks over thirteen — is hidden in that part of the house inhabited by humans ven 
as it may seem, bore the prophetic title of ‘‘ La thousand feet high, and five peaks over twelve thousand —for the roof of a big ‘‘ Engadiner Haus”’ shelters not de: 
Morte’ —‘‘Death’’ —his studio was the wind-swept feet in height. The Piz Bernina is the loftiest of all, only the family of its owner but also his horses and the ane 
summit of Schafberg, his skylight was the winter sky thirteen thousand three hundred and four feet. To cattle, during the eight long months of winter. But as y 
itself, his easel was a huge upright frame in which his those who wish to see the glory of the snowy world _ it is always understood that the leader of the bandits is afo 
canvas could be securely boxed and boarded in on days _ that lies above and beyond the glaciers that reach down an aspirant for the hand of the daughter of the house, lov 
when Alpine blizzards blew. There throughout the even to the hotel-studded valleys, there is one little tour and as it is known that upon the successful stealing of anc 
winter of 1899 he labored on that noble study of the _ that is, at the same time, safe, easy, comprehensive and the ox depends the happy issue of his suit, it usually qui 
snow-clad Alps which he entitled ‘‘ Death.”” It did thrilling. It is called Diavolezza Tour. We drive to turns out that the well-guarded beast is finally made off in. 
mean death to him, for, ere he finished it, it finished life those lone white shelters cailed the Bernina Houses near with by the marauding band much to the pretended for 
for him. The story is told in a few words—alone ina _ the Bernina Pass; then with the guide climb for about chagrin of the delighted damsel. off 
rude hut there on the mountain-top— daily exposure to two hours up a steep slope littered with broken rocks Next day the animal, all bedecked, is brought in cov 
the Alpine winter—a little overwork—pneumonia— until we reach the sombre little lake called the Diavolezza, triumph by the repentant robbers to the home of the to 
help come too late—a great soul gone —another daring or the ‘‘ Little She-Devil.’’ Even in midsummer this supposedly-indignant owner, whose daughter blushingly cart 
ioneer, another prophet lost to Art. He sleeps today mountain lake presents an Arctic aspect, with its ice- rewards the local Fra Diavolo—and, to make a long fash 
in the little cemetery at Maloja, not far from the chalet floes and its baby icebergs and its white shores sheathed — story short, they live happily ever after. que 
which was his favorite abode. His son, a charming with crusted slopes of snow. Then on we go, following COI 
young man inheriting many of the father’s gifts and the guide across an ascending snow-field to the summit Down the Engadine on a Bicycle Mar 
using them to good advantage, now occupies the pic- of the pass, where suddenly a glorious panorama bursts of h 
turesque old home. upon us—a long, white range with glistening peaks, the HROUGH village after village we sped down the hor 
purest, whitest peaks that any traveler ever looked upon. Engadine on bicycles, which mode of travel I do not urge 
The Stream that Flows Down the Engadine The snow of the Bernina group would appear to be of — recommend to others because of the poor roads in the this 
. finer texture, richer, whiter, cleaner, purer than the snow lower reaches of the valley—better than the average neit 
BOVE the studio rises Monte Lunghino, which must _ that falls on other mountains. The rounded summits of | American country roads, but very bad when judged by ' her. 
be mentioned because it is the mother of the river the three Palii Peaks, the sharper apex of the Great Europeanstandards. To tell the story of the trip in detail behi 
Inn, the stream we are to follow down the Engadine. Bernina and the crumpled crest of the Piz Morteratsch would require an almost endless article. We leave the | 
The Inn is born in a small lake, high up among the are sheathed in masses of snow so exquisite in texture, behind us places with names like these: Zutz, Zernetz, " 
clouds—the ‘‘Infant Inn’’ as it is called—comes tum- so utterly immaculate, that it seems almost sacrilege to Siis, Lavin, Schuls and Bad Tarasp ; we pass the splendid Narr 
bling from its icy cradle ina series of miniature cascades, think of climbing them—almost profanation to touch scenic sections on the Austrian frontier, and find our- to lit 
then scrambles awkwardly over the rocks, and falls into _ the frosted surface with rude hobnail boots or to scratch _ selves at last out of the Engadine but still in the Valley sude 
the arms of the placid Silser See, or Lake of Sils, which _ it with the spikes and the ice-creepers of the Alpinist. of the Inn. The stream has now become a noble river, rou 
like a kind nurse soothes the newborn river into slumber q sweeping eastward through the Austrian Tyrol to fall M: 
and then confides it, sleeping, to the Silverplaner See, the A Night on an Alpine Pass into the Danube and, confounded with that nobler river, inter 
next in that long chain of calm, sweet lakes that tend roll ever eastward into the Black Sea. laid 
and train the baby river, until at last the ‘* Baby Inn,” HE Alpinists, however, are not troubled by such Just as the river gave a name to the Swiss valley com: 
grown to boy’s estate, leaps from the nurse’s arms at the scruples. Every fine day in summer sees one party where our journey was begun, so it gives a name to the 
Inn Falls below the St. Moritzer See, and rushes as a or more of climbers toiling up toward those spotless Austrian city where our journey for the moment ends. 
full-fledged river down the wide valley to which it gives peaks. The night we spent in the Diavolezza hut onthe Innsbruck, the capital of the Tyrol, was once an unim- \j Hi 
its name, the Inn-gadine — or, according to other author- pass there were three parties resting there preparatory portant village guarding an important bridge over the “an 
ities, the Engad-Inn. to the early morning start. In fact, so early must the river Inn. That village near that /uvs-PBriicke became Ther 
start be made that no one gets much sleep in that reso- in time the powerful city of Innsbruck —the city of the “Te 
The Great Health Resort, St. Moritz nant Alpine inn. One party bound for the Piz Bernina — Bridge of the Inn. land 
made a noisy departure at midnight. From the com- twen 
T. MORITZ is a remarkable resort. In 1850 it wasa_ fortless and chilly cots in which we had vainly courted : ler fc 
crude, almost unknown, far-off village, reached only sleep we could look from the frosty littke window and NNSBRUCK is the usual starting point for the tour of that | 
by those who dared to cross the wild Alpine passes on watch those climbers as they tramped away in the clear the Tyrol; and here we may most profitably spend take 
foot with pack animals ; today it is accessible by rail and blue moonlight; then they passed out of sight into a the month that intervenes before we recommence Our the ¢ 
road and motor. There are a score of grandiose hotels deep depression, not to be seen again until about two wanderings— wanderings that will lead us through the only 
equal to the most luxurious city hostelries—and there hours after sunrise, when, through a telescope, we saw fantastic mountain region of the Dolomites, through the find | 
are at least a hundred comfortable and reasonably-rated them moving like black specks along the sky-line of the  vine-clad valleys of South Tyrol, and over the grandest yore 
pensions. The mineral springs of St. Moritz attract glittering heights. At three a. M. another party, whose of all Alpine passes, the Stelvio—the highest gateway neigt 
thousands of pleasure-seeking patients every summer; objective point was one of the lesser peaks, roused us _ of all Italy. SO liy 
the famous winter sports, skating, curling and tobog- with their preparations for the start. At four o’clock but a 
ganing, bring hundreds of wealthy and aristocratic another band of climbers bustled out into the frigidity of NoTe—Next month (July) we shall go “‘ With Burton acres 
visitors to St. Moritz every winter. Thesummer climate daybreak and tardily began their scramble skyward: Holmes Through the Austrian Tyrol —from the Dolomites give 
is almost ideal for those who would escape the heat of and we too rose and made our preparations for the over the Stelvio Pass to Italy,’’ see the magnificent scenery i about 
lower Switzerland, the bracing air is tonic to the body, descent along the broken surface of the glaciers that along the route, and follow Mr. Holmes as he describes the f told, 
2 the glorious sunshine, to the eye and mind. In winter lead down to the warm and peaceful valleys. different points of interest in his inimitable way. % — 
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A Girl Widow in the Great Southwest 


By Alice MacGowan 


Author of “The Last Word,” “ Huldah,” etc. 





HEY brought him home to 
her, dead—home to the 
frowzy little boarding-house 
in the squalid, small cattle town, 
where for the moment she and her 
two-year-old boy were stopping. 
He had been killed in the roundup. 

Margaret, an Eastern girl, gradu- 
ated from an Eastern college, had 
never learned to look on with an 
equal pulse when her husband rode 
in those fierce semi-annual tour- 
neys, where it needs but a broken 
cinch, a horse’s foot in a dog-hole, the tardy movement of 
an old, feeble cow in front of a wildly dashing pony, and 
the rider is carried off the field as this young fellow was. 

After the pitiful funeral was over she had just twenty- 
eight dollars in the world. The cow-punchers, Jack’s 
friends and associates, proffered her their helpless sympa- 
thy, which was a great comfort to her; and with it gener- 
ous substantial assistance, which she could not accept. 
The family had been very bitter over her marriage with the 
young Westerner ; and now, in this crucial hour of her life, 
she never once contemplated the alternative of gvuing 
home or applying to her parents for aid. 

She met her fate—unexpectedly, but prosaically enough 
—in the form of an old woman, driving across the plain in 
a sort of ancient cart, and with a gun over her shoulder. 
To the bereaved girl the ultimate pinch seemed to have 
arrived, for her landlady had just asked her to settle the 
board-bill. Poor, kind 
soul! she would have fed 
the desolate young mother 
and child if she could, but 
she had little ones of her 
own to fend for, and a 
drunken husband. Mar- 
garet said that the money 
should be ready betore 
night; and in desperation 
walked out on the bald 
plain, her child inherarms. 











It was a very tenderfoot 
thing todo, and would have 
marked her, to any West- 
ern observer, a newcomer. 
No one who ‘‘ belongs ”’ in 
the cattle country —that 
land of vast distances 
ever sets out to wadk any- 
where. Itisto be supposed 
that this was the reason the 
pathetic figure attracted the 
attention of the old woman 
in the cart, for she drew 
up, hailing cheerily : 

** Cain’t I give yea lift ? 

With the question there 
rushed over Margaret the 
realization that she was 
dead tired, and she mutely 
accepted the offer. ; 

‘“Where was ye goin’ 
afoot with the child — God 
love his little soul?” the 
ancient charioteer in- 
quired, as the girl climbed 
in. Then, without waiting 
lor an answer, she started 
off her team, two veteran 
cow-ponies, plainly strange 
to the collar, tied to the 
cart in curious, haphazard ae. 
fashion, and not infre- 
quently disposed to pull in 
contrary directions. 
Margaret had told nothing 
of her bitter straits to the woman with whom she boarded, 
or even to the big-hearted, pitying cow-punchers who 
urged their aid upon her; but it seemed to her that 
this old sojourner, passing through the country, had 
neither responsibility for her fate, nor anything to offer 

ler; and there, jogging along in that dilapidated cart, 
behind that queer caricature of a driving team, out tumbled 
the whole story. a 

“Um, um,” murmured the old woman, looking off with 

narrowed eyes toward the sky-line, where the plain seemed 
to lift against the evening red. After a pause she suggested 
suddenly, ‘‘ Ye know they’s plenty 0’ good Gov’ ment land 
round hyer, to be had fer the takin’ up, don’t ye, honey ?”’ 
_ Margaret assented, her eyes full of tears. ‘‘ Yes. We 
intended — John and I—to homestead as soon as he had 
laid up enough to make sure that we would get through in 
comfort. But, could I now—alone?”’ 


” 


ot 
Her companion nodded. 


hea” ‘* Ye could,”’ she returned ; 
an” jest fer that reason— 


Then, as Margare beca’se you’re a widder.”’ 
“ To t: + a garet put in an eager inquiry, she went on: 
land pecs ws hundred and sixty acres of Uncle Sam’s 
ro toll got to be the head of your household, or 
fer folks to a Preys on your own hook, ’Tain’t intended 
° hg devi : xe money by, but to furnish a home fer them 
take up the ne Ef ye had other prope’ ty ye couldn t 
the one to tak — = yore husband was livin’ he’d be 
only got to bean It; but bein’ a widder, an pore, you’ve 
find in the pul lin 4 out the best quarter-section you can 
yore claim P y i domain hereabouts, settle on it an’ file 
Neighbors to y hi ya thar three year, an’ then ye take two 
; lead. en i -and Office with ye to prove that ye have 
but at the end, ; Peay an’ plowed an’ built some on it ; 
acres — jc bore ag time the land—a hundred an sixty 
Kive ye a little by hai S papers to be tuck out — they Il 
about it. aos “f | a the Land Office at ll tell ye all 
told, fer fees an’ y- ee thirty dollars hit’ll cost ye, all 
when ye Pate al re = in’, an sich. 3ut that'll all come 
OPE wiles mv 2 r place an’ are doin’ well. Ye'll do well, 
ny count,’’ looking at the resolute young face. 


have 


“*Yes, You're on the Right Trail, Mrs. Carrol. 


‘** And how would I live meantime—baby andI?”’ 

‘*Oh, somebody’d grub-stake ye—lend ye 
money to buy victuals till ye git a-goin’,’’ was the 
cheertul answer. ‘‘Thatain’tcharity. Ye’ll bea 
woman of prope’ty when ye prove up, an’ ye kin pay easy, 
then. Ye’ll pay long before that, I’ll bet.”’ 

‘* And that’s all there is to homesteading?’’ cried 
Margaret. ‘‘ Why, I could do that if——”’ 

‘*Course ye kin,’’ echoed the old woman heartily. 
They were nearly at Margaret’s door now. In the few 
remaining moments they talked eagerly : the girl question- 
ing from the depths of her inexperience ; the old woman 
answering out of a kind heart and the fullness of hard-won 
knowledge, till she set her passengers down at the little 
boarding-house. 

The young mother had walked away from that door 
within the hour, a creature distraught ; but the old soul in 
the cart brought back to it a woman with a hope which 
was fast crystallizing into a purpose. The queer outfit 
zigzagged out across the plain, the girl standing to look 
after the old campaigner going to her own place, and she 
never saw her again. 

on 


Margaret, with a glow and uplift in her soul which made 
another woman of her, laid before the landlady her new 
plan for homesteading. One must bear in mind that this 
was the Western cattle country, a new land, a land of 
deserts, of sudden big fortunes, and of crude, mutable con- 
ditions —a land whose hospitality is as the Arabs’, whose 









the ponies, saddle, bridle, six-shooters 
and rifle, and the cow-puncher bed — 
John’s outfit, so deeply endeared to 
her—to purchase railroad tickets — 
tickets, ah! towhere? Where? Now, 
planning to undertake a man’s part, 
her circle of genial advisers quickly made her understand 
that a man’s outfit was what she needed. Fortunately, she 
was in a neighborhood (if there is such a thing as a neighbor- 
hood tucked away anywhere in the vast stretches of our 
Southwestern cattle country) where the women ride the 
same saddles their brothers use. So John’s entire outfit, 
with the tarpaulin for protection from rain, was available. 
The conclusion finally 

arrived at wasthat Margaret 








hearts are warm and quick and generous. ‘The necessary 
loan was arranged then and there, three of ‘‘ the boys” 
sharing it; and all that evening and the next day the 
young widow’s plans were talked over, inspected, revised 
by the landlady, even the landlady’s husband —sober for 
the moment—and no less than six cow-punchers, friends 
of the baby’s father. All approved. Not one but had 
valuable suggestions to offer. 

The girl had thought (with reluctance) that, if it must be 
retreat — flight — she might realize enough from the sale of 





She was Called the “Cattle Queen” 


It’s the Very Thing for You to Homestead’” 





leave the baby with the 
kind boarding-house 
woman, pack a camp out- 
fit on one of the ponies— 
under the instruction of 
several of the cow-punch- 
ers—and ride the other 
across toSan Mateo. There 
was a small branch railroad 
building to a mining camp 
in the mountains there, and 
it was believed that the girl 
could homestead within 
fiity miles of it—if she 
could get a place on a 
main-traveled trail she 
would be all right. 
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It seemed stranger to 
Margaret than any incident 
of fiction when she actually 
rode forth upon that trip, 
John’srifle upon hersaddle. 
In her two years of life with 
John in this country she had 
learned to be a good shot, 
to help pack and make 
camp, and to sleep fear- 
lessly in the open. She 
had, of course, never before 
done this alone ; the lump 
would rise in her throat at 
the continually recurring 
thought that it had always 
been to go with John that 
the tent and the bed and 
her little personal belong- 
ings had been packed upon 
Creeping Mose, the pack 
sony. But she dared not 
~s now by being afraid. 
It was the time of new 
things—new struggles, new 
hopes, new possibilities. 

The second day out she 
met upon the trail a party 
of friendly souls, two small households from adjoining 
ranches, returning from an extended hunting expedition, 
with much game, and ebullient, high spirits. They 
exclaimed admiringly over her pluck; they made her 
‘* throw in”? with them for dinner ; and when all her story 
was told it appeared that they had known of John’s death, 
and two of the men were old acquaintances of his. 

‘* Yes, you’re on the right trail, Mrs. Carrol,”’ the oldest 
mansaid. ‘‘It’s the very thing for you to homestead.’’ 

‘* Going over in the San Mateo country ?’’ questioned a 
little Tennessee woman, wife of the third man tn the party. 

Margaret nodded. 

Turning to the one young fellow in the crowd, the little 
woman said, ‘‘ Billy, give her your place. You'll never 
get back there for it. It’s the finest spring anywhere 
around,’’ she explained to Margaret, ‘‘ an’ plumb hid. 
We jest stumbled on to it, a-runnin’ a bear one day. _ Billy 
’ lowed that when he found a wife he was gwine to take her 
there an’ homestead it.’’ 

It sounds strange to Eastern ears, but all eight of those 
people turned back, and made the long afternoon journey 
with Margaret, to be sure that she was set in the exact 
road. ‘‘’Ca’se hit’s a sorter blind trail in spots, an’ ye 
mought git mislaid on it all alone, the fust time.’’ 

Betore her new friends left her that evening (intending to 
travel half the moonlit night) they gave her a little map and 
detailed directions that eventually led her straight to the spot. 
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After two days of riding across the plain alone, two nights 
of camping alone beneath the stars, she sat on her pony and 
looked down at her new treasure. There lay the spring, a 
sheet of water hidden in a tiny cave opening in the face of 
a steep ledge. The rarest of things in this Southwestern 
country, pure, freestone water, it welled from beneath one 
rock and disappeared under another, leaving no signal of 
greenery to lead man or man’s creatures to it. The grizzly, 
the mountain lion, antelope and deer no doubt knew it; 
but about its margin there was no stamping and fouling of 
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For the Lack of a Wife 


T WAS Anthony Nettleton’s nature to 
be brusque, but he was unusually con- 
siderate in explaining personally to 
Horace Culver the reason for the 
latter’s discharge. 

‘* It is the policy of the company,’’ 
explained Mr. Nettleton, ‘‘ to give 
preference to married men.”’ 

‘**] never heard of that,’ said 
Culver gloomily. 

** It has been the theoretical policy 
for a long time,’’ Nettleton told him, ‘‘ but | must con- 
fess that it has been somewhat neglected in practice. We 
will not keep an incompetent man merely because he is 
married, and we will not discharge a good man merely 
because he is single, but we deem it wise to give prefer- 
ence to the man of family. However, your record here 
has been most creditable, and I shall give you a strong 
letter of recommendation.”’ 

** You needn’t mind,’ said Culver with sudden 
cheerfulness ; ‘‘ I'll marry.” 

Nettleton’s face aud into a grim smile. 

‘* 1 admire your enterprise,’ he said; ‘* but I don’t 
think we can afford to encourage matrimony on that 
basis, and I certainly should not like to have my daughter 
considered matrimonially in such a way.’’ 

‘* Have you a daughter ?’’ asked Culver quickly. 

ae 

** That’s too bad,”’ said Culver. 

Nettleton frowned and then smiled. 

‘* | infer,’’ he said, ‘‘ that you have no one in mind.”’ 

‘* No,’’ said Culver, ‘* but I know a lot of nice girls.’’ 

‘* That being the case,’’ said Nettleton, ‘‘ I shall have 
to remove them from the danger of being used as a 
business convenience. I have explained this to you 
personally only because of your excellent record.”’ 

‘* Thunder! I could have been married long ago,”’ 
gruinbled Culver. 

‘* But you are not,”’ said Mr. Nettleton ; ‘‘ and we are 
not going to encourage any hasty matrimonial ventures. 
We'll give you a week with pay to find a new a 

‘*I’'m entitled to a vacation,’’ argued Culver. 
‘* There’s no vacation in hunting for a new job.”’ 
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Again Nettleton frowned and then smiled. There 
was something in the way the young man struck out for 
his full rights that was worthy of admiration. 

‘* T’ll give you the vacation,’’ he said finally ; ‘‘ two 
weeks of vacation and another week to hunt a job, but 
don’t mention it to the others.”’ 

‘* And a wife won’t help me?’”’ 

‘* Not now. Shut the door as you go out, please.’’ 

‘* Thunder !’’ ejaculated Culver as he left; ‘* who’d 
ever think girls could be of so much importancé! | 
ought to have told him I was engaged,”’ ne reflected. 
‘* | wonder if I couldn’t rig up a story for him.’’ 

A little thought convinced him of the impracticability 
of this, however. Nettleton might be annoyingly inquis- 
itive about the girl. Culver did not feel that he could 
give her name with any certainty offhand, for the one 
thus selected might decline the honor and compel him to 
make a new and quick guess. 

That question being settled, Culver gave thought to the 
best method of enjoying two weeks of leisure, reserving 
the third for the task of impressing his value upon some 
other employer, and he finally decided that a fortnight of 
fishing was what he needed. He made his selection of 
a place blindly and went that same day, paying more 
attention to the hotel than to the promise of sport. 

Culver had planned to fish early the first morning after 
his arrival, but, on being called, found the bed more 
comfortable than the lake. In consequence he was 
beaten by a girl. He saw her some distance down 
the lake as he was putting out in his boat, and in her 
big, broad-brimmed straw hat she did not look very 
prepossessing. Nevertheless, she was feminine, and 
nearly everything feminine calls for investigation by 
the unattached young man on an outing. So Culver 
promptly decided that the best fishing must be in that 
direction. Presently he discovered that there was some- 
thing familiar about the girl, and a little later he recog- 
nized her. She was Miss Ethel Denby. Hecould claim 
only a very slight acquaintance with Miss Denby in 
the city, but any one whose name you know looks 
like an old friend when encountered unexpectedly, 
with fishing tackle, in the early morning. 
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The big hat seemed to give piquancy to the face 
beneath, and Culver was conscious of the fact that the 
girl was prettier than: he had thought. He inquired as 
anxiously about the fishing as if he had rowed that dis- 
tance solely to get her opinion. She informed him that 
it was poor, but people at the hotel were dreadiully 
stupid, so there was little else to do. He was sorry for 
that, because it was the fishing that had brought him 
there, and he had no other interest in the place —that 
is, he had no other interest previous to this happy 
encounter. She assured him that it was a pleasure to 
find some one at last who had the energy to do some- 
thing, even if it involved getting up early ; and this led 
him to say with much earnestness that fishing was a 
sport that would get him up early any day. To prove 
this he climbed over into her boat and helped her untan- 
gle a line that had become snarled. Then he stayed 
there, and after a while they took his boat in tow and he 
rowed her back to the hotel. 

‘*T am glad you are fond of fishing,’’ she remarked, 
when they reached the pier. 

** Oh, I’m devoted to the sport,’’ he returned. 

‘* Then I should think you would put out a line, once 
in a while,’’ she said mischievously. 

It suddenly dawned upon him that he had not even 
baited his hook that morning, but he explained that 
good fishermen always spent much time in a survey of 
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the field before beginning the actual work, and he had 
been merely preparing to begin ; he was going out again 
immediately after breakfast. She did not possess that 
much enthusiasny,- and, strangely enough, he forgot all 
about the fishing until evening, when they both went out 
with fishing tackle and returned without fish. 

Culver met Mrs. Denby, who thought him a nice 
young man. She was something of an invalid, and she 
did not know that Mr. Culver and her daughter were of 
so identically the same mind in all the details of fishing 
that they found no necessity for two boats after the first 
day. They were strangely unlucky in the matter of 
results, although they spent much of their days on the 
water. One impertinent and annoying fellow undertook 
to explain this by telling how he came upon them in a 
shady nook without even a line out; but possibly they 
had merely stopped to overhaul their tackle. 

About the end of the first week Culver awoke to the 
real situation. 

‘* Why didn’t I meet you before ?’’ he asked irritably. 

** You did meet me before,’’ she returned in surprise. 
‘* We met twice in the city.”’ 

‘* But that didn’t count,’’ he retorted. ‘‘ I wish I’d 
known you the way I do now.” 

sé Why ? ” 

Now that was a perfectly natural question, but Culver 
suddenly discovered that he did not want to tell her why. 
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Somehow it didn’t seem exactly the thing to explain 
that she might have saved his job for him. But he 
began to do some serious thinking. 

** T’ll bet,’’ he argued to himself, ‘‘ that old Nettleton 
will take me back if I show up with a wife.”’ Then he 
was angry with himself for figuring on such a basis, 
which showed something of a change in his matrimonial 
point of view. 

Once he found himself almost on the point of a pro- 
»osal, but strange doubts assailed him. What right had 
le, a man without a job, to ask her to marry him? 
What reason had he to believe that she would accept 
him? Even if she were willing to share his misfortunes 
with him, would it not be despicably selfish in him to 
permit it? If he could only be sure of Nettleton 

He wrote eight letters to Mr. Nettleton that night, 
destroying seven and mailing the eighth, after which he 
convinced himself that any one of the seven would have 
been preferable to the eighth. However, the letter that 
he sent was earnest, if not wholly convincing to Mr. 
Nettleton. Culver explained that he had found the one 
girl in the world for him and insisted strenuously that he 
was not marrying to retain hisjob. Nevertheless it was 
necessary to retain his job in order to marry, so he 
wanted to know whether his return with a wife, under 
these conditions, would affect the previous decision. 

Unfortunately, his former flippant treatment of the 
matrimonial requirement had a tendency to make 
Nettleton suspicious of any love-at-first-sight story, and 
he replied that consideration for the girl seemed to make 
it imperative that no commercial inducement to matri- 
mony be held out. 

‘* The idiot !’’ grumbled Culver. ‘‘ Can’t 1 make him 
understand that it’s the girl that’s the main thing now ?”’ 

But that was precisely what he could not make 
him understand. Even when, in desperation, he tele- 
graphed, ‘* Genuine love match,’’ he received the reply, 
** No vacancy.” 

Considering the matter dispassionately, it was very 
clear to him that he ought to go away, but he did not. 
He was now encroaching on the third week —the week 
that he had mentally reserved for the search for a new 
place — but he still continued to take her out fishing and 
bring her back without fish. Some of the people at the 
hotel were unkind enough to comment on the fact that 
she used to bring back fish when she went out alone. 
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A spoken proposal of marriage is not always neces- 
sary: it sometimes happens that there comes a tacit 
understanding that seems quite as binding as a formal 
engagement, and Culver found himself drifting into 
something of this sort. At the same time he never was 
wholly certain of her, and so it became necessary, for his 
peace of mind, to make a certainty of it one way or the 
other. His impulse was to make sure of the girl first 
and explain matters afterward, but, to his great annoy- 
ance, his recently-discovered conscience compelled him 
to tell her the situation first. 

‘*So I’m a man without a job,’”’ he said in conclusion, 
cutting the account short before reaching his recent 
efforts to secure a reconsideration of the decision. 

‘*] admire you,’’ she said, ‘‘ for your devotion to 
principle.” 

‘* What principle ?’’ he asked, bewildered. 

‘* Why, some men would have rushed off and married 
almost any girl they could get rather than lose so good 
a position,’’ she exclaimed. 

He had another struggle with that refractory con- 
science, and the conscience downed him. 

‘* ]—] thought of it,’’ he admitted. 

‘* But you didn’t do it.’’ 

‘* He—he said that kind of an impromptu business 
marriage wouldn’t make any difference.”’ 

‘** [’m glad of that,’’ she said. ‘‘ Of course, it’s rather 
hard on you now, but ——’”’ 

‘* Oh, I was a fool to think of such a thing!’’ he 
interrupted earnestly. ‘‘ I’ve learned better since then 
—nothing would tempt me to do such a despicable and 
wicked thing now! You believe it, don’t you?” 

‘* Yes, I believe it,” she answered, looking frankly 
into hiseyes. ‘‘ I believe you, but I don’t believe him.” 

‘* Who?’’ 

‘** Mr. Nettleton. If he likes you as well as he says he 
does he’ll be glad of an excuse to take you back.” 

‘* Well,” he blurted out desperately, ‘‘ I wrote that 
I’d found the only girl in the world, and I meant it, too. 





You won’t misunderstand me, will you? The job coulc 
go hang, and Nettleton with it, if I didn’t need it to——”’ 

** What did he say ?’’ she interrupted. 

‘* *No vacancy,’’”’ he replied. ‘* Then I telegraphed 
him, and he sent the same answer.’’ 

Their eyes met, but neither seemed ready to speak. 

** Will you marry me?’’ he asked abruptly. 

‘* Of course,’’ she answered. .- 

A little later they entered upon a practical considera- 
tion of the situation, at which they succeeded in settling 
one or two important points. 

** You'll get your old position back,’ she asserted 
confidently. 

‘* I’m afraid not,’’ he returned. ‘‘ Nettleton isn’t the 
man to change his mind.”’ 

** Oh, yes, you will,’’ she insisted. ‘‘ He doesn’t want 
you to marry to get the place, and that’s right. But 
he’ll give it to you when you are married,’’ she went on. 

Even Culver’s revivified conscience balked at the task 
of compelling him to worry about the consequences of 
an immediate wedding when she, knowing the circum- 
stances, was ready to take the risk. Besides, she had a 
small income of her own. 

The big hat was worn so that the upward part of the 
brim was in front when they returned to the hotel. This 
simplified matters very much, for the brim had been 
dreadfully in the way. 

Mrs. Denby was easily reconciled to the arrangement. 
Being an invalid, she had learned to rely upon her 
daughter’s judgment in nearly all matters. She liked 
Culver, and Culver assured her that she should always 
have a home with them. He did not say what kind of 
a home, for the very good reason that he didn’t know. 
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The first thing that Culver did after he found himself 
in actual possession of a real wife was to telegraph an 
announcement of the fact to Nettleton. The third week 
—the week given him to find a new job— was just clos- 
ing, SO no time was to be lost. They had driven to a 
little town a few miles from the hotel tor the quiet wed- 
ding, and then had returned to pack up, intending to 
leave at once for the city. 

** You needn’t worry,”’ his wife told him confidently. 
‘* Mr. Nettleton will take you back. The lack of a wife 
lost you your place, and now you’ve got one.”’ 

** Yes,’”’ he returned thoughtfully, ‘‘ and it’s mighty 
lucky I didn’t know how important it was before.’’ 

‘*Why?”’ she asked, although she knew the answer. 

** Because I’d have had one before I met you.’’ He 
shuddered a little at the thought of such a catastrophe, 
and she agreed with him. ‘‘ But,’’ he added, ‘‘ I’m not 
sure yet that Nettleton will accept a corrected record in 
place of an original one. It looks as if he ought to; it’s 
mighty funny if he’s got to look for the date on a wife ; 
but you can’t tell.”’ 

‘*T can,’ she assured him; ‘‘ | know just what he'll 
do: he’ll tell you to report. There’s a telegram now.” 

Culver took the telegram from the boy who brought it, 
and opened it hastily. His wife was nodding confi 
dently, when she saw him scowl and then flush angrily. 

** © Sorry for the girl. No vacancy,’”’ he said. 

‘* Oh, the brute!’’ she cried. ‘‘ He still thinks you’re 
interested only in the place. Well, we’ll show him a 
thing or two.”’ 

‘* We might as well cut him out of our calculations,”’ 
he argued gloomily. 

‘* Well, we won’t!’’ she retorted hotly. ‘* Do you 
think I’m going to rest under the imputation that you 
married me to get a job? No, sir! We'll go and see 
him — both of us; that’s what we'll do!”’ 

‘* T would like to have him see vou,’’ admitted Culver, 
looking at her with loving pride. ‘‘ That would be 
enough to convince him that I didn’t marry you for any- 
thing but yourself, but he’ll never change his decision.”’ 

‘* We'll see what he’ll do when we get there,’’ she 
retorted. ‘‘ I don’t intend to have him casting slurs on 
my husband, anyway. I guess you never saw me with 
my temper up, did you?”’ ‘ 

He never had, but he secretly thought her indignation 
made her prettier than ever. ; 

** Cynical old thing!’’ she commented on the train 
that bore them to the city. ‘‘ He sees money in every- 
thing, but we’ll show him he’s wrong this time.”’ 
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Culver could not see how it was going to help matters 
any to go to Nettleton in this humor, but he was 
wholly unable to pacify her on the subject. In every 
other way she was as sweet and tractable as a bride 
could be, but the insinuation that she had been married 
for business reasons rankled. 

They called upon Nettleton the following morning, 
and what happened after they were admitted to his pri- 
vate office was so bewildering that Culver had the sensa- 
tions of aman ina dream. He saw his wife go straight 
to Nettleton’s desk ; he saw the look of astonishment on 
Nettleton’s face; he saw the girl shake an accusing 
finger under Nettleton’s nose ; he heard her ask, ‘‘ Do 
you think my husband married me for any nasty old 
job ?’”’ and he heard Nettleton answer, ‘‘ No, my dear. 

‘* There!’ she exclaimed, triumphantly turning to her 
husband. ‘‘ [ told you we’d make him own up.”” 

‘* Did you know this?’’ asked Nettleton, also turning 
to Culver. 

‘* Know what?” returned Culver, mystified. _ 

‘‘T guess you didn’t,” said Nettleton, noting the 
bewilderment. ‘‘ If not, you’re luckier than a four-leat 
clover—too lucky to lose. Report for duty in the 
morning.”’ a 

‘* Of course he didn’t know,” the girl broke in. | I 
didn’t even know he was employed here until — until he 
proposed.”’ 

** Know what ?’’ asked Culver again. ; . 

‘* Oh, nothing much,’”’ answered Nettleton with his 
grim smile ; ‘‘ only I am your wife’s uncle.” 
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With Lady Betty at a Houseboat Party 


As Told by Molly Wainwright, and Edited by C. N. and A. 


Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” “Lady Betty Across the 


IV 
mY MOTHER being an Angel and my 
stepfather a ‘*‘ real live’’ Saint, the first 
thing they did on receiving telegrams 
from Stanforth and Jim and me, about 
what had happened at Sandringham, 
was not only to wire their consent, but 
also to-say they were coming to me. 

I hadn’t dared to dream of any- 
thing so glorious, and had been rather 
torn between a longing to see my own dear people immedi- 
ately, and a reluctance to leave my own dear lover soon 
aiter we had begun to belong to one another. 

Jetty, as well as Jim, was delighted that ‘* Dove’’ and 
‘“Don” (as I always call my two Dears) would come to 
me; and off went a cable insisting that they should visit 
at the house in Park Lane instead of putting up ata hotel. 
Presently arrived an answer accepting, but adding that, 
owing to unexpected circumstances, they would not be able 
to sail in less than a fortnight. This wasa disappointment ; 
still | had their coming to 
look forward to, andmean- 
while life was more excit- 
ing than it had ever been. 

| don’t think that it was 
ever from the first moment 
one bit important to me 
that I was going to be a 
Duchess. It was Stan 
himself, and Stan only, 
who was (and is) of real 





importance. If he had 
been plain ‘* Mister’? in- 
stead of a Duke I should h 
have loved him just as ty 
much—not more, tor if 
that’s impossible; and | 


there was never a question 
that he had proposed to 
an heiress, because he had 
every reason to know I f 
hadn’t a penny that didn’t 
come from my stepfather 
—a stepfather rather prej- 
udiced than otherwise 
against ‘‘an effete aris- 
tocracy””’ in general, and 
Dukes in particular. As 
Stan did know this, long 
before he spoke, it would 
have been an insult to 
remind him that Don 
would be less likely to 
give me a big dof as a pro- 
spective Duchess, than as 
the promised bride of a 
Mr. John Smith. 
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There were people in 
the world, however, who 
seemed to think it very 
important that there was 
to be a new Duchess of 
Stantorth. Somehow the 
news flew about like wild- 
fire that the match had 
been made up by the King 
and Queen, at Sandring- 
ham ; so nobody dared to 
disapprove of me, in spite 
ol my not being an heiress. 
Every one rushed to call 
and say nice things, and 
no daily or weekly paper 
considered itself complete 
without paragraphs con- 
cerning our engagement, 
half ot them being made 
up of mistakes and inac- ; 
curacies, : 

As tor the King and 
Queen, to add to all they 
had done to make our 
happiness, no sooner had 
they got back to Bucking- 
ham Palace and fulfilled 
a lew important, official 
sort of duties, than they 
turned their attention to : 
our affairs again. We 
Were invited to a dinner at 
the Palace, which was to 
be given in honor of our 


engageme **We,”’ i 
a igement. W €, of course, included every one closely 
onnected with Stan’s | 


wished that it might omen wc family, and I could have 
“* immediate fan en lave been a little later, when my 
ts te roncromicy a might also have been commanded 
endian of Uns P ang " King and Queen would be out of 
harbor: so [ h: te ren my Dears’ ship would steam into 
it was 0 we a ; oo - content with things as they were. 
anything A tenes vi dinner, on a far grander scale than 
not to he — 1 . Sandringham. I felt quite ashamed 
worth the en enough to appreciate at their full 
chef, * nodhencsst ue Sona planned by the King’s famous 
ayear. A oo. Ap tose Salary is nearly ten thousand dollars 
mate friend’ 1G Many of the King and Queen’s most inti- 
“nds, of their own special set, were invited in our 


honor: ; i i f 
ws and it was a pretty idea of the Queen’s that each 
le of the ladies should have © 


here wer a souvenir of the occasion. 
~~ wre Name-cards at the places « > guests, and 
the women’s were places of the guests, < 


of tortoise-sheli ete beautiful little stand-up frames 
twined initials of ‘tl ‘ pola crowns on top, and the inter- 
In tiny diamonds TI lost and hostess—*" E”’ and ‘‘A, 
or photograph fr nese were of just the right size to use 
gave me a I soar atterward, and the King and Queen 
together. to p: siapshot picture of themselves, taken 
’ put into mine. 
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The next thing that happened was an invitation to dine 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales, at Marlborough 
House. This time Stanforth and I were supposed to be 
the hero and heroine of the occasion; but it was a very 
large dinner, so big that it had to be served in the state 
dining-hall, a great, beautiful room where two splendid 
fireplaces —one at each end—had been filled in with crim- 
son English roses and American goldenrod. That scheme 
of decoration was the Princess’s own thought, and was 
arranged, she said, not only to please Stanforth’s Ameri- 
can fiancée, but to show her appreciation of Americans 
as well. 

It was the day after this dinner at Marlborough House 
that Stanforth came half an hour earlier than usual. He 
had just received a private message from the King, his 
godfather, to say that if my parents would consent to our 
marriage taking place in London, he and the Queen would 
have much pleasure in being present. This idea came 

“almost as a shock to me, for | had expected to go back 

































“On Our Side of the River Stretched a Long Line 
of Gayly-Decked Houseboats. Our ‘White Ladye’ 
was the Prettiest of All, and Now and Then | Heard 
Murmurs of Admiration from the Punts and Skiffs 
Packed Together in a Solid Mass” 


with my mother and stepfather to America in a few weeks, 
and to be followed—after some months, perhaps — by 
Stanforth; then the wedding. But Stanforth was dis- 
tracted with joy at the hope of being married so much 
sooner, and I couldn’t bear to dash his happiness. Betty 
too, was entranced at the prospect, because, she said, 
it would be such a glorious ‘‘ wind-up ’”’ to a wonderful 
season. It would be a regular fairy-prince-and-princess 
wedding, she pleaded ; a scene to remember always. 
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It hardly seemed possible to me that Dove and Don 
would consent to my being married in a foreign land, even 
though they would be in that foreign land at the time ; for 
my stepfather is such a patriotic and independent American, 
that, I argued, a Royal wish would scarcely appear of 
paramount importance to him. However, Stantorth cabled, 
and Jim cabled, long messages, costing I don’t know how 
much, and somewhat to my surprise the answer was 
‘* Yes,’? Then there was more cabling (all our communi- 
cation had to be done in that way, since Dove and Don 
were starting so soon), and at last a date was arranged. 
It was settled to meet the convenience of the King and 
Queen, partly, as their engagements are of the fixed kind 
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Water,” etc. 


that can’t be broken ; and so a day just before Goodwood 
and the end of the London season was chosen. The Dears 
would arrive on the ninth of July, so that we should have 
more than a fortnight together before the wedding. 

The Henley Regatta would have to be my ‘‘ very last”’ 
public appearance before I was married, and I was look- 
ing forward to that more eagerly than I had to any other 
event of the season. 

Lady Victoria’s husband, Sir Gilbert Mantell, is so 
immensely rich and so indulgent that whatever his wife 
wishes him to do he does at once. She wanted an old 
castle in the North of Scotland : he bought it. She felt she 
really needed a huge house in London: he boughtit. She 
suddenly thought how nice it would be to own a place on 
the river, close to Henley; so he bought that, too; and it 
was there that Betty and Jim and I—and Stanforth, of 
course — were invited to join a house-party Lady Victoria 
was getting up for the three days of the Regatta. 

Dean’s Court, the riverside place, is as old as King 
Charles the Second, and was built originally by Nell Gwynn 
for her son, the Duke of St. Albans. Many alterations and 
additions were made by many generations of owners, but 
the varying styles of architecture only rendered the house 
more picturesque. Lady Victoria had picked up treasures 
in the way of antique furniture 
to suit the charming old rooms, 
and a few restorations had made 
the place perfect. We had all 
been down once, from Saturday 
to Monday, early in the season, 
and the house, with its smooth 
lawn sloping down to the river, 
made so exquisite a picture in 
my mind that I quite longed to 
see it again in reality. Alto- 
gether I expected to enjoy this 
last gayety of my girlhood more 
keenly than I had enjoyed any- 
thing, except the days at Sand- 
ringham; and it was a_ blow 
to find Lady Malcolm Belleville 
in the cool, white drawing-room 
when we arrived at Dean’s 
Court, just in time to dress for 
dinner. 

Stanforth had motored us 
down, and Lady Victoria had 
given us reason to believe 
that we should be a family 
party till the next morning 
— the first of the Regatta. 

But there was Lady Mal- 

colm, the one woman 

of all I'd met whom I 

instinctively felt to be 
my enemy. 
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‘So tiresome of 
her,’’ said Lady Vic, 
as she took Betty and 
me to our rooms, 
‘* She wired asking 
me to have her here, 
and I couldn’t well 
make an excuse that 
I was full up, as this 
is such a huge, old 
house; and you 
know, she’s a dis- 
tant cousin by mar- 
riage of Gilbert’s. 
The poor dear is 
awfully proud of her, 
as the one ‘ swell’ 
he ever had in his 
family until he an- 
nexed us. I wanted 
you to ourselves 
tonight, so she might 
at least have waited 
till tomorrow; but 
she isn’t that sort. 
When she wants to 
doathing she simply 
carries it through in 
spite of the world and 
all its little ways.”’ 

Since that tea on 
the Terrace at West- 
minster when I first 
saw Lady Malcolm 
Belleville, and the 
Royal Ball that same evening, I had met her several times, 
and had always felt a ‘‘ creepy’ sense of her antagonism. 
It could not be that she disliked me solely on account of 
her sister and the horrid affair of the bracelet (even if she 
knew anything of that), for she had begun hating me on 
the Terrace before Stanforth got the bracelet back. Of 
course there was the story that she and Stan had cared 
for each other, and that she would have liked to marry 
him; but even if there were something in it (the subject 
had never yet been mentioned between Stan and me) she 
oughtn’t to bear me a grudge, because he had never loved 
her enough to propose. 

Naturally, if one feels that one’s disliked, one is inclined 
to ‘* bristle” a little ; so I didn’t try to be glad that Lady 
Vic had been compelled to accept Lady Malcolm as a 
guest. I hada presentiment that she would spoil our first 
evening, or perhaps the whole visit at Dean’s Court, and 
this conviction didn’t improve my spirits at dinner. I 
seemed, in my own eyes, immature, almost awkward com- 
pared to her; and she was so witty and agreeable that I 
told myself it was absurd to hope Stan would regret her 
presence as much as I did. 

When Lady Vic gave the signal for getting up from the 
table she said, ‘‘ Let’s go and have our coffee on the deck 
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of the houseboat, and the men can join us when they’re 
ready. I fancy they won't be long !’”’ 

So we strolled out and down to the foot of the lawn, 
where that wonderful bower of pink and white bloom, 
the houseboat named ‘* White Ladye,’’ was moored, all 
ready decorated for the Regatta. 

The big houseboat itself was white ; but each window 
had a frame of growing roses, cleverly arranged ; there 
was a thick lattice of rose-bushes all around the low rail- 
ing of the roof-deck, and masses of more roses wherever 
roses could be. The awning was pale green, and 
among the roses were tiny electric lights in rose-colored 
lamps. But the lamps were for the Regatta nights, and 
this evening we contented ourselves with the moonlight 
on deck, though there were pink-shaded lights in the 
drawing-room and dining-room below. 
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Betty and I paced up and down, slowly, with our arms 
around each other’s waists, talking about Stan and the 
wedding-day-to-be ; but in a few minutes Lady Malcolm 
contrived to get Betty away from me by passing on to 
her some question of Lady Victoria’s. When the two 
sisters were well engaged in a laughing discussion Lady 
Malcolm came to me, where I stood apart, listening 
dreamily to a faraway tinkle of music on the water. 

‘* Miss Wainwright,’’ she said in her low, sweet voice, 
‘* | asked to come here especially to meet you. That 
surprises you, of course ; but you know I was away from 
England when your engagement was announced, I'd 
taken my sister abroad to consult a famous specialist. 
It was only a week ago that I got back, and I’ve been 
trying to find a chance for a talk with you ever since.”’ 

‘* You are very kind,’ I replied rather coldly. ‘‘I 
suppose you mean tbat you want to give me your good 
wishes for my future happiness ?’’ 

‘*] want to say that you can have no ‘ future happi- 
ness’ if you marry Stanforth. He doesn’t love you, and 
1 know trom what I’ve seen of you that you are the sort 
of girl to be miserable with a man who doesn’t care.”’ 

I trembled all over, but with anger, not fear. ‘‘ He 
does love me!’’ | exclaimed. ‘‘ Don’t you think I’d 
know if he didn’t ?”’ 

** You’reachild. You know nothing at all. He pro- 
posed to you because it was the King’s whim that he 
should. He was made to think you were dead in love, 
and Lady Betty and her husband were dying for the 
match. But even so, Stan wouldn’t have spoken if he 
and I hadn’t had a—misunderstanding. It happened 
the night of the ball at Marlborough House: you 
remember? He lost hope of me then, and didn’t care 
much what became of him; so when pressure was 
brought to bear he sacrificed himself. If you’d had eyes 
you must have seen that he was miserable in those days. 
Now he’s doing his best to seem happy. He'll keep it 
up for a while, no doubt, but no man can bear such a 
strain for long. I tell you, Miss Wainwright, if you 
marry him he’ll break down some day and beg you to 
forgive him if he goes away and never sees you again. 
He couldn’t stand life with a woman he didn’t love, 
knowing that the woman he adored, adored him too, 
and was dying of grief for the loss of him.”’ 

I had grown cold now instead of hot, cold as a statue ; 
and she was so earnest, her voice so tremulous, that — 
in spite of myself, in spite of everything—I began to 
wonder despaitringly if, after all, she told the truth. Still 
lanswered firmly : ‘‘ Idon’t believe you, Lady Malcolm.” 

‘* T didn’t expect you to take my word, though it’s my 
duty to warn you. Tell me this: if you did believe he 
cared, not for you, but for me, would you give him up, 
even now —almost at the eleventh hour ?”’ 

** If I did believe that I’d give him up, even if it were 
at the altar,’’ I heard myself answer. 

‘* Very well, then; take these letters. I brought them 
to give you as a proof. You'll recognize the handwrit- 
ing. Read them. They belong to me, and I have the 
right to bid you do that.’’ 

She had not time for another word, for at that instant 
the men came along the lawn, calling to us on the 
houseboat, and in another moment they were on board. 
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It was a thin packet of letters, without envelopes, which 
Lady Malcolm had slipped into my hand, and instinct- 
ively my fingers closed upon it. She hurried away, lest 
I should compel her to take it back, but I could not 
have done that without risking a scene, since it was clear 
she was ready to dare anything. Besides, something 
seemed to force me to keep the packet. I had a pretty 
silk bag hung over my arm, a bag which Betty had made 
to carry my fan and te eh 4 Now I slid the letters 
into it, and when Stan came to me I felt horribly 
conscious of the dreadful things. 

My head drummed. I did not know what I should do: 
whether my life were broken, or whether I were being 
aes with by Lady Malcolm Belleville, as a cat plays 
with a mouse before destroying it. 

‘* Come with me, darling,’’ whispered Stan; ‘‘ 1 want 
to show you the rose garden.”’ 

But I would not go, though it was the thing I had 
longed to do. How could I be alone with him, not 
having made up my mind whether to be frank and open 
or silent? I felt wretchedly young and inexperienced, 
and very homesick for mother. I could not make my 
manner natural, though I tried, and when Stan asked 
anxiously if anything was the matter I answered that I 
had a headache. It was true: my head and my heart 
both ached, and I felt alone in a terrible world, which 
only a little while ago had been perfectly beautiful. 

By-and-by Lady Malcolm complained of being cold, 
though it was an exquisite night without a hint of chill in 
the air. She said, ‘‘ I'll sing to you, if you like, if you’ll 
come below.”’ And it would have been rude to reply 
that we did not like. 

The houseboat drawing-room was all white and green, 
with the heads of the pink roses looking in at the lace- 
curtained windows. In one corner was a little white 
piano. Lady Malcolm found a song she liked in a pile 
of music and called Stan to turn the pages for her. It 
was that honey-sweet old ballad of Tosti’s, ‘‘Good-by, 
Summer,” that she chose, and her voice was a superb 
contralto with heart-breaking notes — oh, but a thousand 
times better than my poor, little girlish mezzo which 
Stan had seemed to love! She looked up at him— 
straight into his eyes—at the saddest parts of the song, 


and I thought, quivering, if he did care what anguish he 
must be suffering. 

It was more than I could bear to see or hear, and I 
slipped away when no one was looking, crossing the 
gangway which connected ‘* White Ladye’’ with the 
lawn, and running as fast as I could to the house. 

In my own room, with the door locked, I thrust my 
hand down into the bag and closed it over the packet of 
letters. I was wild to read the words which Stan was 
supposed to have written to another woman while vow- 
ing that he loved me. But the touch of the folded sheets 
of paper calmed me in a dreadful, reasonable way. The 
letters, whatever they might contain, weren’t written to 
me, | reminded myself. If I read them I should be com- 
mitting a mean and unworthy act. Whether what I saw 
in their pages broke my heart or mended it, I should 
never be able to forgive or respect myself again. Yet— 
could I speak to Stan? Could I ask him if he had ever 
written love-letters to Lady Malcolm Belleville ? 

If | read the letters and believed her story I could not 
possibly go on staying at Lady Victoria’s. I would have 
to break with Stan at once, and beg Betty and Jim 
to take me away. The house-party would be spoiled. 
The truth would leak out. There would be a scandal, 
and— Lady Malcolm would be happy, because I had 
given her what she wanted. 

A kind of frozen obstinacy took possession of me. I 
determined that, if I could possibly keep up, I would do 
nothing for the present. Not now, or ever, would I read 
the letters without telling all to Stan first. And I would 
try hard torefrain from any accusation which would lead 
to a break between us until after the Henley Regatta 
was over. The very next day, when we got back to 
London, Dove and Don would be coming. I should 
have them to fly to if I left Betty’s house; and a parting, 
no matter how sudden, could somehow be managed 
without a scandal once I had my stepfather’s support. 
Thus Lady Victoria’s house-party could be kept together 
as if nothing had happened, and for these three days of 
gayety Lady Malcolm Belleville would be humiliated by 
the belief that she had not been able to crush me. 
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It would take a strong woman to get through three 
such days and not show what she felt, while I was only a 
girl of nineteen; but I made up my mind that I would 
do my utmost to steer my poor little ship bravely 
through the breakers. While I still wrestled with my 
misery Betty came and knocked at the door. She said 
every one—Stan especially—was anxious about me, I 
had disappeared so suddenly and had been gone so long. 

It was nothing but a headache, I answered. I thought 
I would go to bed now, but I should be ‘‘ quite all 
right’’ again tomorrow. Would she please say good- 
night to Stanforth and everybody for me? 

I hardly slept at all, and it was a relief to get up, long 
before eight ; but I had breakfast in my room, because I 
didn’t want to risk meeting Stan alone. Luckily the 
rest of the house-party were due to arrive in a special 
car attached to an early train; and I didn’t stir beyond 
my own door until I heard voices and laughter in the 
corridor outside and on the lawns. Then I appeared, in 
one of my prettiest white muslin frocks and a lovely 
Leghorn hat dripping roses, for I didn’t intend to be 
pitied by any one, or sneered at by Lady Malcolm. 

It was a perfect day, and already Lady Victoria and 
Sir Gilbert Mantell were taking their guests down to 
‘* White Ladye”’ to see the river sights and (pretend to) 
watch the racing. I found Stan waiting for me, but I 
wouldn’t stop for the few words alone he began to beg 
for. ‘‘ Oh, let’s hurry and follow the others !’’ I said. 
‘*] don’t want to miss anything. This is my first 
Henley, you know.’’ Then 1 walked as fast as I could, 
chattering every instant. 

I had not realized last night—the quiet night before 
the beginning of the Regatta—how wonderful Henley 
can be for its féte. 

Betty and Stan had both told me what to expect : how 
the Regatta is the greatest annual meeting of amateur 
oarsmen; teams of rowers from the universities, the 
London and other rowing clubs, and even competitors 
from other countries. I knew already that the course 
for the races began at the Temple and ended above 
Henley Bridge ; that I should see some good rowing if 
I chose to look ; and that there was nothing in England 
more typically English. But none of the descriptions I 
had heard of the gay and gorgeous scene on the river 
and its banks had come near the reality. If only I had 
been even a little happy I could have abandoned myself 
completely to enjoyment of the moment. Even as it 
was, when I was among the others on the long, narrow 
deck of the huge houseboat my wretchedness looked a 
little more remote and unreal than before. 

I knew every one in the party, and they were all 
charming to me because I was going to be a Duchess 
(littke dreaming there was a doubt of that), and we sat 
in pale green deck-chairs under the pale green awning, 
or drank cooling sherbets in the green-and-white 
drawing-room below. We were to lunch and dine on 
board, too, so as not to miss any of the fun. 
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The river was sparkling like a flood of diamonds in the 
morning sun; but as there was no race due yet the 
course was not kept clear. Boats of all kinds there were : 
flat punts, henked with flowers and propelled by pretty 
girls, charmingly dressed in white or palest colors, who 
stood, pole in hand, while young men in flannels steered 
with paddles ; skiffs, also flower-decked and fitted with 
frilly cushions, of tints to match the dresses or sashes of 
their dainty girl-occupants ; canoes, paddled by lovely 
young women in large, floppy hats, or young men in 
Panamas; fantastic craft, rigged up for the Regatta and 
having full crews of youths and maids—all in the same 
pattern of costume, white and green perhaps, or white 
and startling vermilion: no color was too bright. 
Besides all these there were rowboats and punts crowded 
with masked musicians, some in Japanese, Chinese or 
Spanish dress, with appropriate instruments, some with 
faces blackened and got up for ‘‘ Nigger Minstrels.’’ 
Sweet voices were singing popular airs, mandolins were 
tinkling, banjos plunk-plunketing, and some big boats 
even carried flag-draped pianos. 

On our side of the river stretched a long line of gayly- 
decked houseboats. Our ‘‘ White Ladye’’ was the 





prettiest of all, and now and then I heard murmurs of admira- 
tion from the punts and skiffs that drifted by, packed together 
in a solid mass 

At a distance, on the same side, I could see the lawns of 
various clubs, pointed out to me by Sir Gilbert, where in 
large tents luncheon and tea would be served to members 
and their guests. On the side opposite were sights even more 
amusing though not so beautiful as those on our own. 

Across the mile-long, almost straight course (marked off for 
the races by big, square, white posts with flying flags) the towing- 
poe ran. There was little enough of it to be seen this morning, 
nowever, for the river-bank on that side was covered with a mov- 
ing crowd of people. They could stand and see the racing: they 
could eat sandwiches, cakes, ‘‘ winkles” and fruit hawked by men 
and boys with trays; they could drink milk, ginger pop and espe- 
cially pink lemonade (or ‘‘lemon squash” as they would call it). 
Or they could have their fortunes told by gipsies; or their photo- 
graphs taken by traveling photographers; or they could delight 
in ‘‘cocoanut-shies” and all sorts of entertainments. 

As I looked, along came a fussy little Conservancy launch to 
clear the way for a race, and the pack of small boats broke before 
it like a floe of ice; punts, skiffs, canoes hurrying to get into place 
behind the white posts. It seemed impossible that there could be 
room for them there, but there was; and everybody was good- 
natured and laughing, though it seemed to me there was not so 
much noise as there would have been in my own country. 

I fancied that the next thing was to watch the race, and to be 
7 much excited over it, which would not be quite easy for me, 
as I knew nothing about the competitors. But I soon found that 
the Englishwomen knew little more than I did, except about the 
really great events of the day; and until those came none on our 
houseboat appeared to care a rap who lost or won. 
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We were tremendously gay at luncheon and were a long time 
over it, for which I was thankful, as it meant so many more min- 
utes or hours in which I needn’t manceuvre to keep away from 
Stan—till the end. We had several canoes and punts and row- 
boats of our own, all decked for the Regatta in the same color as 
‘*White Ladye’s,”’ and Stan—who was looking particularly nice 
in his river flannels—wanted me to go out on the water with 
him. Several times I made up excuses, and finally, when Lady 
Malcolm had asked if he would mind taking her, they went off 
together in a cushioned canoe. Stan paddled perfectly (he seems 
to do everything he undertakes well), and my heart grew heavy 
as I watched them slip away in the crowd of small craft. 

It was a hard day for me, and all the harder because every one 
else seemed happy; yet I got through it somehow, as I had hoped 
I would, not only without having a word alone with Stan, but 
without seeming to avoid him purposely. It was really clever of 
me, but I took no pleasure in my cleverness, and always before 
my mind’s eye I saw those letters which, with my body’s eyes, I 
hadn’t yet seen. Were they really in his handwriting? Had he 
written them to Lady Malcolm? Were they truly love-letters, 
and did they begin and end with any of the sweet words I had 
kissed sometimes in his letters to me? It would be easy to find 
out. I had only to look —— At last I persuaded myself that it 
was my duty to Stan to give just a glance and make sure at least 
whether or no they were written by him. 

I came to this conclusion in the evening after the blue twilight 
had fallen and begun to mingle with the silver of the moon. We 
were at dinner in the rose dining-room, the windows wide open, 
only the thinnest film of curtain shutting away the azure night 
and keeping in the pink-shaded radiance of our lamps. I could 
hardly wait to run away to the deserted house, open the drawer 
in which the bag containing the letters was locked, and put an end 
to my suspense; but I could not escape then. When we left the 
men at the table would be my time, I said to myself; but this 
evening the program was changed. The men went with us for 
coffee on deck, because Sir Gilbert was going to have all of the 
five hundred tiny lamps among the roses lighted, and every one 
wanted to be there to see the effect. I had no chance to flit, for 
Betty, ignorant of the storm in my soul, put her arm around me 
and kept me with her and Jim. 

Other houseboats were already beginning to be illuminated: 
ours was not the first. Nearest to ‘‘White Ladye” on the right 
the decorations and lamps were emerald and amethyst, the lights 
representing bunches of purple grapes among glimmering green 
leaves. ‘The houseboat on the left was all a sparkle of gold; 
beyond was a long shape outlined in sapphire blue, and so up and 
down the chain of houseboats gleamed clusters of fairy jewels, 
each illumined boat repeated in the water. The scene was really 
like fairyland now, for many of the punts and skiffs and slim 
canoes had lights as well: fairy-lamps, quivering Chinese lanterns 
of red or green, made in the form of fish or dragons. 
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It was not until late bedtime that my opportunity came, and 
meanwhile Stan had asked if he’d done anything to offend me. 
I said no; but my voice was not quite natural, and I knew that 
I had sent him away sad. 

At last the moment! I opened the bag, took out the letters and 
gave that ‘‘one glance” I had promised myself. The writing was 
Stanforth’s, I was sure. And, as if providing against my reluc- 
tance to look further, Lady Malcolm had folded the top letter in 
such a way that the word ‘‘ Darling” seemed to spring at my eyes. 

For a few moments everything swam before me. I let the packet 
fall on the floor, and stood still, despairing, feeling as if it were my 
life which had fallen, broken. I would read no more. True to 
that resolve, I shut my eyes as I put back the letters in the bag, 
determined still, for Lady Victoria’s sake and Betty’s, to bear the 
martyrdom for two long days more, without speaking. Then, I 
told myself, the moment Dove and Don arrived I would rush 
to them, saying: ‘‘Take me away.” For I did believe Lady 
Malcolm now. Hateful as I thought the woman, I believed that 
Stan loved her, and all happiness was over for me. 

I would not complain to on nor blame him, I decided; for 
maybe, as she said, he had meant for the best, and had acted from 
motives of chivalry. I would write, when I was safe with Dove, and 
Don should write. I could not break off with Stan face to face. 

Of course at best it would be dreadful. My eight bridesmaids 
were all promiged for the wedding; the invitations were engrave‘ 
and were to have been sent out directly after Henley. I could see 
the horrid paragraph in the ‘‘ Morning Post” and other London 
papers: ‘‘The marriage arranged between the Duke of Stanforth 
and Miss Wainwright will not take place.’ 

Another sleepless night; another gay, brilliant, all but unen- 
durable day: Stanforth puzzled and hurt at last, and shy of per- 
secuting me with questions, after I had put him off half a dozen 
times or more. Then again a third night of misery, tossing and 
aching, falling into dreadful dreams and waking to a miserable 
reality. I suppose if I were twenty-nine instead of nineteen I'd 
have looked haggard, but my youth saved me. I saw little change 
in my face each morning, and if it were a little pale, or my eye 
languid, that could be attributed to the heat and the late hours. 

The third day of the Henley Regatta is the Great Day. Every- 
body (except Stan and I, and perhaps Betty, who seemed thought- 
ful) was excited and gay. And then came evening, with the best 
illuminations of all, and fireworks. - 

Lady Victoria had a big dinner-party, and we had a Royal Saw 
of England on board, a German Royalty and a Russian er 
Duke, besides Stan ard another English Duke, and a iy 
young Marquises and Earls who were staying in the house. 7 1 
sky flamed with color: rockets, Roman candles, red, green ane 
blue lights that blazed from horizon to zenith, and lit the fairy 
scene as brilliantly as day. : 

‘‘Go and talk to Lady Malcolm,” I had said desperately to 
Stan, as he came to me on deck, and he had gone. = 

They were together. After tomorrow they could be always 
together if they chose. I would no longer stand between 
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The Machigonne Waltz 


Composed by Julia Marie Wisman 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1907 


Garden Pleasures and Garden [roubles 


By Frances Duncan 


Garden Work You Can Do in June 


UNE is a delightful month to any gardener. There is 
work to be done a-plenty, but there is also the intense 
happiness of seeing fulfillment within reach—when lark- 
spurs and hollyhocks begin to tower above their fellows 
and poppies rush into their full perfection and the roses 
queen it in the garden. It was Celia Thaxter who used 

: to be up at four of a June morning, at work in her garden, 
weeding and transplanting in the soft, mellow earth of her flower- 
beds. But not many gardeners have devotion enough to follow in 
her train. 





Now Is THE TIME TO SELEcT rhododendrons and peonies and irises. 
In these plants the colorings are so positive and so varied that by far 
the best way of getting precisely what you want and being sure of not 
getting what you don’t want is to select your sorts when they are in 
blossom and have them marked for later shipment. 


PLAN A RosE GARDEN Roses cannot be planted until October, but 
now is the best of times for planning and selecting the sorts. The 
order sent in now will keep quite as well on the books of a good rose- 
grower as in your head. 


THINNING AND WEEDING must be thoroughly done. 


STAKING. If possible conceal the stake. The object of staking is to 
support the plant, but its natural habit should not be interfered with. 
Tie loosely; do not give a plant the appearance of a stout lady with a 
tight waistband. 


Fittinc Up Gaps. After narcissi, tulips and daffodils have done 
flowering, when the leaves begin to turn yellow (but not before) the 
foliage can be cut off and the vacant spaces in the beds filled with seed- 
lings from the seed-bed, or “reserve” garden, which every well-ordered 
garden maintains. Drummond’s phlox, scabiosa, asters and the like 
are tucked in wherever there is room for them. 


Bedding-Out Plants May be Set Out Now 


HESE are those tender plants which may only be summer visitors 
in the garden, since they are born and raised in the tropical climate 
of conservatory or greenhouse, only leaving it in June to return to it 
in early October, unless they are abandoned to their fate and left 
out to die. Their chief end is to be “effective’”’ during their brief visit. 
Much has been written against the “ bedding-out”’ garden, and with 
reason. It is usually more of a ‘‘show garden”’ rather than that of a 
flower-lover. In the North it means vacant spaces of brown earth 
from October to July. Its chief sin is that here a flower ‘degenerates 
into a colored ornament,’’ plants are treated merely as an assemblage 
of colors—a battalion in which, if a single member falters, the ranks 
must instantly close. 

That people misuse them is not the fault of the plants, and 
if in June one’s gardening is not begun, the “‘ bedding-out”’ plants in 
their character of summer visitors or “accommodators”’ (as the pleas- 
ing Boston phrase characterizes women competent to fill any and 
all deficiencies who come in when the household service has gone 
wrong or vanished) are a very present help, although (like the accom- 
modators again) they are more expensive than their fellows, which can 
be cheaply raised from seeds one could have planted in April or May. 
The following are the most important “ bedding-out”’ plants: 


Ageratum Fuchsia Lemon Verbena 
Begonia Geranium Lobelia 
Carnation Heliotrope Salvia Splendens 


AGERATUM is a tender annual usually started in February under 
glass and set out in June. It has soft, fluffy flowers of a vivid blue, and 
has suffered much from being almost invariably planted with red—a 
combination as popular and distressing as that of bright blue on a 
red-haired girl. Blue in a garden requires plenty of green. 


BEGONIAS are best in a bed by themselves, so are fuchsias, though 
they can sometimes be combined with other flowers—forget-me-nots or 
pansies. The best bedding geraniums are Mrs. E, Rawson, a single 
variety of a rich, glowing scarlet with slight crimsen shading on the 
upper petals; Ricard, semi-double, bright vermilion, and Beauté or 
Madame Pointevine, the popular double salmon-pink variety. 


HELIOTROPES may be had in dark or light shades. They combine 
well with either geraniums or carnations. 


LoBELIA makes an excellent edging and keeps in good shape for an 
unusually long period. 


LEMON VERBENA is grown for its fragrance, but its foliage is good. 


SALVIA is effective used as a low hedge on either side of a path, but 
because of its vivid color it should never be planted near anything but 
white flowers. 


For A Two-Foot-WIpDE BED IN FRONT OF A PIAZZA try one row each 
of heliotrope and geraniums, the plants being set out about six inches 
apart; or fuchsias and begonias might be used in the same fashion, 
the begonias at the edge. 

To arrange a three-foot-wide border of salvia set the plants about 
a foot apart ; in alternating rows six to twelve inches apart. 


BULBS AND TUBERS YOU CAN PLANT Now. During all this month 
dahlias, cannas, gladioli, ismene may be planted, also foliage plants, 
such as the caladiums. 


Inexpensive Gardeners’ Assistants 


O NOT neglect to secure all the allies you can to police your borders. 
The time of the “hired man” is expensive, his methods 
cumbersome compared to the deft work of those humbler garden- 
assistants with whom the dispatching of insects has for countless gen- 
erations been a specialty and a means of livelihood. Don’t kill the 
harmless garter-snake that slips across your path—he is on no errand 
of mischief, but one of beneficence. If Eve had set the serpent to work 
at his proper business of killing insects he would have had no leisure 
for temptation. Encourage the birds, especially the titmice, wrens, 
orioles and woodpeckers, but above all invite the presence of toads. 
If you can get them in no other way, follow the Scriptural injunction 
and go out into the highways and byways and compel them to come in. 
Slugs, chinchbugs, cutworms, all sorts and conditions of caterpillars— 
even “thorny” ones—all seem alike acceptable to the toad; also he has 
an astonishing capacity. When one considers that a toad will calmly 
swallow, one after another, eighty-eight rose-bugs and be ready for more, 
and that four times a day he fills his stomach, one sees how extremely 
useful to the gardener is his sturdy digestion, his catholic and compre- 
hensive appetite. In the matter of slugs and cutworms, insects which 
wait until night before taking their walks abroad, the toad, being a 
nocturnal animal himself, is peculiarly valuable. 
If my account savors of romance, get from the Department of 
Agriculture, at Washington, Bulletin Number 196 and read it. 


Garden Troubles and How to Meet Them 


N WARFARE with insects, as in other warfare, the crux of success 
| lies in getting ahead of the enemy. It is hard to rid a country of 

an invading force once it has overrun the territory; it is compara- 
tively easy to keep it out. The way to kill the second destructive 
brood of currant worms is to kill the first brood, which is almost un- 
noticed. In fact, for the gardener the ideal attitude toward insect 
pests and plant diseases is that of the “Little Pig” in the nursery 
legend, who, when his morning appointment with the wolf in the apple 
orchard was at six, took care himself to arrive at five. 


Preventive Measures 


GENERAL HEALTH. Healthy, well-nourished plants are not so likely 
to be troubled, either by disease or insects, as are feeble ones. 


BorDEAUX MIxTuRE. One of the most effective preventives which 
the gardener can apply is Bordeaux mixture. In fact, an ounce of it 
applied as a preventive is worth gallons of it as cure. 

With Bordeaux, rust in hollyhocks and asters is prevented, if the 
plants are sprayed about the end of April and again about May fif- 
teenth. To prevent blackening of the leaf in larkspur and monkshood 
spray the plants about June fifteenth and again about July first. If 
phlox has been subject to mildew a spraying with Bordeaux at the end 
of June, repeated in mid-July, will prevent it. 

Bordeaux combined with arsenate of lead and applied beforehand 
will sometimes deter the indefatigable rose-bug, an insect as indifferent 
to obstacles as Longfellow’s youth who bore the banner Excelsior. In 
cases of doubt Bordeaux is used in alternation with tobacco-water. 
This useful compound may be had in a powdered form, in which case 
one uses four ounces of Bordeaux to two gallons of water. It also 
comes in cans like a condensed soup and is prepared in similar fashion 
—just add the water and serve. The home-made article is more inex- 
pensive and by far the better, if one puts it together carefully. If you 
wish to try making it send to the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, for Bulletin Number 243. 

Any one objecting to the temporary discoloration of the plants may 
use instead of the Bordeaux the compound known as ammoniacal 
solution of copper, which is a clear liquid. Forty-five gallons of water, 
three pints of strong aqua ammonia, five ounces of copper carbonate 
is the formula. 

To one who has never done it the spraying of plants seems a weighty 
undertaking, but, although the ingredients are unfamiliar, the for- 
mulas are no more difficult to follow than a simple cookery recipe, and 
they area very A B C to the directions usually found ona paper pattern, 
which many women will follow fearlessly. 


Troublesome Insects 


OWEVER the biologist may define them, the gardener finds that 
insects, from the minutest scale to the fattest cutworm, lump 
themselves into three classes: first, those that may be killed by direct 
assault by turning upon them the deadly batteries of various noisome 
sprays; second, those whose bodies are proof against such attacks and 
must be reached in subtler fashion, through their appetites—by poison- 
ing their food; third, those which ought to let themselves be killed by 
either of these methods and will not, and require on the part of the 
gardener personal work and plenty of it. 


Insects Requiring Personal Work 


TuHE RosE-BEETLE. Perhaps the most exasperating of those insects 
which refuse to come and be killed by the most exactly-prepared 
insecticide is the rose-beetle or rose-bug. Upon him, with varying 
degrees of success, are turned the weapons of the gardener’s arsenal: 
whale-oil soap, kerosene emulsion, lime whitewash, hot water at a 
temperature of from 125 degrees to 130 degrees Fahrenheit—these 
will sometimes lessen his fervor, but any insecticide strong enough to 
kill the rose-bug injures the roses, and the only sure remedy is the 
tedious and primitive one of “hand-picking” and dropping each insect 
into a pan of kerosene. Netting like that spread over fruit trees will 
sometimes exclude rose-bugs. Many gardeners set Conspicua magno- 
lias and the white Madame Plantier roses about their rose-gardens as 
a decoy, for the beetles are fond of these and are more conveniently 
picked from the white flowers. 


THE Cutworm. Another annoying insect is the cutworm. When, 
without any apparent cause, young asters and larkspurs begin to droop 
and wither, then, without waiting until the stalk falls (being neatly cut 
off at the ground surface), take a pot-label or an old jack-knife and 
poke carefully about the stalk an inch below the surface and you will 
find the sinner. A veteran gardener has the almost unconscious habit, 
while working among his beds, weeding or setting out plants, of keep- 
ing his eye out for these workers of iniquity. 

Cutworms may be entrapped by making with a pointed stick two 
or three deep holes by the side of the plant. Being unable to climb 
out they are easily killed. If the garden has been greatly troubled 
with cutworms it is well to plow the land in the autumn and let the 
birds dispose of the enemy. They are often dealt with by poisoned 
bait—bunches of clover sprinkled with arsenites, and stiff collars of 
paper are placed around the plants as a protection. 


Insects Which May be Dealt with in Masses 


ne, plant-lice, red spiders and other soft-bodied sucking 
insects are usually met with kerosene emulsion or whale-oil soap, 
or else with tobacco-water, the former being chiefly used on shrubs and 
woody vines, the latter on herbaceous plants and in the greenhouse. 

The commonest garden uses of tobacco-water are for sweet peas, 
heliopsis, rudbeckia and the like, when afflicted by the red aphis; for 
chrysanthemums attacked by the black aphis. To make tobacco- 
water, pour one gallon of boiling water on one pound of tobacco. When 
cool apply with a spray. 

Kerosene emulsion is used on roses when afflicted by plant-lice, 
mites, hoppers, thrips, red spiders; also on hollyhocks when attacked 
by the green hollyhock bug. Here is the recipe: Two gallons of boiling 
water, half a pound of hard soap, two gallons of kerosene. Dissolve 
the soap in boiling water, add kerosene and churn for five or ten 
minutes. Dilute from ten to twenty-five times before applying. 


Insects Which Must be Poisoned 


ORMS, slugs, caterpillars and other chewing insects—these are 
dispatched by Paris green, London purple, or (and these are 
safer to handle) by hellebore or pyrethrum. 

Hellebore is used for roses troubled with the worm in the bud, and 
for killing slugs. It is also invaluable in saving the currant-bushes 
from being stripped of their leaves. ‘The bushes must be sprayed 
as soon as the first leaves appear. For spraying use one ounce of fresh 
white hellebore to three gallons of water; apply when thoroughly mixed. 











‘Ptomaines’ 
in 1ce cream 


you buys 


You are careful about 
milk—how can you expose 
your family to ‘“ptomaine” 
poisoning by serving bought 
ice cream? 

Milk “on the turn” — 
over-ripe fruit—sour cans; 
—ptomaines thrive under 
these conditions — and 
there’s always the risk! 

To be sure of pure mngre- 
dients and clean cans, you 
must make ice cream at 
home, Simple and _ eco- 
nomical with the 





Dana Peerless 
Freezer 





Turns easily from first to last; freezes 
cream smooth, fine and firm in 7 mzina/es. 

With a Dana Peerless in the house 
you can have ice cream often and eat 
all you want of it. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Dana 
Peerless, write us and we’ll tell 
you who has, or supply you direct, 
refunding your money if you don’t 
like the freezer. Write for our 
free cook-book ‘‘Ice Creams and 


Ices by Well Known Cooks.” !t 


covers the whole subject splendidly. 


Dana 
Food 
Chopper 


U Rotors pull 
out over dish which 
catches all food and 
juices ; no drip on 
floor. Ask your dealer. 
Send us 4c in stamps 
for “Dana Chopper 
Cook Book by 
Mrs. Lincoln.” 
Splendid, suggestive, saving —full of 
new recipes. Cloth bound. 








Dana 

Mop Wringer 
makes mopping 
woman’s work; 
takes her off her 
knees; wrings 
the mop _ with- 
out wetting the 
hands. 
Ask your dealer 


The Dana Mfg. Co., Dept. H, Cincinnati. 
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Home-Made Novelties for the Garden 
What You Can Do With a Lattice 


By Frances Duncan 


Drawings by Willey Ingraham Beecroft 








SUGGESTION for a sweet pea 
trellis is shown here. For this 
bamboo sticks are set in the ground 
at intervals of one foot, and a square 
lattice is made by use of string. Be- 
cause of its lightness and delicacy 
such a trellis suits sweet peas admira- 
bly. The ordinary bamboo fishing- 
poles may be bought for this purpose; 
these will usually cut into three six- 
foot lengths. Such a trellis, if planted 
with sweet peas, shading gradually 
from white through rose to deep 
crimson, would make a very lovely 
garden boundary. 





For Sweet Peas 
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Lattice at End of Porch 


N THE South, where the year round the vines make a com- 

plete drapery, the support is of small moment, but Northern 
gardeners seem to forget that from October to May the leaves 
are gone, and that the sight of the bare stems clinging like 
Casabianca to a support “ whence all but they have fled”’ is not 
inspiring. A latticed porch presents an aspect of more seclusion 
in the summer and more comfort in the winter than a wire- 
framed piazza. Also against a lattice a slight vine growth, 
which against a wire would seem feeble, has a decorative value. 
The lattice shown here is very slender, it is painted “invisible 
green,” built of half-inch strips, and the meshes are about 
8 x 12 inches. The doorway gives light and air and also the 
effect of an outdoor living-room. 

In those mosquito-tortured suburbs where porches must be 
religiously screened a lattice arranged in this way takes away 
from them the look of a wire-inclosed “safe.” 


UCH a fence as this was a com- 
mon one in our grandmothers’ 
time, when corchorus or roses were 
trained against it. As a background 
for flowers it is vastly superior to the 
bleak board affair which is the usual 
thing today, and which the gardener’s 
first move should be to hide as quickly 
and as completely as possible. The 
device is very simple. On a six-foot- 
high fence the solid boards extend 
only four feet to a “‘stringer,” from 
which to the top is a diagonal lattice 
of lath. Along the top of the fence 
a four-inch-wide board is laid hori- 
zontally, while at the lower edge of 
the lattice a board of the same size 
laid flat serves as a finish. 





An Old Type of Fence 
Worth Reviving 


















































Pretiy Garden Seat 


HE garden seat shown here is easily made. Above all things 

garden furniture should be substantially built, able not 
only to stand wind and weather, but it should also Jook like 
what it is intended for. The seat illustrated is made of two- 
inch boards; it is eighteen inches high and twenty-seven inches 
wide. A slender, wide-meshed lattice supported by a strong 
framework gives the shade. The whole is painted the “invisible 
green”’ beloved of gardeners. 


a 











Attraclive Doorway of Vines 


INES on a porch are no novelty, but in this illustration the 

porch is entirely of vines. The arch is of 4 x 4 lumber; 
horizontal strips of two-inch-wide moulding extend from the 
arch to the house. The upright bars are of slender one-inch 
strips, and the whole is painted to harmonize with the house. 
Seats of a simple design are added for comfort and to give a 
finish to the porch. A vine which will give a dense shade, such 
as a grapevine, is best for this, although such a porch covered 
with wistaria would be very lovely. 

A doorway of this order is especially charming for an old 
farmhouse on which a veranda of more modern character would 
seem out of place. Such an arrangement would also make 
an excellent kitchen porch and a delightful place for the house- 
wife to pare apples and shell peas. 

















NY one who has the narrow porch which is so common in 
4 suburb and country is apt to find that a dense screen of 
vines excludes the air. The projecting trellis shown here gives 
a breadth and airiness to 
we the porch, and as a shade 
it is quite as adequate as 
an “up-and-down”’ trel- 
lis. It is made by laying 
a heavy lattice of three- 
inch strips on projecting 
brackets. For a perma- 
nent vine these brackets 
need to be heavy and 
should be at least of 4 x 4 
inch lumber. The illus- 
tration shows such a 
bracket in its simplest 
form, but the bracket 
might be made very dec- 
orative. 

The lower illustration 
shows a light lattice 
supported by cross- 
p seceEesS 
merely 
—— nailed to 
the rafters, 
but strong 
enoug h 
for annual 
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Lattice Against the House 


f pemptae the nature of a vine may be to climb, it need 
not go directly heavenward. In the illustration the vines 
are used to frame the windows. Level with the top of the 
windows runs a moulding which serves as a finish to the 
lattice. The house is of white clapboards, the lattice of inch- 
wide strips, painted an “invisible green’’—that is, a dull green 
hardly distinguishable from the foliage. By taking away from 
its height such an arrangement of vines is of real help in soften- 
ing the ugliness of a house too high and narrow, and will give 
charm to a bleak expanse of wall. 














ERE is a slender lat- 
tice of half-inch 
strips painted “invisible 
green’? as a support to 
plants. This lattice is 
placed at the side of the 
board-inclosed flower- 
beds, on a narrow path=, 
that phloxes or irises may 
not be broken. It is 
barely noticed and if seen 
is not unpleasing. 
Where plants are set 
closely together such a 
device does away with Sieenton iL A 
the necessity for _ : i. r 
staking. Themeshis - ° 
six inches square. 





A Good Support for Plants 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 





Silver 


Wedding Presents 


Some attractive inexpensive 
pieces of table silverware made 
in Tiffany & Co.’s patterns— 
not sold by other dealers. 


English Sterling quality 
925/1000 fine 


Lettuce forks 

each $5.50 and $6 
Tomato servers each $6 and $7 
Cucumber forks ’ 

each $6.50 and $7 
Waffle knives each $7 to $10 
Dressing spoons 

each $8.50, $9, $10.50 


Ice spoons 


each $8.50, $9 to $12 


Chocolate spoons 

dozen $14, $16 to $28 
Lobster picks 

dozen $16, $20 and $22 


Bouillon spoons 


dozen $18, $20 to $34 


Ice cream forks 


dozen $20, $22 to $36 


Pastry forks 
dozen $27, $30 to $48 


Iced-tea spoons 


dozen $30, $33 to $44 


Individual asparagus tongs 


dozen $36, $39 to $45 


Photographs of the above or 
richer silverware sent 
upon request 











Upon receipt of satisfactory: 
references from any National 
Bank or responsible business 
house, Tiffany & Co, will send 
on approval selections from 
their stock to any part of the 


United States 








Tiffany & Co. 
1907 Blue Book 


No illustrations—621 pages 
giving concise descriptions 
of jewelry, silverware, clocks, 
bronzes, fine pottery, glassware, 
and other objects suitable for 
wedding presents— Blue Book 


sent upon request 











Fifth Avenue New York 











Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


NE time a woman came to our 

little town to talk to us about 

The Higher Education. I 

was very much interested in the sub- 

ject just at the time, for my daughter 

was being graduated from the High 

School, and I was actually suffering 

because we hadn’t money enough to 
send her to college. 

I hoped that this great woman, 
who was dean of a college and who 
was to address our class of graduates, 
might help me. And still I was 
tortured by the fear that it might make me feel worse. I remembered 
a thousand and one nameless finenesses that the higher education brings 
to a naturally bright girl, and I felt it would fairly madden me to see 
and hear this woman, who was the typification of the new womanhood, 
the perfect product of modern civilization, knowing, as I did, that I 
could never give my own child the opportunity of acquiring such an air. 

The big class of graduates sat in a semicircle on the stage, and I sat 
in the audience and worried because my daughter’s dress “hiked” up 
a trifle in front and because she had only a dozen roses, while the girl 
who sat next to her and who was to go to a great Eastern college had 
three dozen, and by-and-by the great woman came out to the front of 
the stage and said, “ Ladies and gentlemen.” She did it all right, and 
smiled very sweetly, and I groaned in the spirit as I realized that if my 
daughter went out to teach a country school she wouldn’t have an 
opportunity to learn to smile like that. 


on 
Before the Speaker had Talked Very Long I began to fear that 


there was that quality of sweetness in her voice that makes you wonder 
if the person does it all the time. You don’t know whether you hope 
that she does or that she doesn’t. 

But I was not going to be prejudiced against her because she was 
saying things so sweetly. I don’t like sweet things very well. I like 
coarse food plainly served and big thoughts ruggedly expressed — but I 
listened with all my ears, because everything has a message for you if 
you listen with all your ears. 

I had gone to hear this speaker with a distinct longing for help. 
I thought maybe she would reach out a hand to me across the gulf 
between the highly educated and the instinctively educated, and give 
me greeting like ships that pass in the night. I wished for just a little 
note of reassurance that it is worth while to go on striving to find for 
one’s family what is best in life, to have and to hold. 

You know what it means to go to hear a speaker, or to take up a 
book or an article in this frame of mind, and sometimes the longing 
is gratified—the speaker or writer actually helps you. 

Well, this woman to whom I was listening with all my ears began by 
telling us what a great country we have. She told us how many miles 
of railroad there are in the United States. She told us how high the 
Flatiron Building in New York is, and reminded us of the wonders of 
invention and modern progress. She spoke of the rush and scramble 
for positions of honor and credit, and made it pretty plain that in this 
rush and scramble somebody is sure to get left, and that this somebody 
will be the person who lacks the higher education. She said that the 
world no longer recognizes people who have not a college education. 


on 


There were Twenty-One Young People in the Class, and only three 
or four of them could afford to go away toschool. ‘This was very pleasant 
for the three or four who held up their heads proudly, and their parents 
in the audience nodded to each other as if to say: ‘ We’re in it, all right.” 
I thought maybe she would say something to the rest of them, seeing 
there were so many, and I knew they were sitting there with their 
hearts bursting with the bitterness of being thus excluded from every- 
thing worth having; but she never said a single word to them. 

She did not speak a word to help the mother who sat composedly in 
the audience hearing her daughter’s sentence read; it was exactly as if 
she had dismissed us with a shrug of the shoulder. 

One thing I have always noticed, and that is that when things get 
at their worst they’re pretty sure to mend. I had been -feeling about 
as badly as I could when I suddenly felt a delightful warmth and 
comfort stealing about my heart. A sudden illumination dawned upon 
me, and I knew why the woman who had come to talk to us was giving 
all she had to the people who didn’t need it. It was because she didn’t 
know any better— because she didn’t know any better! She was igno- 
rant of the fact that in a community like ours there would naturally 
be a large percentage of the young people who, on leaving the public 
schools, must consider their education, as far as tuition goes, complete, 
and that these were the children she should try to inspire with hope and 
courage, instead of coolly slamming the doors of life in their faces. 

Just at this moment I looked up and caught my daughter’s eye—for 
when a child is dismayed it always seeks its mother’s eye—and I 
smiled and nodded to her quite gayly, for I knew that I, alone and 
unassisted, could teach her, and had been teaching her from her birth, 
the very things that this woman with the higher education didn’t know, 
and that they were quite as important as the things she did know, and 
maybe more so. One kind of ignorance is as bad as another. 


ax 


This Lecturer was Full of Litthe Mannerisms which many speakers 
affect. She had a way of making a huge, architectural, twentieth- 
century statement and then smiling archly at the audience and asking 
sweetly, “And why?” 

I never did like this bantering manner in a speaker. It used to 
be very popular in pulpit oratory. We sat up very far to the front at 
church when I was a child. It did seem to me that they did every- 
thing to me that they could when they were bringing me up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. I hated to go to church, anyway. 
For one reason, we never had very much to wear that we were proud of. 
It is nice to sail up the aisle of the meeting-house if one has a new hat 
and coat and a silk petticoat that rustles faintly, but there is little 
compensation for sitting in the front pew if your aunt wears her old 
Paisley shawl forever, and never in the world gets a new bonnet, and 
when you are in a chronic state of outgrowing your Sunday frock 
and are fearfully conscious of your white woolen stockings. It would 
be much more comforting to sit back and watch people come in and 
have hats and pretty collars and gloves to look at during the services. 
But, as I say, we sat up in front, and I used to find these questions 
which the preacher hurled at us very embarrassing. “Where will you 
be? Where will you be then?” he used to shout, seemingly at me, 
after he had given a particularly vivid description of the gates of 
Heaven being closed with awful finality upon all who indulged in 
certain vices to which I was fatally prone. I used to get so nervous I 
wonder I did not blurt out some trembling answer or defense. 

Well, our speaker kept asking us, “‘And why?” and the answer 
every time was: “The higher education.”” Everybody liked her im- 
mensely, and we all went up and she let us shake hands with her and 
look at her, and then we went home. 

My sister and I walked off down the village street after the lecture 
and didn’t say much. There are few greater comforts than a good 





sister. You always feel a bit of restraint in your companionship with 
your mother, fearing possible criticism, and in your association with 
your daughter you must always preserve some attitude of dignity; but 
you and your sister are just “pals” in all sorts of manners, and this 
makes a special nearness between you. 

By-and-by I remarked, more in soliloquy than otherwise: ‘I under- 
stand this person who has just addressed us is not married?” Sister 
turned upon me, and, with the consummate art of impersonation 
which is her special gift, inquired, “And why ?” 

We fell over against the fence then, in spite of the fact that we had 
on our best gowns and our white gloves because we were kin to one of 
the graduates, and began laughing like the “fool young ’uns” that 
Riley tells about: 

“*Me an’ Bud an’ Minnie Belle 
Knows a joke ’at we can’t tell.’’ 
Sister and I are just plain women, who have lived in a sweet, little, old 
village all our lives and have just kept house and never got to go to 
college or any place else much. We are sorry, though, for college 
doesn’t hurt some people a bit! 


ox 


Now the Point I Wish to Make Out of This, for the benefit of some 
woman who may be suffering this June, just as I was several years ago, 
over her inability to give her children what she considers a proper 
education, is that, while the college education for women is desirable — 
a mother cannot be too well educated—this woman who came to us 
fairly out of another world, and a world which we are accustomed to 
accept as a higher one, was lacking in something which is far more 
important than a college education. 

As an educator she did her duty, but as a woman with a true 
woman’s heart she missed a splendid opportunity to speak a word of 
wholesome comfort and cheer to the young people who must at once 
go out into the world to work, equipped only with youth’s pathetic 
courage. I am aware that hers is a very fashionable attitude—this 
little lifting of the shoulder in the direction of people who, smart folk 
think, are not worth while. But this is also a very ignorant attitude, 
crass and crude as any of the ideas of the uneducated. 

As I listened to the self-complacent babbling of our friend of the 
higher education I longed to call out to her, “Stop talking—and say 
something!” I wanted her to tell the boys and girls that life is the 
great field for education and that “we are all children in the kinder- 
garten of God,” and I hoped she would remind us that the highest 
education is of the heart, rather than the mind. 


or 


The Higher Education She was Telling About is a finish, but the 
highest education is a start. This goes very far back in the history of 
the family, and we should remember this, not so much that we may 
be able to point with pride to a good foundation for our own education, 
as that some one in the future may be able to trace his own favorably. 
The future is peculiarly ours. 

I have noticed how easily some families begin to degenerate as 
soon as the money for technical education fails to be forthcoming. 
They get discouraged and allow their children to sink into that mental 
commonness which is so deplorable. There is nothing to hinder 
people from living at the top of their mental development —even though 
they may be debarred from actual scholarship. The worst feature 
about lacking a college experience is that it often shuts the doors of 
what we like to call success, particularly against a young man. But I 
do not know whether this is a real success. I knew a young fellow 
who was a brilliant scholar in a fine technical school. He was grad- 
uated with honors and at once got a position with a great electrical 
concern. I went to see him at the St. Louis Exposition one day, and 
found him down in a mining exhibit under an engine, black and dirty 
as any coal-miner. He looked worn and jaded, and, though I knew 
that here he had his “chance” of working up, it all seemed a little 
pitiable in the light of its actual workings. I couldn’t help contrasting 
him and his tense, overstrained face with certain happy young fellows 
I knew at home who had never got to go to college, but who were 
living well and healthily on half his salary, which, though sounding 
pretty big, judged by our unsophisticated village standards, was still 
entirely incapable of allowing him and his young wife, who was also a 
college graduate, to do more than browse at life in the big city. 


ox 


Our Public Schools are Constantly Closing their doors against 
naturally bright teachers and accepting in their places narrow, inferior 
women because they bear the hall-mark of college. 

This is certainly very unwise. Any place of education, especially 
in these days of perfunctory living, is a narrowing place. Our modern 
way of living encourages slothfulness in women. The energy put forth 
in keeping up with society and church and club work is superficial. 
We rise to the occasion without the use of muscles and mind that 
come into play in real living. ‘This is the criticism which may be made 
on places of higher education for women. They lack the quality of 
realness, and the higher they get the more unnatural their atmosphere. 
A girl has to be grandly gifted with common-sense to come out of one 
of them without acquiring an artificial air of culture, which is more 
tiresome than any one other thing on earth! 

I listened to the woman speaker that night with all my ears, and by 
so doing learned exactly the opposite of what she was trying to teach. 
We may do this with much in life which is popularly accepted as good. 
I learned from her that schooling is not always mental development, 
and that education does not always cure ignorance, and that a bright 
woman who is determined to develop her own resources, mental, 
moral and physical, is not in great need of the higher education as it 
is looked upon by women of our speaker’s type. 

It is a favorite maxim of mine that the real joys of life are not for 
the few, but belong to the common lot. Many educated people miss 
them because they are looking too high. There are a lot of catch- 
phrases, like the “higher criticism,” which are puzzling to many 
people. People are easily fooled by a mere change of name—espe- 
cially if “new” or “higher” or “real.”’ There is a yearning for what 
is ‘‘new” and “high” and “real.” So few people can tell us in a way 
we can understand that new means old, and high means down close 
to the ground, and real means what we cannot see nor touch. 


ax 


Do Not Worry if You Haven’t Money Enough to buy your child ad- 
vantages. Look about and see if you haven’t something much more 
worth while that you can bestow without money and without price. 
See if you haven’t faith and courage of living, patience and cheerful- 
ness in the day’s work, appreciations of all that is really fine in life and 
Nature, a sense of blessedness in home, a habit of living for the best that 
is in you. Transmit, as only a mother can, these things to your chil- 
dren, and your home will be a place of highest education, where all 
lacks of scholastic culture and training are more than atoned for, and to 
which in after years your child may point with pride as the finest 
possible Alma Mater 
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@ The House of Walter 
Baker & Co., established 


maintaining the highest stand- 
ard in the quality of its cocoa i 
and chocolate preparations j 
and selling them at the lowest \; 
price for which unadulterated \\ 
articles of high grade can be tH) 
put upon the market. Under 
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cena. Y or wrapper, 
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A Comfortable Bungalow for $1500 


Showing How Almost Any One May Have a Country House at a Slight Expense 
By Robert C. Spencer, Jr. 


Illustrations 


by the Author 
































The Broad, Low Lines of This Bungalow Give an Appearance of Both Grace and Comfort 


OR this typical one-story bungalow the appropriation is so small 
in view of the present high prices that the most inexpensive con- 
struction consistent with mild-weather comfort is demanded. A 


comparatively rough and primitive 
treatment, however is a common 
and fitting characteristic of the 
bungalow type. 

The lines and masses of the build- 
ing are kept as simple as possible, 
the recessed porch or loggia lend- 
ing itself to this result. Breadth 
and simplicity of treatment are 
essential to all good architecture 
and should particularly characterize 
the small dwelling. 

Desirable features of the plan are 
the practical isolation of the bed- 
room suite from the living portion, 
the convenient location of the bath, 
which is readily accessible from each 
bedroom, and placed next to the 
kitchen for economy of plumbing, 
and the division of the living por- 
tion into separate living and dining 
rooms—the latter so placed as to 
afford complete privacy, so that if 
built, for example, in a California 
suburb or a small town, the house 
would be suited to more formal and 
conventional use than one usually 
expects of a bungalow in the woods 
or at the seaside. The bedroom 
accommodations are sufficient for 
a family including two sons and two 
daughters where no servant is 
lodged in the house. 


HE bathroom is equipped with a 

good enameled iron tub and one- 
piece lavatory and siphon jet closet. 
In the kitchen is an enameled iron 
sink and a dresser eight feet long, 
having a broad counter under which 
drawers and cupboards may be 
fitted, with four or five shelves above. 
The refrigerator is to be placed 
between the dresser and the outer 
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and are of a better grade of lumber than that used elsewhere on the 
roofs, which are covered with shingles of good local grade, and then 
left to weather without paint or stain. 
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Estimate for Building This Bungalow 


HE cost of building varies so greatly in different sections of 
the United States that it is impossible to make any state- 
ment of cost which would apply in all cases. The writer believes, 
however, that at the present time the cost of building in the 
vicinity of Chicago may be taken as a fair average for the country 
at large, prices there having risen rapidly within recent years, so 
that now they approximate those prevailing in the East. There 
are many localities in which building costs far less, and there are 
others in which it undoubtedly costs more. 
Careful estimates from a reputable Chicago suburban con- 
tractor, who stands ready to build in his own locality in accordance 


therewith, are itemized below: 


Lumber, rough . $419.45 
Lumber, trim . . . . 159.25 
| ae . 120.00 
Plumbing. . . . . .~ 195.00 


Mason, chimney and concrete 
foundations for posts . 95.00 
Hardware . ss = Oe 


Carpenter, labor . 300.00 
Allowance for extras . . 25.00 
$1363.70 

Ten per cent. contract- 
or’s profit. . . . .«. 136.00 
Total. . . $1499.70 








wall, in which a well-insulated door should be hung communicating 


with the ice-chamber. 


In cool weather, when ice is not needed, this 


door on the ice-chamber should always be left open, providing cool 


Storage for perishable 
provisions. 


The underpinning consists of 
sound cedar posts set on concrete 
footings, the holes afterward being 
filled to grade with concrete to pre- 
serve and protect the posts perma- 
nently. The chimney and fireplace 
where exposed are faced with a 
selected grade of local common 
brick, the horizontal joints being 
deeply raked and pointed with 
mortar of a contrasting color— which 
may be very dark or nearly white 

while the vertical joints are of 
a color to match the brick. Dull 
glazed tiles enriched with pattern 
in relief and colors of small plaster 
panels in relief may be inserted in 
the brick as indicated to relieve the 
severity of the chimney-breast. On 
blocks of timber is a heavy, solid 
wood shelf, the shallow recess back 
of which is plastered directly on the 
brick. 


LL the windows except in the 
kitchen are casements, hinged 
to swing out, the screens being 
hinged at the top inside. ‘This type 
of window gives nearly twice the 
warm-weather ventilation obtain- 
able with the ordinary “ guillotine” 
sash, and may be made equally 
tight in winter. With the casements 
swung open under wide eaves the 
living-room as designed would be 
practically like a screened porch in 
warm weather, while the numerous 
mullions give to the room a sense 
of shelter and structural strength. 
The window-frames are cheaply 
constructed of ordinary one-and- 
one-eighth-inch stuff, each mullion 
containing one two-by-four stud for 
strength. 


The wall construction is the usual balloon frame of two-by-four stud- 
ding widely spaced and dressed to show inside except in the living 
and dining rooms, and is covered with eight-inch shiplap or drop- 


siding dressed inside, 
undressed and stained 





A china-closet and 
sideboard is recessed in 
the dining-room, and in 
the corridor are shely 
for coats and hats. a 
broom -¢ loset anda 
linen-closet with shelves 
anddrawers. Each bed- 
room has an ample 
closet of the now gener- 
ally-accepted wardrobe 
type, which is more 
accessible, more eco- 
nomical of space and 
more sanitary than t} 


es 


ne 
old-fashio..ed, deep, 
Square closet. 


LL the rooms with 
the exception of the 


living-room have flat 





ceilings of light dressed 
jomts covered with 


dressed fen: ing. Over 
the liy ing-room the 
rafters are heavier and 
Placed farther apart 
and the roof board: are 
Matched and dressed 











outside. 

Interior partitions are 
of similar construction, 
covered on one side only 
with a good grade of 
dressed and matched 
fencing. The dining- 
room and living-room 
have a stained horizon- 
tal board and batten 
wainscot. Thedoors 
may be of matched fenc- 
ing or similar material 
tongued together and 
strapped with long 
wrought-iron hinges. 

The illustration of the 
interior shows how a 
little decorative effect 
may be gained by a sten- 
ciled band design ap- 
plied in oil colors to the 
stained wainscot. 


NOTE —Complete 
working plans, details and 
specifications for this 
$1500 bungalow may be 











obtained of Spencer and 





on the exposed surfaces 


The Living-Room is Large and Cheerful, with Many Windows 


Powers, Architects, 1200 
Steinway Hall, Chicago. 





| 16 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. 
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The Genius of New York 


In Jewelry 


Never before has The Fashionable 
Bracelet been so popular. There 
is always a certain charm in the recog- 
nized high quality of New York 
Jewelry— which is plainly apparent 


in the unusual novelty of our designs. 


The illustrations are 73 actual size 





Half-oval plain solid 14-karat gold bangle in either 
or Koman . ites in construction 
and will appeal to the cultivated eye and refined taste 


every connoisseur. Price $15.75. 





Hand engraved and ec in a new way, made of 


solid 14-karat or Rose finish, This 
c ee atividuali 


design possesses_mar! 
of treatment. Price $20.00. 


This semi-round hoop bangle is made of solid 14- 
star set- 


karat gold, Roman finish. One ‘A diamond, 
ting. Specially Priced $25.00. 





One of our new pierced designs with lock, hinge and 
safety chain. Five graduating sized fine amethysts are 
set with artistic effect. This bracelet is made strongly 
in solid 14-karat gold with leaves hand carved. Green 
gold or Burmese finish. Specially Priced $28.50. 

Lambert Seamless Wedding Rings 

have been our specialty and our hobby for 
30 years. May we not send you a card by 
which you can measure the finger for size a 
tell you the secret of why our seamless wedding 
rings are indestructible? We make them for as 
ittle as $3.30 in solid 14-karat gold, $4.40 
in 18-karat gold, and $5.25 in 22-karat gold; 
and up to $25.00 —all sizes, styles, shapes, 

widths and thicknesses. 

FREE sees, Yi ae 
Lambert Jewelry Book. Your request on a postal will 
bring it by return mail. You are perfectly safe in doing 


business with us by Mail and you can ask any Bank or 
Mercantile Agency as to our standing. 


LAMBERT BROS. 


q Manufacturing Jewelers and Importers 

















Factory and Salesrooms 


—— 3rd Avenue, Cor. 58th Street, New York 
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Can you play Beethoven’s 
Sonata”’? 

Not very many can—with their fingers. 

The Hardman Autotone enables you to 
play it—supplies the manual dexterity — 
everything but the soul. You provide that 
yourself. ‘ 

All music from a symphony to a simple 
song can be played upon it by anyone, 
with human expression, by means of 


THE ACCENTOR 


used only in the Hardman Autotone. A 
great joy here for people with melody in 
their hearts but not in their hands. 

If you wish to play with your fingers the 
Autotone instantly becomes a fine piano to 
be used in the regular way. 


Where we have no dealer we will send price lists and explain 
our easy payment system. We take old pianos in exc hange. 


Write for our new Autotone Booklet (postpaid). 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


Established 1842. 
Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, New York. 


$9.25 


Moonlight 














“Old Hickory” 
Andrew Jackson 
Chair 
Comfortable, service- 
able and stylish. Fine 
for Porch, Lawn and 
Out-door use, weather 
cannot affect it. Made 
entirely of genuine white 
hickory with beautiful nat- 
ural bark finish. Exact du- 
plicate of Old Andrew Jack- 
son chair, Seat 17 ins.wide, 
15 ins. deep; height over 
all, 36ins. Price$2.75. Two 
for $5. Freight prepaideast 
of Miss. River. 120 other 
pieces of furniture from 
$1.50 up. Be sure to get 
**Old Hickory "’ Furniture. 
If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, remit to us. Write 
for new 48-page Illustrated 
Catalogue and Special In- 
troductory Offer — FREE. 


The Old Hickory Chair Co., 













Style No. 32 

“The Original 
‘Old Hickory’ Furniture 
Manufacturers.” 
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The Beginning of the World Stories 


As Told for Children by George Hodges, D. D. 





XI—The Red Sea 
[’ THE middle of the night, 


under the round moon, the 

Children of Israel started 
on their journey. The fathers 
and mothers carried the 
babies, the boys and girls ran 
and danced beside them, and 
they drove their flocks and 
herds before them. And as 
they went they talked about 
the ten plagues, and espe- 
cially about the one from 
which they had just escaped, 
when the firstborn died in 
every house in Egypt. 
“Except our houses,” they 
said. “God passed over our 
houses and spared our lives 
and brought us out.” And 
they said: “We must keep 
the memory of this night for- 
ever. When we have a land 
of our own and are settled 
there, then every year when 
the spring is green and the 
moon is full we must have a 
supper such as we had to- 
night. And when the chil- 
dren say: ‘Mother, why do 
we have unleavened bread 
for supper?’ she will reply: 
‘Children, this is the feast of 
the Lord’s Passover, when 
He passed over our houses 
and saved us from our slavery 
in Egypt.’” So they jour- 
neyed all that night and all 
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XIl—The Golden Calf 


FTER the great adven- 
ture of the Red Sea the 
Children of Israel 


started on their way to the 
mountain of the burning 
bush. But they had never 
been away from home before 
and did not know how to be- 
have. When they were un- 
comfortable, as people are 
likely to be on a long journey, 
instead of taking it cheerfully 
they complained and cried. 
One time they were very 
thirsty and there was no 
water. And they all said: 
“ Oh, that we had stayed in 
Egypt, where we had plenty 
of water!” And they said to 
Moses: “‘Why did you not 
let us alone? You have 
brought us into this desert to 
kill us with thirst.” But 
Moses found a spring of water 
coming out of a great rock, 
and gave them to drink. 
Another time they were 
very hungry and there was 
nothing to eat. And they 
cried out against Moses, say- 
ing: ‘Oh, that we had stayed 
in Egypt by the flesh-pots! 
You have brought us into this 
desert to kill us with hunger.” 
But Moses said: “ Be patient. 
God is taking care of you. 
He will feed you.””, And when 


- 








the next day. 

But in the mean time the 
Egyptians had begun to recover from their terror. ‘ Yes,” they 
said, “‘we have indeed been stricken with a fearful pestilence. There 
is hardly a house in which there is not one dead. And Moses says 
that this is a punishment upon us because we would not let the 
Children of Israel go. But how do we know that the Children of Israel 
had anything to do with it? We were foolish to be so frightened 
and to let them go. Now there is nobody left to do our work. All 
our carpenters and masons, all our brickmakers and bricklayers, all 
our herdsmen and farm hands, have gone away; and all our cooks 
and washerwomen have gone with them. What shall we do? Come, 
let us go after them and bring them back.” 

And Pharaoh sent for his chariot in which he rode when he went to 
war, and he ordered his captains to bring up six hundred other chari- 
ots, the best that there were in Egypt. And there was a great clattering 
of horses’ hoofs and a great clashing of swords and battle-axes in the 
street before Pharaoh’s palace, and presently Pharaoh came out, and 
away they went as fast as they could go after the Children of Israel. 


Or 


OW, the Children of Israel had marched straight to the east, pass- 
ing now one town and now another, and at every place their 
numbers grew, for their friends and neighbors who were living there 
came out and joined them. At last they were stopped by the Red 
Sea. There it lay before their feet without a bridge. So they turned 
to the south and marched along the sea, hoping to find a shallow 
place where they might wade across. For the Red Sea, which is very 
wide in its lower part, and rolls between distant shores, in its upper 
part is more like a lake, or a line of lakes, or even like a river. So 
the Children of Israel hoped that they might find a place to wade. 
But on they went, and on they went, and the water was still deep. 
And beyond were rocky hills which seemed to come down across the 
road like a great wall. And to the right was the desert of sand, without 
a path. And then, as they began to get very tired and discouraged, 
suddenly in the far distance, they saw a faint gleam of moving light, 
and they guessed at once that it was the shining armor of the Egyptian 
soldiers. And there they were, the poor Children of Israel, with the 
soldiers behind them and the sea before them, and no way of escape 
to either left or right! 

And they cried out against Moses and said: ‘“ Why did you bring 
us here to die? Were there no graves for us in Egypt? Oh, that we 
had never come! Slavery was bad, but this is worse!” 

But Moses said: “Do not be afraid. Stand still and see what God 
will show you. God is on your side, and not one of you shall be hurt 
by the Egyptians.”’ 

So the sun went down and night came on. And with the night 
came the fog and the wind and the moon. The fog settled down 
on the Egyptians so that they could not see the Children of Israel. 
But a strong wind from the east blew away the fog from the shore of 
the sea, where the Children of Israel were, and upon them the moon 
shone full. So they had the fog behind like a pillar of cloud and the 
moon before like a pillar of fire. And harder and harder blew the 
strong wind upon the shallow sea till clear across, from shore to shore, 
there was a place where they could see the bottom, like a narrow path 
of land across the water. And Moses cried: ‘Go forward!” And 
into the sea marched the Children of Israel, along the path of land, in 
the great gale of wind, with water on the left and water on the right, 
and the spray dashing over them. 


ax 


ND when the Egyptian army got out of the fog and came in sight of 
the sea, there were the Children of Israel more than half-way across. 
And the captains commanded the drivers of the chariots, and in they 
went, as fast as their horses could carry them, chasing the Children of 
Israel. But it was a hard road for chariots. Deeper and deeper the 
wheels sunk in the mud. And as the day began to dawn the wind 
changed. Instead of blowing from the east it began to blow from the 
west. And the water came back with it, and the path of land was lost 
beneath it, and the sea returned to its strength. And when the sun 
arose there were the Children of Israel safe on the other shore, but 
the Egyptians were nowhere to be seen. The sea had covered them; 
they had sunk like lead in the mighty waters. 

Then on the shore the Children of Israel sang a song of praise 
and thanksgiving. Moses led-the voices of the men, and between 
the verses Miriam and the women, with timbrels in their hands, 
joined in the chorus. “Sing ye to the Lord,” they sang, “for He hath 
triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider hath He thrown into 
the sea.” 

Thus God overthrew the Egyptians in the Red Sea, and the Chil- 
dren of Israel were saved from their enemies. 


DRAWN BY WALTER EVERETT 


they waked up the next morn- 
ing the ground was covered 

And they gathered it, and 
And the name of 


with something which looked like frost. 
ground it, and baked it, and it was very nice to eat. 
it was manna. 

So they ate the manna, and at first they liked it so much that they 
said it was good enough for angels’ food. But as day after day passed, 
and there was manna for breakfast and manna for dinner and manna 
for supper, and nothing else, by-and-by they hated the sight of it. 
Again they wished that they were back in Egypt. ‘When we were in 
Egypt,” they said, “we had fish to eat, and cucumbers to eat with it, 
and melons and leeks and onions and garlic. Now we have nothing 
but manna.” 

So they went on their way complaining, and Moses had a very hard 
time with them. 

But at last they came to the mountain where they were to meet God. 
And there they pitched their tents and put out their flocks and herds 
to pasture. And on the morning of the third day there was a great 
storm of thunder and lightning, and the mountain, which was called 
Sinai, was covered with black clouds and smoked like a volcano; and 
out of the smoke and clouds came a sound like the blowing of a mighty 
wind, and like the roaring of thunder, and like the voice of a great 
trumpet, and the Children of Israel were exceedingly afraid. But 
Moses said: ‘I am going to climb the mountain. I am going up into 
the clouds and smoke and thunder. God told me that He would speak 
to us in this place. I am going up to meet Him.” And he took wich 
him a young man named Joshua. ‘“ You wait,” he commanded the 
people, “till I come back and tell you what God says.” 


or 


hy MOSES and Joshua climbed the steep side of the mountain, and 
the storm increased in fury. The lightning flashed its fires of red 
and white, the blinding rain beat against the cliffs, and louder and louder 
sounded the voice of the wind and the thunder and the trumpet, and 
as the people watched and waited they trembled so that their knees 
knocked together. But night came, and Moses did not return. All 
the next day they waited, but he did not appear. And the days grew 
into weeks, and the weeks into a month, till the people said: ‘‘ Moses 
must be dead. Either he lost his way, or he fell over a cliff, or he was 
struck by lightning. What shall we do? What shall we do?” And 
they made Aaron their leader. 

Now, the people of Egypt, among whom the Children of Israel had 
lived so long, had strange ideas about God. They thought that God 
was in certain animals, and they said their prayers to these animals 
and had images of them in their churches. 

And as years passed and years passed, till the time of Joseph was 
as far away from them as the time of Columbus is from us, a good 
many of the Children of Israel, being born and brought up in Egypt, 
forgot the religion of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and became 
like the Egyptians. 

So now, in their distress, they said to Aaron: ‘‘ Make us an image 
of God.” And Aaron said: ‘Give me your earrings.’’ Now all the 
men and women wore large gold earrings, and they gave them to 
Aaron, and he melted them together and made a golden calf, and the 
people said: “This is our God who brought us out of Egypt,” and 
they prayed to it and sang before it and danced around it. 

But all this time on the top of the mountain God was speaking to 
Moses. He was telling Moses what He wished the people to do. God 
said: “These are My people, and they must keep My law.” 

And God gave His law to Moses in the Ten Commandments; and 
they were written on two small tables—or, as we say, tablets—of 
stone. And at last Moses took the Ten Commandments and started 
down the mountain. And on the way he heard a distant noise, and 
he said to Joshua: “What is that noise?” And Joshua said: “It 
sounds like shouting. There must be a battle.” But Moses said: 
“Tt sounds to me like singing.”’ 

So they came in sight of the camp, and there was the golden calf, 
and all the people were singing and dancing around it. And Moses 
was so angry that he took the two tables of stone and threw them down 
the mountain, and they were broken in pieces, and the people were 
ashamed and afraid. And Moses told them what a foolish and wicked 
thing they had done. “God,” he said, “has just been telling me that 
we must not worship images.” And he destroyed the golden calf. 


ox 


Fe the Children of Israel were very sorry. And Moses went again 
into the mountain, and God forgave the people at the prayer of 
Moses. And Moses came down with the Ten Commandments, and 
the people promised that they would keep the law of God forever. 
And God promised that He would always be their God, and would 
bring them to the land which He had given to their fathers. 
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Variety 
is the 
Spice of 
House- 
keeping 








Shredded Wheat 


For Breakfast with hot 
or cold milk or 
cream, 


Shredded Wheat 


For Breakfast—Poached 
egg on toasted 
Biscuit. 


Shredded Wheat 


Filled with Strawberries. 
Serve with cream 
and sugar. 


Shredded Wheat 


With Blackberries. Serve 
with cream and 
sugar. 


Shredded Wheat 
With Raspberries. Serve 
with cream and 
sugar. 


Shredded Wheat 
With Sliced Pineapple. 
Serve in Juices 
with sugar. 


Shredded Wheat 


With Sliced Bananas. 
Serve with cream 
and sugar. 


Shredded Wheat 
With Baked Apple. 


Serve with cream 
and sugar. 


Shredded Wheat 
With Sliced Peaches. 
Serve with cream 
and sugar. 


Shredded Wheat 


Fill Biscuit with Creamed 
Peas or other 
vegetables. 


Triscuit Toast 


For Luncheon—With 
Butter, Cheese or 
Marmalades. 


Triscuit Toast 


For Luncheon—With 
Welsh Rarebit or 


Canape. 
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The Minister’s Social Helper 


Tells the Young People of the Churches About an Outdoor Money-Making Plan and How 
to Have a New Kind of Strawberry Festival 


summer everything 

should be as spick-and- 
span about the church 
home as in the home which 
the spring house-cleaning 
has made as fresh as a June 
daisy, so I am going to give 
you first of all an idea along 
this line which a corre- 
spondent has sent to me. 

Now, after you have 
read this paragraph, just 
stop and think how things 
look around your church, 
and see if your young 
people’s society —or 
maybe the Sunday-school 
class to which you belong 
—couldn’t help to improve 
things a little inside or out- 
side. The one who sent 
me this idea says she was 
visiting in Nova Scotia 
when one of the old Scotch 
Presbyterian churches in 
the county in which she 
was staying was badly in 
need of repairs. There 
was enough money on 
hand to pay for painting 
the inside of the church, 
but not enough to cover 
the cost of having the yard 
cleaned up and other things done that would have made the 
surroundings more attractive. Some one suggested that they 
have a “Churchyard Party.”’ I don’t think I should expect 
to enjoy myself if I were going to a party with that kind 
of name—it seems a little incongruous, so if I had a part in 
one of these affairs I should call it an “‘All-Day June-Day 
Church-Day,” or put some catchy caption on to it, for we are 
all so curious, anyhow, that if you call a thing by a little dif- 
ferent name everybody will come to see what you are up to. 

Well, the people set a day, and the men of the church 
gathered to tear down the old fence, fill in the post-holes 
and clean up the yard. At the same time the women of 
the congregation cleaned windows, scrubbed floors, and put 
things in order generally. When the day’s work was done 
another group—those who could not do the laborious work 
—had supper prepared, which all enjoyed under the trees. 
If you should plan one of these all-day working-bees, the 
supper, to which you could invite outsiders if you should be 
put to some expense to make things look well, might be 
composed of some of the good things which I am going 
to mention farther on; and those who haven’t filled post- 
holes can fill the treasury. 


|’ THE days of early 


DRAWN By 
8. C. LOMAS 


OU know there is so much in a good start! And the idea 

of cleaning up at the church leads me to another idea 
that has come from Missouri. A company of girls during 
vacation formed themselves into a Maud Muller Yard- 
Cleaning Club to make money for their church. When it 
became known that the girls were in earnest and were doing 
the work for the church, orders began to come in. They 
put in beautiful order forty-seven yards at from one dollar to 
one dollar and a half for each yard. Besides the financial 
gain, they found that the exercise in the open air had bene- 
fited them far more than physical-culture lessons could have 
done, and another season they thought they would begin 
earlier, take contracts and have even better results to show. 
This is a practical idea for girls in a suburban town to 
derive from “nothing but leaves” a great deal of profit and 
pleasure. 

A good way to round out a nice sum for the purpose for 
which such a club might be formed would be to terminate the 
work in the autumn by having a supper, and this I shall 
keep in mind and will give you some ideas for it when the 
time comes. 


UT here’s to the annual—the strawberry festival! Where 
is the church that brings in any money through social 

channels that doesn’t at this time of the year have an expe- 
rience something like this ? 

“We ought to have a strawberry festival.” 

“What shall we have ?” : 

“Same thing as usual, I suppose.” 

“I wish we could have something new.” 
; Well, why not? Just plan a little. In the first place, call 
it this time a “Fruit and Flower Festival” —a good time to 
have it would be just after Children’s Day. Have your 
tickets printed in two lots: half with a strawberry on, and 
the other half with a flower on. Then divide the children 
of the Sunday-school to sell the tickets. This rivalry will 
excite interest. Your plan then will be to have two long 
tables spread on the lawn where the festival is to be held: 
one decorated with fruits of every kind obtainable, where 
the fruit-ticket purchasers will be seated; the other orna- 
mented with all the different kinds of flowers you 
can get. Then you will need a third table where 
use on the winning side of the tic ket-selling 
pg ld seated and served by the losing 
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If you want a guessing 
contest, with a shortcake 
for a prize, have the con- 
testants qualify in three 
ways. First distribute to 
all those wishing to take 
part sheets of paper on 
which are twelve questions 
which can be answered 
with words ending in 
“berry.” Next havea 
fruit-sampling contest. 
Have a dozen different 
kinds of fruit cut into small 
pieces. Blindfold the con- 
testants and let them guess 
by taste only what each 
fruit is; the final test of 
the three could be the 
number of berries in a box 
held up before them. 
Other guessing contests 
dealing with fruits, flowers, 
birds, etc., could be used. 


Fyn twist that 
may be given the 
strawberry festival is to 
call it a “Cream Fest.” 
Clotted cream, cottage 
cheese and cream cheese 
are dainties that sell well. 

A twenty-gallon jar is 
the foundation for the 
“buttermilk spring,’’ surrounded with mossy stones and 
long, green ivy sprays. A dairymaid does a thriving busi- 
ness selling the beverage by the glass, while a shepherdess 
collects toll at a turnstile leading to the spring. 

The rose booth is the prettiest feature. Several pillars 
of oak saplings support a canopy of rustic work. Around 
these and over the roof twine roses, real ones where it is 
possible to conceal their stems in jars of water, and artificial 
ones where this is not practicable. A rustic fence surrounds 
the booth, and there are chairs and tables where one may 
be served with berries and cream. 


ERE is still another variation. This we shall call “A 

Cycle of Pleasure.’’ For this you could use an idea 
carried out in a suburban town where at a lawn féte an 
interested crowd was assembled because of some novel 
advertising. The committee on advertising had small signs, 
about twelve inches by eighteen, printed on muslin. These 
were stretched between laths pointed at the lower ends. A 
few evenings before the event the committee placed these 
signs on the lawns of houses on the prominent streets. On 
the morning of the féte-day they pasted on the sidewalk, at 
intervals of about six feet, footprints twelve inches long cut 
out of heavy paper, all pointing toward the grounds where 
the féte was to be held. Of course, being put on only with 
paste, the first summer shower washed them away. On 
these were printed with marking-ink: “To the Lawn Féte,”’ 
“Take a Trolley,” “Or Walk,” ‘To Get Good Things to 
Eat,” ““Not Far Now,” “Almost There,” “Just a Little 
Farther,” ‘One Step More,” “ This is the Place.” 

If you decide to try this “Cycle” plan decorate the grounds 
with Japanese lanterns and at the entrance place a large 
arch covered with greens and hung with lanterns. A model 
for the tickets is shown on this page, and as the purchaser 
enjoys what is provided at each point of the “Cycle” that 
item on the ticket is punched. The ticket serves as a 
souvenir and the perforations recall the pleasures tasted. 
These lantern-shaped tickets are blue in color, printed in 
black and gold, but it is possible to carry out the idea less 
expensively, and your local printer can help you do this. 


HE tables should be placed at equidistant points about 

the grounds, covered with linen cloths and decorated with 
strawberry-vines. At the first table on the right as one 
enters are the lettuce sandwiches and chicken salad, which 
are served to those taking the seats near by. 

Going on, keeping to the right, one comes to a large 
Japanese umbrella, beneath which are Japanese maidens 
serving tea and rice wafers from a low table. 

Taking up the march again the fruit table is reached, 
where are strawberries frozen, in tarts, in ice cream, and 
really in any way you desire you may have them. Some 
preserved berries are for sale, too, to help make more money. 

At the fourth station on this round trip is the flag tent, 
where coffee and cake are served. 

3ut after partaking of these refreshments there is more 
pleasure in store. On the platform which you will see at 
the back of the picture a Japanese entertainment will be 
given under the light of the lanterns. 

Here are a few suggestions for such a program: 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill: 
For sixteen girls in Japanese lady’s costume or sixteen boys 
in Mandarin costume. 
Three Japanese Songs: 
**Miyoko San” 
oe papencss Legend” (for a barytone voice) 
‘*A Lesson with the Fan” 


fun out of it by ‘ 
need fee] 
want to serve a light 


losers really get a whole lot more 
t waiting on the table,’’ so no one 
distressed on their account. You will 






JAPANESE ENTERTAINMENT 
AT 6 P.M. 


6) - ® 





William Neil. 


Japanese Lullaby (‘‘Sleep, Little Pigeon”’): 
This is the poem by Eugene Field, set to music by 
It will make a charming close to 
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summer supper, with vege- 


table <alad 
able salads, and strawberry shortcake, tarts, ice 


cream, etc. 








STRAWBERRIES 


WAFERS 


a unique round of pleasure if sung by the little 
girls of the primary school while lulling their 






dollies to sleep; the children and dolls being 

After the Supper at different places on the @ CYCLE @ dressed as Japanese. 
te map there should be atinttiee and enter- a saepetantand OF es OW, “‘lastly ’’—as the minister himself is sup- 
ining features. Did you ever try a Fruit Ex- COFFEE AND SALAD posed to say—won’t you who are reading this 
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— 4 Announce on your tickets that at this 
monn ”, housekeeper may exchange, for a 
sea °o ~ cents, a jar of her own freshly- 
: es Ae — - a jar of some other kind put up 
Gian n e 00k Lhis will enable housekeepers 
00 mens Gf ty of canned fruit without putting 
daa” dif erent kinds when a small quantity 
€h probably would be sufficient. 


PLEASVRE 
BEGINNING AT 6 P.M. 
PLACE AND DATE HERE 





page write to me during these summer months 
and tell me of your good times socially in the 
church; what you do, what you hope to accom- 
plish thereby, what you have in mind to do next 
autumn, and along what lines suggestions would 
be most helpful to you? I cannot promise to 
return manuscripts, but shall be glad to pay for 
any material I can use to help others. 
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For skin health and 
comfort, there is but one 
thing Jetzer than the daily 
use of either of these two 
perfect toilet articles — 
the use of doth. 


COLEO 
SOAP 


Colgate’s latest achievement— 
the fruitage of a century of scien- 
tific soap-making. A Vegetable 
Soap, made entirely of Olive, 
Palm and Cocoanut Oils. The 
total absence of free alkali 
makes smarting of the skin an 
impossibility. A soap with an 
individuality, Coleo is made in 
generous sized, cushion shaped 
cakes and is sold (scented or 
unscented) in boxes of one 
cake each. 

Sold at a price that is certain 
to make it popular. 


TALC 
POWDER 


Many people say Colgate’s 
Talc is just as necessary after the 
bath as the towel. Its soothing 
and refreshing effect can only bé 
appreciated by those who use it. 
More than a luxury —it has be- 
come a necessity to a scientific 
and hygienic care of the skin. 
Not only the powder, but also its 
delicate perfume, is antiseptic. In- 
dispensable in the nursery and the 
safest for you and your children, 

Two kinds—Violet or Cash- 
mere Bouquet —sold only in the 
famous Colgate box with the 
sifter top. 


If you are only using 
one of these articles, you 
are not getting guite the 
skin satisfaction that you 
might by using both. 


We will gladly mail you a trial cake of soap 
or a trial box of powder with sifter top for 
4 cts. in stamps, or both on receipt of 6 cts. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 21 


55 John Street, New York 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1907 


Mother-Stories 


A Page of the Best Stories that Mothers Can Tell Their Children 
Edited by Laura E. Richards 


Pussy and Doggy 


USSY WHITE and Doggy 
Pp Brown were in the yard one 

day. Doggy Brown thought 
he would like to go into the house, 
so he went to the door, but it was 
shut. He tried to open it by bump- 
ing against it, but in vain. Then 
he barked, but no one heard him. 
Then he felt very sad, and sat down 
by the door and howled. 

Pussy White had been watching 
him with one eye, while she dozed 
with the other. 

“Dogs are not very clever!” she said. Presently she went to the 
door and jumped up and lifted the latch with her paw. The door 
swung open. 

“There!” she said. 

“Oh, Pussy!” said Doggy Brown. 
are!” 

“That is one way of putting it, 
welcome, all the same.” 











“Thank you; how clever you 
” said Pussy White; “but you are 
—L. E. R. 


A Sleeping Child 


IPS, lips, open! a 
Up comes a little bird that lives inside, ; 
Up comes a little bird and peeps, and out he flies. 
All the day he sits inside, and sometimes he sings; 
Up he comes and out he goes at night to spread his wings. 


Little bird, little bird, whither will you go? 
Round about the world while nobody can know. 


Little bird, little bird, whither do you flee? 
Far away round the world while nobody can see 


Little bird, little bird, how long will you roam? 
All round the world and around again home 


Round the round world, and back through the air, 
When the morning comes the little bird is there 


Back comes the little bird and looks, and in he flies. 
Up wakes the little boy and opens both his eyes 
Sleep, sleep, little boy, little bird’s away, 

Little bird will come again by the peep of day 
Sleep, sleep, little boy, little bird must go 

Round about the world, while nobody can know. 


Sleep, a sound, little bird goes round, 
Round and round he goes—sleep, sleep sound! 
-ArRTHUR HuGHu CLouGH. 


The Litthe Master —V 


“T\ONALD,” said little Elspat, “is that a goshawk ?” 

“A goshawk it is, my little lady,” said Donald, the falconer, 
stroking the bird that was perched on his wrist; ‘and as fine a one 
as is in Scotland this day. Look at the beauty of him; see how he 
holds his head up. That’s for pride, d’ye see? The goshawk is a 
proud bird—like a lord among birds he is, as it might be my Lord, 
your father.” 

“Js he jolly?” asked the little girl. 

“Jolly ?”’ repeated Donald. “I don’t rightly know whether he is 
jolly or not, little Lady; but his crop is full of good corn, and he knows 
he is going out for sport soon to the greenwood. Yes, yes! Jolly 
enough he will be, I’m thinking.” 

“Why don’t you ask him?” said Elspat. ‘Cannot all goshawks 
speak ?” 

“Never a one that e’er I met with, my Lady!” said the falconer, 
with a puzzled look. ‘What notion is in your pretty head now? 
Parrots speak, and the like outlandish birds, but a good Scottish hawk 
—nay, nay! He has other work to do than talking; that is only good 
for chattering mortals.” 

“I know what she means,”’ said the Little Master, who was standing 
by one of the perches, feeding a splendid falcon, who shook his smooth 
plumage and clawed the boy's sleeve for pleasure as he snatched one 
morsel after another from his hand. “She is thinking of the ‘Jolly 
Goshawk’ that Mother sang us last evening. That is not true, Elspat. 
Tis only an old story, like all the ballads.”’ 

“Nay, but some of them are true, Alan!” cried the little girl; “true 
as true, for Mother said so.” 

“Oh, yes! the fighting ballads,” said the boy; “they are true 
enough; but this kind is—well, it’s different. ’Tis next neighbor to a 
fairy-story, child.” 

“*Tis pretty, all the same,”’ said Elspat; ‘‘and ye need not be calling 
me child, Alan, that are none so very old yourself. Would you like 
to hear it, Donald?” she asked wistfully. 

“Deed and I would, then!” said the falconer heartily. “Any tale 
that you told would be good to hear, my little Lady-lass; and when 
’tis about a hawk, ye see, why—’tis as it were made for me, d’ye see? 
And who knows but the birds themselves will be pleased ?’’ he added, 
stroking his favorite again. “Listen now, Lightning; hear to the 
little Lady!” 

The hawk gave a short scream and clawed Donald’s hand. 

“*Go on!’ he says,” said the falconer. ‘‘He’s hungry for it.” 

“Well,” said Elspat, “it was a young knight was parted from his 
true maiden; mostly they all do be,” she added, a little sadly. ‘And 
he called his jolly goshawk and told him ’twas well he could speak and 
flee, for he must take a message to his true love from him. 

“*But how will I know her?’ asked the hawk, ‘when I never set 
eyes on her.’ So he told him four-and-twenty ladies would be coming 
home from the kirk and well he would know his true love, the fairest 
lady there. So off the bird flew and came to the castle and lighted 
on the ash tree and sang a song about their love, the knight’s and the 
lady’s. So when the sweet lady heard that she came to the window, 
and the goshawk threw her the letter he had brought in his beak all 
the way. And he said she was to send her lover a send, for he had 
a her two, and tell him where he might see her soon or he could not 

ive. 

“Then the lady said—wait now till I mind the words! She said: 


“*] send him the ring frae my finger, 
The garland frae my hair; 
[I send him the heart from out my breast 
What would my love have mair? 
And at the fourth kirk in fair Scotland 
Ye’ll bid him wait for me there.’ 


“Then the goshawk flew back. and the lady went to her father and 
asked would he give her what she wanted. And he told her she must 
never ask him for that Scottish knight, for never more should she 
see him. 

“‘ Nay, she said, but just an asking: that if she died in fair England 
he would take her to Scotland to be buried. At the first kirk in 
Scotland they should let all the bells be rung; at the second kirk 
they would sing hymns and prayers for her; at the third kirk they 
would deal gold for her sake; and at the fourth kirk they would 
bury her. Is that right, Alan?” 

“Right enough,” said the Little Master; “but the best part is to 
come.” 

“T know! I know!” cried Elspat. ‘ Her father said yes, she might 
have that asking, but why did she talk so when she wasna going to 
die? And then she went to her chamber and she took a sleepy 
draft and she fell down all pale and cold as any corpse. ‘She’s 
dead!’ said her mother. But the old witch-wife said, ‘Maybe ay and 
maybe no! But drop the hot lead on her cheek, and drop it on her 
chin, and drop it on her bosom white, and she’ll maybe speak again.’ 
For she knew about her true love, ye see, Donald, and she said it was 
much a young lady would do to win to her true love. So they did that, 
cruel that they were, but she never stirred nor spake, so they thought 
she was dead indeed, and they made her a gown of satin and a coffin 
of cedar with silver edges, and they started with the funeral train for 
bonny Scotland. But now, d’ye see, Donald, the goshawk had told 
his master all she bade him, and when the funeral train came to the 
fourth kirk in bonny Scotland there was the knight with all his 
merry young men waiting for them. And he bade them set down the 
bier till he should look on her; for the last time he saw her she was 
bright as a rose, he said. So then he stripped the sheet down from 
her face and—oh, Donald! what think you? The lady opened her 
eyes and looked full at him. And ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘give me a piece of 
your bread, love, and let me drink of your cup, for long I have fasted 
for your sake.’ And she bade her seven brothers that brought her 
there go home again and blow their horns. And she said she did not 
come to bonny Scotland to lie down in the clay, but she came to wear 
the silks so gay; nor came she among the dead to rest, but she came 
to bonny Scotland to the man that she loved best. And that is the 
end, Donald; and is it not a bonny story? and d’ye think Lightning 
understood it ?”’ 

“And if he did not,”’ said Donald, ‘he is not the hawk I take him 
for.” ~LaurA E. RICHARDS. 


Dick’s Family 


N' )W this is true, for we saw it with our eyes. Dick was a bachelor, 
or so we had always supposed: a large black bachelor, with 
bright green eyes, and a very fine tail. He lived in the kitchen, and 
managed things pretty much as he pleased. When Peter, the new 
puppy, came he thought it would be fun to tease Dick. Dick thought 
it would be fun to be teased, and when he had sent Peter yelping and 
ki-yi-ing out into the shed, he sat and purred and blinked his green 
eyes, and thought the world a pleasant place. 

Now one day we looked out of the south parlor window, and what 
do you think we saw? Dick was coming across the lawn looking very 
proud and very happy. Every now and then he stopped and looked 
over his shoulder and mewed as if he were calling some one to follow 
him. And some one was following him! Across the lawn after him 
came: 

One very thin and wretched-looking tortoise-shell cat. 

One Maltese kitten 

One yeilow kitten. 

All three looked half-starved, and all three were scared out of their 
wits! 

“Come on!”’ said Dick, as plain as mew could speak. 
hurt you; those are my people: they belong to me. 
you!” 

They came on, though still very timidly, till they reached the barn. 
Then Dick took them under the barn and there he made them com- 
fortable, we do not know just how, because we cannot get under the 
barn, and there they stayed. And when Dick came for his supper he 
said to Maggie as plain as mew could speak, “ Please feed my family, 
too!” and Maggie did. 

That was a year ago. Now the tortoise-shell cat is dead, but the 
Maltese kitten and the yellow kitten are large and handsome cats, 
and Dick still sits by the ‘fire and purrs, and blinks his large green 
eyes. -L. E. R 


“They won’t 
Come on, I tell 


The Water-Mill 


‘ grist for the mill?” 
How merrily it goes! 
Flap, flap, flap, flap, 

While the water flows. 
Round-about, and round-about, 
The heavy millstones grind, 
And the dust flies all about the mill, 
And makes the miller blind. 


‘*Any grist for the mill?” 

Alas! it will not go; 

The river, too, is standing still, 
The ground is white with snow. 

And when the frosty weather comes 
And freezes up the streams 

The miller only hears the mill 
And grinds the corn in dreams. 


‘*Any grist for the mill?” 

The jolly farmer packs 

His wagon with a heavy load 
Of very heavy sacks. 

Noisily, oh, noisily, 
The millstones turn about: 

You cannot make the miller hear 
Unless you scream and shout. 


Living close beside the mill, 
The miller’s girls and boys 
Always play at make-believe, 
Because they have no toys. 
‘*Any grist for our mill?” 
The elder brothers shout, 
While all the little petticoats 
Go whirling round-about. 


‘*Any grist for the mill?” The miller’s little boys and girls 

The bakers come and go; Rejoice to see the snow. 

They bring their empty sacks to fill, ‘‘Good father, play with us today; 
And leave them down below. You cannot work, you know. 

The dusty miller and his men We will be the millstones, 
Fill all the sacks they bring, And you shall be the wheel; 

And while they go about their work We'll pelt each other with the snow 
Right merrily they sing. And it shall be the meal.” 


‘*Any grist for the mill?” 
How quickly it goes round! 
Splash, splash, splash, splash, 
With a whirring sound. 
Farmers, bring your corn today; 
And bakers, buy your flour; 
Dusty millers, work away, 
While it is in your power. 


Oh, heartily the miller’s wife 
Is laughing at the door: 
She never saw the mill worked 
So merrily before. 
‘*Bravely done, my little lads, 
Rouse up the lazy wheel, 
For money comes but slowly in 
When snowflakes are the meal.” 
—‘*AUNT EFFIE.” 


NOTE—Mrs. Richards will be glad to receive, at all times, any suggestions from 
mothers as to their particular need of stories for their children, or how the stories 
Printed on this page meet their needs. Address Mrs. Richards in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Sunshine 

is a blessed 

thing —but 

the sunburn which 

often results from it is 

quite otherwise. To 

soothe the burning 
skin use 


Mennen’s 


Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


It allays the painful sensation and 
hastens the return to normal condi- 
tions. ‘‘Mennen’s”’ is also effective 
against those other skin-discomforts 
— prickly heat, chafing, “stickiness” 
atter the bath or shave; and it deodor- 
izes perspiration. 

As a part of your own toilet, and 
as a part of the nursery equipment, 
use ‘‘Mennen’s.’’ And in buying 
talcum toilet powder, remember that 
the box is not so important as the 
powder itself. It’s the powder, not 
the box, that goes on your skin. 

We will gladly send free samples 
on request. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder. It has the 
scent of fresh cut Parma violets. 

Each box is 
guaranteed under 
the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 
30th, 1906. Serial 
No. 1542. 


Gerhard 

Mennen 

Company 
100 Orange St. 


Newark 
New Jersey 
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The Ieddy Bears’ lea-Party 


By Lucy Leffing@well Cable 


Photographs by Mary H. Northend 


T WAS Betty who deliv- 

ered the invitation, in 

such solemn fashion that 
the Teddy Bears all sat them 
down on the bed to consider. 
As Betty went on to explain 
they were all attention; even 
Baloo, the Indifferent One, 
cocked his stubby ears and 
leaned forward until Ab, his 
small charge, nearly toppled 
over on his nose. Of course 
they would go; but what 
should they wear? Peter— 
big, tawny Peter—thought 
his pink neck-ribbon would 
be more becoming than his 
blue; yet he did so love blue. 
Little Scrub, sitting beside 
his beloved Barbara, won- 
dered if it would be quite 
proper to wear his blue jeans. 
You can't imagine how ex 
cited they were: one isn't 
invited to a tea-party every 
day—that is, if one is a 
Teddy Bear. Not that they 
cared about the tea, but they 
did hope there would be 
plenty of honey. 


OW, a tea-party meansa 
rehearsal of one’s man 
ners. At that thought most 
of the Teddy Bears scam- 
pered away and pretended to 
be busily washing their paws 
(Betty never interrupted 
them in that!). Ab and Ba, 
the twins, climbed into 
Baloo’s lap and declared 
they'd be very good. But 
Peter had a request to 
make: Might he sit at the 
head of the table? Betty 
said he might if he could find 
the head of a round table 












































ELL, the party was a 

success Each Teddy 
Bear wore a fresh neck 
ribbon and his jauntiest 
manner; except Scrub, who 
would keep on his blue 
jeans, so they made him sit 
in the window by himself 
Peter was wonderful and 
Betty couldn't eat for ad 
miration of him. As there 
weren t chairs enough to go 
around some perched on the 
tops ind though, at this 
dizzy height, they couldn't 
manage tea-cups, they al/ 
had lots of honey; till even 
Peter lay back sleepy and 
satisfied 





























A New 
Table Sauce 


Here is an- 
other surprise 
from the house 
of Heinz! A 
brand new 
sauce with a 
brand new 
taste — different 
in flavor and 
better than 
anything you 
ever tasted. 


EINZ 
Mandalay 


Sauce 


is prepared from foreign and domestic 
fruits, vegetables and spices. Some 
from far-off China and India. 

It adds zest to hot or cold meats, 
fish and game, soups and gravies. 


Welsh Rarebits, Macaroni with 
Cheese, Cheese Toast, and all chafing- 
dish cooking is made doubly tempting 
by its use. 

Get a bottle from your grocer. 

We make many other good things 
for the table —Tomato Soup, Apple 
Butter, Baked Beans, Mustard Dress- 
ing, Olive Oil, Pure Wholesome 
Vinegars, etc. An interesting Book- 
let about them mailed free. 








Dh 


30,000 visitors were shown 
through Heinz Pure Food 
Kitchens last year, 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 











HERE IT IS! 


Teddy Bear 
Baby Spoon 


Just out. The best seller of 
them all. The R&B Baby 
Spoon is too well known and 
generally used to need expla- 
nation here. It is indispensable 
to the little tot learning to eat 
and is the most universally 
popular child's present ever 
offered for sale. An inexpen- 
sive gift that always “hits the 
mark."’ Acceptable the year 
‘round. Made in 90 designs 
of Sterling Silver only. Jewel- 
ers sell them. 

Cute illustrated book 
let free. No BS-1 
Iustration REED & BARTON 


Half-Size Silversmiths, Taunton, Mass. 

















Mayonnaise Dressing in 5 Min. 
RECIPE FREE 


We have secured, at considerable 
expense, the very best recipe known 
for making the famous mayonnaise 
dressing. It saves one-half the oil 
ordinarily used, and instead of re 
quiring nearly an hour to prepare, 
can be made easily in 5 minutes by mixing with the 


Egg Beater 
CYCLON Mayonnaise Maker 
Cream Whipper 


This is not an old style egg beater and no other 
will do the above or beat eggs so thoroughly or so 
quickly as the Cyclone. These new a 
anges disrupt every particle and the droad foot 
preventsall slipping. We send the mayonnaise recipe 
free. Send us your dealer’s name and we will send 
you *‘Cyclone”’ postpaid for 20c. Write us. 

We want se Ving agents everywhere, 


W. G. Browne Mfg. Co., 2nd St., Kingston, N. Y. 
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What Other Women Have Found Out 


” 


This department is an ‘‘exchange’’ of ideas: 


of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, 


nursery, sewing-room, or any other part of the house — contributed by JOURNAL readers. 


A Bed for Baby While Traveling 

may be made of a Japanese straw 
telescope traveling-case. Line the 
bottom piece as prettily as you please 
and tack a little flounce along the 
edge of the top, letting it hang over 
the outside. This flounce may be 
folded back in the case when the 
cover is puton. Puta little mattress, 
a pillow and some coverings in the 
case, and you will have a very com- 
fortable bed. When the baby is wide 
awake all his belongings may be carried in the case, the cover 
being strapped on. When the baby is occupying the little bed 
all the clothing, etc., may be placed in the cover. S. 3. 


When a Skirt Cannot be Packed Full Length in a Trunk 


it is advisable to fold the top over a soft roll made of a newspaper, 
or underclothing, to prevent any wrinkling. A TRAVELER. 





To Amuse Children While Traveling in a Train 


take some bright-colored stiff paper, some crayons, pencils and 
scissors, and let the children make a menagerie by drawing and 
cutting out the different animals. A YANKEE GIRL. 


A Plaited Skirt May be Kept Fresh-Looking 


if the plaits are basted down before packing it in a trunk. When 
taken out the skirt will need no pressing. Mrs. S. 


A Pillow Which Serves a Double Purpose on a Journey 
may be obtained by a small outlay. Make a pillow-top of any 
pretty, dark material and fasten one end by means of buttons and 
buttonholes; then make a small eiderdown comforter, which will 
fold twice, to fit into the pillow-cover. Button it in the case, and 
on the train or boat one may have a comfortable pillow, or, if 
needed, a light extra wrap. A. G. 


To Keep the Baby’s Milk Sweet and Fresh on a Short Trip 
a rubber water-bag may be filled with ice-water and the bottles 
placed near the bag, in a suitcase. The ice-water should be 
renewed on the way when it grows warm. L. M. T 


An Icebox for Milk When Traveling with a Baby 


may be made of an ordinary tin box that is sold for bread or cake. 
The interior of the box should be lined with corrugated paper, a 
little excelsior being placed under the bottom sheet. A tin pail 
should be placed in one corner and filled with ice. The first 
supply of ice will last for some time, and it is not difficult to refill 
the pail at railroad restaurants on the way, if the journey is a long 
one. The bottles of milk should be placed in the box, together 
with a small bottle of boracic-acid water to cleanse the rubber 
nipples. A shawl-strap is used to secure the box and serve as a 
handle in carrying it. M. N. W. 


Saving Old Underwear for Use When Traveling 


will reduce many a laundry bill. When an undergerment has 
become what most people consider too far gone for mending, 
make it as whole as possible in a simple manner and put it away 
until you are going on atrip. After it has become soiled it may be 
thrown away and another clean, mended article take its place. 
M. L. E. 


Pasteboard Packing-Boards for Trunks 


will be found a great help to keep dresses in good condition when 
traveling. At a box factory you can get the pasteboard cut, the 
desired size, which should be exactly the same as the interior of 
your trunk trays. Make cases or slips of some cheap percale and 
cover the pasteboard with them, sewing up the ends. Fasten 
half-inch tapes in the middle of each end of the board, long 
enough to meet and tie at the centre, and at each corner, and also 
on each side, attach additional tapes. To pack a gown or skirt 
which will not go full length in a trunk, lay the garment on one of 
these boards, tie the tapes at the corners and fold over them the 
end of the garment; then tie also the tapes that run lengthwise 
and crosswise. The garment will be held secure and _ flat. 
Another advantage is that at a hotel, or wheneyer you wish to 
take out one dress, you escape disarranging all the others; 
for all that is required is simply to undo the particular board 
you need. Mrs. L. B. N. 
Carrying a Book When Traveling 

may be made an easier task by taking inch-wide black elastic and 
making two bands, one to pass around the ends and the other 
around the sides. Sew these together at the point of intersection 


on each side. The hand may then be slipped under the elastic 
and the book easily carried. 


By Using Wooden Plates for the Camp or Summer Cottage 


you may avoid much of the burden of dish-washing. Such plates 
may be bought wholesale, and add but little weight to the bag- 
gage. For general use or for picnics, wooden plates and paper 
napkins save much time. After being used they may be burned. 
L. R. T. 
Keep Clean the Plates from Which Your Pets Eat 
if you want your dogs and cats to be well. Both animals have a 
keen sense of smell, and a sour plate is often the cause of their 
lack of appetite. Have a distinctive sort of dish for the animals. 
so that it will not be mixed with others in the house. 
Mrs. W. F 


Attract the Birds to Your Yard 


by providing water for them to drink. A crock sunk in the 
ground where the garden hose can drip into it is one way to accom- 
plish this. Flower-pot saucers, too, if kept filled with water, 
answer the same purpose. Dogs also will appreciate the oppor- 


tunity to get a drink of fresh water. .. 25; @> 
Paper Bags May be Easily Kept for Future Use 
by means of a spring clothespin hung in the pantry. When put 


in a table drawer after being emptied they not only take space 
that is more useful for other things, but also are likely to gh torn 
and become worthless. Mrs. P. W. 


Baskets Made of Sweet Grass May be Kept Clean 


by carefully wiping them with a damp cloth. This advice came 
straight from an Indian woman. The dampness also brings out a 
delightful fresh odor. C. 2 ae 


An Imaginary Journey Will Amuse Children on a Rainy Day 
and is something easily accomplished. First provide each child 
with a book made of brown wrapping-paper. These books may 
be made quickly by folding a number of thicknesses of the paper 
and stitching them down the centre on the machine, then cutting 
this big book into as many smaller ones as may be needed. Bring 
from their hiding-places old catalogues and magazines, telling 
the children that they are about to start on a “play”’ journey. 
Let them cut out pictures of trunks and paste these in their books 
first. After that let them hunt through the catalogues for articles 
to pack in their trunks, pasting these below the trunks. Trains 
and boats may then be added, and hotels and pretty scenery; 
indeed, until the children are tired, a great variety of ideas may 
be carried out. r. We 


To Remove the Paper Tops from Milk-Jars 


a nutpick will be found as good as anything. Keep it in a conve- 
nient place and there will be no more bent forks. M. M. G 
To Fasten Children’s Rompers 
try using skirt-fasteners of the largest size. They save the making 
of many buttonholes and do not easily become undone. 
Mrs. A. G. 


When Making Work-Dresses in Shirtwaist Fashion 


if two waists are made for one skirt they will last about the same 
length of time, as the waists will soil sooner than the skirt and are 
subject to more wear. Use the waists alternately, so that both 
will fade alike. G. L. &. 
To Protect Empty Milk-Bottles from Rain 
place a cover of a fruit-jar over each bottle. These covers act as 
little umbrellas and keep the clean jars dry, if there is no other 
protection where they are placed to be taken away in the morning. 
MABEL. 
It Simplifies the Keeping of Household Accounts 
if a large calendar is hung on the kitchen wall with a pencil tied 
near it. On the proper dates jot down the expenditures of that 
day, and at the end of each week copy them into an account-book. 
MICHIGAN. 


A Good Way to Wash White Silk Gloves 


is to rub them well in lukewarm water, to which a little ammonia 
has been added, and rinse quickly in clear water of the same tem- 
perature. Hang them where they will dry rapidly, and then put 
them between sheets of white paper and under a weight. Treated 
in this way they will not turn yellow. Mrs. S. R. F. 


The Noise of Dish-Washing May be Lessened 
by placing the draining dishes and silver on a heavy Turkish 
towel kept for that purpose. When washing cut-glass or fine 
china the use of a towel in the bottom of the pan will often save the 
dishes from chipping and breaking. Fr. P. &. 


To Improve the Appearance of Clothes-Posts 


paint them dark green and plant nasturtiums around them, using 

green cord to help the vines climb about the posts. The vines do 

not grow tall enough to interfere with the clothes or clothesline. 
CAROLINE. 


When Marking Linen with a Pencil or Indelible Ink 


put the material in an embroidery-hoop to hold it firm, and then 
set a glass paper-weight, or other smooth surface, directly under 
the place you wish to mark. In this way you can secure a very 
satisfactory result. E. W. W. 


A Few Toys for Little Visitors to Play With 


should be kept in households where there are no children, yet 
where children are likely to be taken by their mothers when call- 
ing. Even a doll or horse will amuse a little girl or boy for a long 
time and allow the older people to enjoy themselves. 

CHICAGO. 


The Little Tongs that Come in a Box of Candy 


will be found useful for hulling berries. They will not bruise the 
fruit and will prevent the fingers from being stained. 
Mrs. W. H 


When Drawing Threads from Linen Rub White Soap on the Cloth 


and the work will be much more easily accomplished. When 
making eyelet embroidery, if a piece of white soap is held under 
the material and the stiletto is allowed to pass into it a much better 
eyelet can be made, as the soap gives a slight stiffness to the cloth. 
G. 1. S. 
By Using a Carpet-Sweeper with One Hand 
and carrying in the other hand a child’s broom it is easy to 
dislodge dust or crumbs lying close to the legs of furniture or in 


corners, and at the same time to avoid harmful collisions of the 
sweeper with furniture. JOHANNA. 
Do Not Pay for Your Iceman’s Tongs 
which are ordinarily weighed with each piece of ice bought. The 
tongs generally weigh about three pounds. Ask your iceman to 
weigh his, and then deduct the fair amount from the total weight 
charged against you at the end of the week. Three pounds may 
appear to be a small matter, but it means about seventy-five 
pounds a month if purchases are made daily. H. F. 


When Looking Over Fruit 


keep a bowl of cold water near, so that when small leaves or 
crushed berries stick to your fingers the hands may be dipped in 
the water and instantly cleaned. If this is done the work of look- 
ing over fruit or hulling it will be accomplished much more 
quickly. M. A. T 


Lanterns Made of Berry-Baskets 


are very pretty for lighting a lawn or porch. Six strawberry 
baskets are required for one lantern. One basket forms the bot- 
tom; four more placed at right angles to this are fastened by their 
rims to the rim of the bottom basket; the sixth basket, bottom up, 
makes the top. The baskets are fastened together by tying with 
string. A nail put through the bottom basket makes a good 
candle-holder. The wood of the baskets is so thin that the light 
shines through it, as well as through the openings. To make the 
lanterns more effective they may be dipped in a bright-colored 
shingle stain. CALIFORNIA. 





Clean:Cool — 





Old Dutch 
Cleanser 


is an ideal cleanser for warm weather in the 
city or country. There is nothing greasy, 
sticky or soapy about this fine, white mineral 
powder. It makes cleaning pleasant, and keeps 
the whole house spick, span and cool through 
the summer months. It does all kinds of 
cleansing, that formerly al several differ- 
ent old-fashioned soaps or scouring bricks. 


Cleans 


Quickly 


Old Dutch Cleanser cleans windows, painted 
and burlap walls, enamel and porcelain tubs, 
marble, glassware and cutlery quickly and with- 
out scratching. Doesn't leave windows streaky 
and foggy as soap does — doesn’t turn marble 
yellow like soap, but keeps it dazzling white. 


Scrubs 
Thoroughly 


Old Dutch Cleanser scrubs wood floors, painted 
and unpainted woodwork, stone, cement, mar- 
ble foe mosaic floors in a new and thorough 
way. It gets right down into the grain of the 
wood, takes up every speck of dirt and carries 
it away, leaving the floor spotlessly white. 


Scours 


Easily 


Old Dutch Cleanser scours pots, kettles and 
oans, boilers, sinks and flatirons easily, and 
eed them scrupulously clean. Its flaky par- 
ticles quickly loosen and remove the hardest 
“burned-in’’ crusts of grease and grime that 
soap only wears away after long, hard rubbing. 


Polishes 
Brightly 


Old Dutch Cleanser polishes copper and 
nickel faucets, tin pans, brass knobs and rail- 
ings, and all kinds of metal fixtures to gleam- 
ing brightness with little effort. Prevents an 
removes all rust, tarnish and corrosion. (Not 
recommended as asilverware or furniture polish.) 


. . 
Large, Sifting-Top 10 
Can (At all Grocers), Cc 
If your grocer doesn't keep it yet, send us his name and 
10c. We'll gladly pay 22c postage to sen: you a full size 


can to introduce it. Our invaluable illustr ate d_ booklet, 
“ Hints For Housewives,"’ sent FREE upon request. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
So.Omaha,Neb. Branch —Toronto, Canada 
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Lingerie Pillow-Covers for Girls 


Illustrations from Original Designs 


3320 —The girl who is 
fond of good luck em- 
blems in her room will 
find the Shamrock de- 
sign, illustrated on the 
left, pleasing and ap- 
propriate. The pattern 
is a very easy one to 
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embroider—using green 
or white thread on sheer 
muslin or linen. 
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3323 —Therose design 
for ornamental uses, 
like the flower itself, is 
always admired for its 
grace and beauty. The 
pillow-cover onthe 
right shows a new idea 
in the wreath design 
which decorates the 
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To Prove the Superiority of 


The Chase & Baker 
Music Rolls 


For Standard (s<t-) Piano Players 


These rolls cost y: = leas, but we can demonstrate that 
they are better than others in every point that makes 
for artietic perfection and general satisfaction. 

All Our Music Rolls are made from mas- 
ter stencils, prepared in our own factory, 
arranged from the original score by com- 
petent professional musicians, with spe- 
cial reference to the possibilities of piano 
players, resulting in productions which 
eliminate undesirable mechanical effects 


centre. Theentire pat- 
tern is worked with 
white thread. 


and -most nearly approach manual 
playing. 

The Expression Marks are those regu- 
larly employed in musical notation, in 
strict accordance with the score, easily 
understood and followed by the layman, 
but appealing to the intellect, and allow- 
3317 —The lotus flower design on the pillow illustrated directly below ing the musician opportunity for individ- 
is one of the most striking and beautiful of the new motifs. It was ual interpretation. 
designed for a twenty-four-inch cover of sheer muslin. If a colored The Paper is a superfine, imported lint 
underslip cover is desired pale green is suggested for this design. paper, manufactured exclusively for us for 

this purpose; very strong and tough; of 
: ; abe ae close texture; very thin and smooth; 
practically noiseless in operation; almost 
entirely unaffected by dryness or mois- 
ture, thus insuring perfect “tracking.” 
The perforations are clear cut and per- 
manently so. No slovenly reproduction 
is possible. 

Color of Sheet is olive-greei— easy for 
the eyes; not easily soiled and in har- 
mony with color scheme of instrument. 

Every detail in the roll is of that high grade of excel- 
lence, which distinguishes the well known Chase & Baker 
Piano Player, Chase & Baker Music Rolls are on 


sale in most cities. If you have difficulty in getting them 
where you live, write direct to us. 


Our Catalogue Free 


containing description and price ofevery 
roll published by us — embracing the 
whole field from popular to classic. 


Our Monthly Bulletin, giving the latest American 


and foreign productions, will be mailed to you regularly 
on request. 


Send to our Dept. A for the trial roll and free catalogue, 





3322 — Bowknots and wreaths of star-shaped blossoms with their 
leaves form the very dainty design in embroidery on the pillow-cover 
shown below. It was designed for a sheer muslin cover twenty-two 
| inches in size. 


























enclosing 24c. to prepay postage. 
d The Chase & Baker Co. , Buffalo, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
. London Chicago Berlin 
1 
e + 
$s 
id 
id 
r+ 
ost 
at 
Ig. 
And You Will Find 
od Perfect Yarn 
iil- 
m- | | Even, Lofty and Elastic 
ind 3319—One of the ver y new and dainty designs in wreaths and 3321—The flower-basket in the above design is most attractive. A 
Jot flowers is shown on the pillow-cover illustrated above. The size of little more time may be required to work this cover. The model is en- 
h.) } rey pillow, fourteen inches by eighteen, makes it especially appropriate tirely of white. A good color scheme would be to make the baskets Garments knitted or cro- 
or use on a wicker chair when taking a nap. dark green and the forget-me-nots natural colors. . 7} > ” 
cheted with The “Fleisher 
: ‘| Yarns are beautiful and 
, | . 
oa ee a ee ‘| withstand every test of wear 
nu x ~The illustra 
hoy } tion on the left shows a and wash. 
very good design for 
an mires tage lin — “ Fleisher’s” Knitting and Cro- 
’ pillow-coverin allwhite. r : 
ada Simplicity is the key- cheting Manual is sent for 24 trade- 
note of the pattern— mark tickets, the name of a dealer 
} merely polka-dots and in your community not carrying our 
sprays of daisies ar- yarns, and five cents for postage. 
ranged as a border de 
sign near the edges of 
the cover. S. B. and B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 
DEPARTMENT 17. PHILADELPHIA 
3324 On the right is 








shown another equally 
good design for a white 
linen pillow-cover em- 
broidered in a border 
design of chrysanthe- 
mums. This pillow, like 
any one of the others 
illustrated, would make 
a most acceptable gift 
for a girl's room. 








Pears 


A soft, fine grained skin 








‘is a valued possession. 


To Get Patterns for These Pillows 





. Pears’ Soap gives title to 
Transfer patterns for working any of these pillows can be supplied. 


— 
— 


’ Price, fifteen cents each, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer m 
Tis shows the aust trend apeiron poo. tag ita tal ty toi ownership. 
edges have buttont yle of opening on the backs of these pillows. Both in patterns, or by mail, giving number, and inclosing the price to 
: nholes, and buttons are sewed on a detached muslin strip. the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


| Established in 1789. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1907 


The Housewife and Her Helper 


By Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Research Committee 


HOUSEWIFE of thirty-five years’ 
A experience, in summing up her 
ideas of “a good helper,” con- 
tributes some useful hints for attaining 
her ideal combination: 

“*What I would expect to find in ‘a 
good helper’ are: 

“First: Truthfulness. I have so im- 
pressed this point on my present maid 
that she immediately tells me of any 
damage she has done; I would much 
rather have her do that than to find 
broken china in a closet, or cooking 
utensils unfit for use by rough handling. 

**Second: She must be honest. I try not to tempt her by leaving 
money or jewelry in her way; but I do not want to lock up everything. 
I give her, as a matter of course, plenty of food, and the same as the 
family has. 

“Third: Pleasant manner. If I had to choose between ability and 
pleasantness in a girl, 1 would rather get along with less ability. In 
order to have her pleasant I try not to find fault often, but if I do, to do 
it in a kind way. 

“Fourth: Neatness. She must be neat in her personal habits, and 
also about her work. We have only one bathroom, but I give her the 
use of it one evening, and oftener if she so desires and there is oppor- 
tunity. I remind her often on small points that she must not forget, 
so that she may keep her reputation for neatness. 

“Fifth: She must be thorough. | Many girls are neat only on the 
surface. 

‘Sixth: Punctuality in regard to meals. In orderthat she may have 
this quality I so arrange the housework that she has plenty of time 
to be punctual.” 





A Reader of The Journal, who signs herself Caroline Testout, 
sends these suggestions for training a general helper in simple table 
service : 

The secret of good table service is to have your meals well 
served every day, as a matter of routine, so that a small number of 
invited guests, or, for that matter, some one who may happen in to take 
pot-luck, won’t cause consternation in your household. You cannot 
call the maid into the dining-room, tell her to pass a few things and 
say, “All right, Margaret, you may go now; we will get on without 
you,” or have her in just long enough to rush the dishes to the kitchen, 
throw the dessert upon the table and bolt out again; for if she does 
this once, in nine cases out of ten she will be ruined for good and will 
resort to this kind of service when you most wish and expect her to do 
the correct thing. 


If You Have But One Maid instruct her when you engage her, and 
have it understood that she is to wait upon the table, at least at dinner 
and luncheon. Then never for once let anything “slide.” If her atten- 
tion is needed in other parts of the house at mealtime, instead of taking 
her away for a moment’s help, say before the meal, ‘‘ Margaret, we will 
get along without you this noon or evening.”” In that way she knows 
no other than good service. The chances are that she cannot do other 
work and wait on the table without confusion resulting. 

When you engage a girl you should insist upon her wearing a 
fresh apron, arranging her hair neatly and wearing noiseless shoes. 
If you tell her you would rather she would wear black in the afternoon, 
you will find she is not only willing but even pleased. Ask her about 
her aprons, tell her the kind you like, and suggest that you buy two or 
three—the expense is small, and you own the newones. ‘Tell her if she 
hasn’t a black dress she need not buy one until she finds out whether 
she likes and intends to stay with you. Adroitly point out how much 
washing she will save by wearing a black dress, and also the wear and 
tear on her other clothes thus saved. 


‘Teach Her First Your Way of Laying the Table, what dishes you 
use and about placing the chairs. Tell herthat, above all else, you like a 
neat table, and if she treats the tablecloths and doilies well by carefully 
folding and putting them away she thereby saves herself much work 
in the way of small washing. The dishes must be carefully washed 
and kept clean, and even inexpensive glass, with proper care and 
treatment, will shine and give a table an air of quiet elegance. The 
silver, to be kept in good condition, should be rubbed once a week. 

Before the family or guests sit down to the table I believe in having 
the soup or first course on the table in plates or cups. The toasted or 
cheese crackers placed in dishes at each end of the table are easily 
passed. If the glasses are filled, and the butter in balls on the bread- 
and-butter plates, much of the service is already provided for before 
the meal begins. 


On the First Day, After the New Maid Has Become acquainted 
with her surroundings, tell her abouc the table work. Go into 
the dining-room with her before the first meal is served, and for 
her benefit and instruction act as maid yourself. Show her exactly 
how to take and place the plates, always to the left of the person served, 
and not to grasp the dishes and hold them with both hands as though 
they weighed a ton. Put her at ease and explain to her that there is no 
occasion to be otherwise. Show her how to remove the soup-plates 
and dishes. After the soup-plates are removed the only food to be 
placed upon the table is the meat or piéce de résistance, with olives 
or celery. The vegetables are to be placed on the serving-table. A 
pitcher of water, a plate with butter-balls, and one with bread, should 
already be on the serving-table. 


First the Meat is Passed, which is carved and served by the head of 
the house, who sits at one end of the table; then the maid passes the 
potatoes, then the meat sauce, and last the vegetables. Avoid having 
too many things that require small dishes; they make not only a con- 
fused table, but also more dishes to be washed by the maid. The salad 
may be served as a separate course or upon small individual dishes put 
on when the table is dressed. Attractive, individual salads make a table 
very pretty. After the vegetables are served see that the maid refills 
the tumblers, and if any one needs butter see that this is attended to. 

The maid may then go back to the kitchen, where, if she has one 
grain of common-sense, she will button on her kitchen apron and wash 
a few of the pans and cooking utensils. When you ring for dessert she 
can slip off the kitchen apron and remove, first, the plates. It is better 
to take a plate and one small dish at a time. Of course one dish at a 
time is preferable, but your service is still good if two are taken, one in 
each hand, but under no consideration allow the dishes to be placed 
one on top of another. Last of all, the platter or chop-tray should be 
removed. If there is a slide between the china-closet and pantry, by all 
means use it by having the dishes passed through, or, if the dishes 
have to be taken directly to the kitchen, have the kitchen door hung so 
that it swings both ways. This can be arranged by a carpenter at a 
small expense. 


Now Have the Table Brushed with a Fresh Napkin, a plate being 
used asa crumb receiver. ‘The dessert gives everything a more home- 
like air if served at the hostess’s end of the table, the maid passing the 
plates and then the cake. Afterward she glances at the tumblers, refills 
any if necessary, and you quietly nod that she may go. If you want 
coffee it is a good deal pleasanter and much easier for all to have it 
served on a tray in the living-room after dinner and passed by a mem- 
ber of the family. 

Finger-bowls are not a luxury nor an,elegance, but an absolute 
necessity. Place upon the serving-table the bowls, partly filled, upon 
doily-covered plates, ready for use, or have them ready in the china- 
closet. Finger-bowls may be put upon the table after the dessert is 
removed, or an easy and saving way is to have them placed upon the 
table with the dessert. 


These Suggestions to Girls Who Do Housework come from a 
helper: 

“Remember you may have ways that are provoking. 

“Remember it is a little trying for a woman to have a strange girl 
in the home. 

“Remember you are paid for service rendered. 

“Remember you cannot do your best if you are timid or afraid; so 
expect to succeed. 

“Concentrate your mind on one thing at a time, and have no such 
word as failure. 

“Observe and remember the way your employer likes to have 
things done. 

“Remember self-control makes one beautiful.” 


“| Never Have Trouble in Getting Helpers,” says a house- 
keeper of long experience, ‘for when a helper leaves me, which rarely 
happens, I insist on her filling her place with some one else. My cook 
has just left me to be married, and when she gave notice I said, ‘I’m 
sorry you’re going, Mary, but, of course, you’ll find some friend of 
yours to take your place.’ And, of course, she did.” 


Some Questions I am Asked 


The Obligation Involved in a Reference 

Do I have to give a reference to my maid when she is leaving me? If I 
decline to give her a reference, or if 1 write one that is not complimentary, 
can she take any legal action ? iS ey 

An employer is not compelled by law to give any reference; but if 
she declines to give one she may. be throwing an unjust suspicion on 
the girl, who will otherwise have no way of accounting for the time 
spent in heremploy. An employer is not liable for any truth stated in a 
reference, even though it is uncomplimentary; and if employers would 
be more conscientious in stating the truth about their helpers, one step 
would be taken toward better employment conditions. 


The Legal Aspect of Breakage 


Is it legal for a housewife to deduct from a helper’s wages for breakage ? 
B. B. M. 
There is no law that gives the employer a right to take from the 
girl’s wages for breakage. If an employer wishes to make this arrange- 
ment she should have it understood as part of the contract at the time 
she engages the maid. In the absence of any contract the employer’s 
only redress is to sue for damages. 


Immigrant Helpers 

How can I get a newly-landed immigrant to do general housework? Is 

there any one at Ellis Island who furnishes girls for household positions ? 
New York HouseEwIre. 

It is very difficult to secure girls for housework positions at Ellis 
Island. The Government releases young women immigrants only to 
their friends or to philanthropic societies. Newly-landed girls usually 
prefer to go into factories rather than housework, and to live in the tene- 
ment district with those of their own nationality. You might advertise 
in some of the newspapers for foreigners published in New York, or 
apply at some of the reliable immigrant employment agencies, of 
which I am sending you a list. 


English versus American Helpers 


How do you account for the fact that English servants stay so much 

longer in one place than do those in America? 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN THE STATES. 

In America we have no such custom of long contracts, by the year 
or by the quarter, as prevails in England. American employers, as a 
rule, do not feel the same interest and responsibility toward their 
helpers as do English employers with their inherited feudal traditions. 
Many city employers in this country have no compunctions about dis- 
missing their helpers at the time of their annual flight to the summer 
hotel. The whole relation of domestic employment is looser here, and 
this looseness has its effect on both employer and employee. 


The Housewife’s Moral Responsibility 

To what extent is a housewife responsible for the moral well-being of a 
young and inexperienced helper ? Mrs. M. B. 

The woman who takes a young girl into her home as a helper should 
take the interest in her general welfare that she would wish strangers to 
take in that of her own daughter under similar conditions. The 
helper’s choice of friends, her amusements, her reading, her personal 
habits, should never be subjected to unpleasant criticism, but a wise 
and motherly employer should consider herself responsible for the 
best influences along all these lines, if her helper is a young girl. 


Using the Helper’s First Name 


Do you think it would help the employment problem to call our helpers 
‘*Miss” instead of by their first names? A. 3. 

I have heard girls who are working in factories instead of at house- 
work say that one reason why they prefer factory work is that they are 
called “Miss” by the men who employ them. Many helpers who like 
the friendliness of the first name from the lady who employs them 
resent the use of it by the growing boys of the family, occasional visitors 
at the house, and the grocers’ and butchers’ boys. In England only 
young scullery-maids are called by their first names. The last name is 
used for young women employees, and as they grow older, “Mrs.” is 
prefixed to the name as a title of respect. 





A housewife writes: ‘‘ Have any of your readers tried the 
experiment of having a written contract in engaging help, 
and was the result good?’’ Housewives and helpers are 
asked to give their experience in this line. 





| The Washer is portable— 

















It washes little 
disagreeable things 














“THE Cunneen Sanitary Washer 
is a boon to women. It 
enables you to clean in a minute 
or two such small unpleasant 
pieces as diapers, handkerchiefs 
and so forth—without touching 
hands to the soiled articles, the 
water, the soap or the waste. 


attaches easily to hot or cold water 
and sets over the closet-bowl or 
other suitable receiver. 

Cleansing some small articles is 
||| revolting if they come in contact 
with the hands. The Cunneen San- 
||] itary Washer saves you from this. 

If you have a baby, this little 
helper will simplify the care. 

Allow us to send you our booklet—free. 

It tells about the Washer. 
International Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Portchester, New York 































LOX 


The OXYCEN Tooth Pov der 










is the only Dentifrice 
that will really whiten 
the teeth without harm- 


ing either teeth or gums. 
A Chemical Triumph. 


Of all druggists 25 cents. 


Send for free sample and booklet 


Guaranteed absolutely pure under Food 
and Drugs Act ‘fFfune 30, 1900 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
91-97 Fulton Street, New York 








For the“ Sweetest’’ Graduate— 


Sapphires 


are the most beautiful and appro- 
priate gift. They are so symbol- 
| 
| 
| 





ical, have so romantic a history, 
and are so exquisitely beautiful 
that no more readily appreciated 
graduation gift could be found. 

The exceedingly low prices at 
which genuine first-lustre Sap- 
phires may now be bouglit by mail, 
under our unique mine-to-you plan, 
put them easily within reach. The 
solid gold ring shown above, for in- 
stance, No. K 336, is only $18. It 
is made of 14 K gold and contains 
two sapphires weighing approxi- 
mately one-half a karat each, and 
two genuine pearls. 

Send for ring-size card, and illus- 
trated catalogue—free, with the 
Story of the Sapphire. 


BERESFORD-SINDARA CO. 
35 Maiden Lane New York 
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Ete. 

° Invitations, Announcements. 

100 in script lettering, 1 ee ‘sit 

é sets of envelopes, $2.50. oemples- 
ing Cards, 50c. \Vrite for 

e t niladelphis, ?® 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 938 Chestnut Street. P. 
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Good laste and Bad Taste 
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Dressing Children 


‘TOOK here, upon this picture, and on this!’’ The girl with 
the doll is all ready to have a good play in clean or in 
dirty places and still be comfortable and happy. But her 
companion can’t venture to have a good time where there is 
any ‘‘ nice dirt ’’ to playin, and looks thoroughly miserable in be- 
ing so much overdressed, with a hat old enough for her mother, 
and furbelows and trimmings quite out of place on a child. 


























IMPLE, childish and yet 
undoubtedly smart is 
the dress of this little lady. 
Her white linen suit, shade 
hat, navy-blue coat, her 
gloves and shoes, are all ap- 
propriate and inconspicuous. 
A girl of twelve wants to 
wear pretty clothes, of 
course, but she also wants to 
be able to ‘‘do things’’ in 
them, and they must not be 
‘“‘fancy,’’ nor should they 
make her look older than 
she is. Her clothes must 
get their style from their cut 
and fit, and not from the trim 
ming. She has many years 
before her to wear lace and 
jewelry — while she isachild 
she should dress like one ! 


SN’T this a fine little 
his hobby-horse ? 
soul next to him 
freedom. 
get right down 
Poor little fe] 


fellow with his blue linen jumpers and 
And then look at the unfortunate little 
» dressed so that he cannot have a moment’s 
Our little friend with the hobby-horse is ready to 
to play, and have a ‘‘bully’’ time, while the 
.ow with the curls cannot have any fun at all, with 


his ridicyloue Aig 
ridiculous hat, and his big Fauntleroy collar and jacket. 











HE first boy is in for a good time, and yet he looks the 

thorough little man with his bloomer trousers underneath 
his one-piece suit. Then look at his ‘‘ nice ’’ but unhappy little 
companion who is made a ridiculous caricature of a man in his 
wee trousers so out of place on little legs, ina hat which would 
look better on a girl than a boy, and a blouse, collar and tie 
that were surely meant for his sister. 


OO much—too dread- 

fully much of every- 
thing! This girl’s clethes 
probably represent greater 
money-outlay than do those 
of the girl opposite, from 
the rhinestone buckle on 
her cap to her high-heeled, 
patent-leather shoes. Yet 
what is the effect? Cheap- 
ness, bad taste, unsuitability. 
Making a woeful attempt to 
look fine, she adds an elabo- 
rate lace collar to a plain 
cloth coat (which is all 
wrong), wears a skirt far 
too old for her in cut, dons 
fancy gloves, impressive 
beads, an exaggerated hair- 
bow, and a jingly metal 
belt—too much, indeed! 


OMFORTABLE and attractive is the little girl with the 
gingham dress, big rough-and-ready straw hat, and tan 
shoes and stockings. But the other poor child is dressed up 
in cast-off finery of her mother’s, in hopeless imitation of her 
big sister. Her hat is much too old for her and so overtrimmed 
that it looks like alamp-shade, while her general appearance is 
that of being dressed out of the scrap-basket. 


- 
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Red Cross Shoe 


**1t bends 
with the foot’’ 


Women 


whose feet 
_ hurt say— 


Weare receiving thousands of letters like | 
those below. The sole of the Red Cross is 
flexible. \tisof regular thickness, but made 
of leather tanned by a special process that 
preserves all the life and elasticity. It sup- 
ports the foot but moves with ii—entirely 
prevents the rub, draw and burn of stiff 
soles. The Red Cross is made in aii fash- 
tonable lasts —ail leathers. 








“Instant Relief from Aching Feet” ae 


“TI never before experienced such comfort; such 
instant relief from burning and aching feet.’’ Mary 
STEWART, 6358 Marchand St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


“Supreme Comfort” 


‘In my closet are six pairs of stiff-sole shoes — every 
pair a torment. I have had the misery of breaking 
them in, only to lay them aside. In Red Cross Shoes 
I have supreme comfort.’ Marie 1. Woop, 2237 8th 
Ave., New York City. 


“Comfort and Style Combined” 


‘** Comfort and style combined! Just what Iwas look- 
ing for.””’, Mrs. CAROLINE ILENSEMAN, Nazareth, Pa. 










Absolute Comfort 
with Style 


ec 
bends 
with the 
foot’’ 


No. 141 -- Red Cross 
Glazed Kid, Ribbon 
Tie, $7.50 


“Only Comfort in 15 Years” 


“T bought a pair of Red Cross Shoes three weeks 
ago, wore them out of the store and have had them on 
continuously every day since. Have felt the onl 


| comfort I have known in 15 years.’’ Mrs. M. E. 


CLeM, New Orleans, La. 


“Never Have Tired Feet” 
‘*Red Cross Shoes are all you claim. I am on my 
feet all day seven days in the week. I never even 
have tired feet.” Mrs. J. S. MCQuEEN, Bishop, Cal. 


“Comfort with Latest Style” 
‘Comfort with very latest style.””, Mrs. MARGARET 
BALLEW, 403 E, Clement Street, Baltimore, Md. 
“Walk Miles with Comfort” 
“Walk miles in Red Cross over roughest trails. 


Absolutely comfortable — wear splendidly.’’ SHARLOT 
M. HALL, Los Angeles, Cal. 


“Coolest, Lightest, Most Comfortable” 
“Red Cross Shoes are the coolest, lightest, most 


comfortable shoes I ever wore.’’ Mrs. A. P. WORMAN, 
112 Chestnut Ave., Trenton, N. J 













A 
Cool — 
Splendid for 


Sumuiey 


“a 

bends 
with the 
foul 





No. 148 — Red Crass 
Patent Colt Ribbon 
Tie, $3.50 


“Hardly Know I Have Shoes On” 

“I have such tender feet 1 have only been able to 
wear thinnest shoes. I find the Red Cross so comfort- 
able I hardly know I have shoes on.’”’ Mrs. SOL 
Wuirte, Cobalt, Ontario, Canada. 


“No Breaking in Needed” 


‘IT walked a mile in Red Cross Shoes, the first day 
I had them on, with perfect comfort.”” Miss HARRIET 
Youna, Rockledge, Florida. 
“Wear them Shopping all Day” 


“Wore them all day through crowded stores with- 


| out the least discomfort.’’ Mrs. EpirH ANTHONY, 


298 Virginia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
“Have Worn Same Pair Full Year” 


‘Have worn same pair a full year. They will last 
several months more.’’ Mrs. W. E. BARRows, Nez- 
perce, Idaho. 


Our booklet, “ Women To-day,” sliows the value of 
foot comfort to health; gives the new styles. Write 
for it. 

Leading dealers have the Red Cross. If yours hasn't, 
we will gladly furnish you the name of one who has, 
or supply you direct, fit guaranteed. Oxfords, $3.50; 
High Shoes, $4.00. 


Look for this trade you, don’t buy; 
mark withthename write us. Imita- 
Krohn, Fechheimer {. tions have neither 
& Co. stamped on was thecomfortnorthe 
the sole. If itis not wearing qualities 
on the shoe shown of the Red Cross. 





501-521 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati 
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Embroidered Summer Slip-Covers 


A Lesson in Inlaid Appliqué: By Lilian Barton Wilson 


HE fundamental principle to pursue in order to 
make the house look cool in summer is to bring 
out the architectural lines of the rooms, and 

this is done by divesting it of such draperies and 
ornaments as break and cover up those restful, long 
lines which give a feeling of space. This course fol 
lowed too far, however, brings about a kind of 
barrenness in summer rooms which is almost as un 
homelike as the heavy effect produced by upholstered 
furniture and positive coloring. To put away the 
winter trappings involves a good deal of work some 
times, such as tying up things in bundles and securing 
them against moths. This also necessitates another 
set of summer things which in their turn occupy space 
to pack away. It is therefore a good idea to make 
coarse linen coverings for everything 
that can possibly be covered. This 
material is washable and always fresh 
and cool, and there are so many coarse 
linen, or even cotton, fabrics upon 
which a kind of broad, heavy embroid- 
ery can be wrought. 

The designs on this page are applied 
to slip-covers for cushions, and I 
would suggest to you to make these 
little removable cases for sofa-cushions, 
chair-seat and chair-back cushions, 
and also for portitres and couch-covers, 
instead of putting away the winter 
cushions. You can make a kind of 
long, narrow sack into which to drop 
the portitre as it hangs from the rod. 
Close this tightly at the top, and if you 
have previously brushed the portitre 
you will find that you have protected 
it better for summer than if you had 
gone to all the trouble of taking it down 
and packing it away. anne 

CONVENTIONAL lounge is 

made to look exceedingly summery 
and comfortable by throwing over it a 
burlap or art-crash cover embroidered in a broad appliqué of some 
sort. It could be decorated in the design of the chair-cushion cover. 
This design is essentially architectural and is executed in a very 
simple way. The ow or lounge-cover could be made of heavy 
brown linen. The design is first stamped upon each in a border. 
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Now under each motif of the design baste a square of green linen 
of lighter quality, which should embrace the entire design. Turn 
the work to the right side and follow the stamped outline with fine 
running stitches taken in white cotton. Next outline the design over 
this white cotton thread with a fine cord. Couch the cord by sewing 
it over and over, taking the stitch through both linens. 

The inlaid appliqué is very durable and is much less complicated than 
overlaid appliqués. Later I shall devote an entire lesson to appliqué, 
which is capable of very great breadth of treatment and artistic charm. 
If you have difficulty in finding a good, firm cord which is at the same 
time fine and soft in color, let me tell you what you can do. Get a 
good furniture galoon in the “‘old”’ colors and rip out some of the cords. 
Often you will find very nice threads shot with a little gold which you 
can use to great advantage, and which will save you days of searching 
in the shops for an ideal something which you will never find but which 
you have seen in some piece of old work. Upholsterers nowadays are 
studying color, and you will find this 
little suggestion of great value, because 
you can get not only charming cords, 
but, indeed, most attractive silks and 
linen threads which you can incor- 
oe into needlework. After you 

ave edged these motifs with some such 
cord, sewed possibly with a raveling of 
the brown linen, use very sharp-pointed 
scissors and cut out the brown linen 
from over the green, leaving the design 
in green linen as an inlaid appliqué. 
The chair-cushion cover may be slipped 
right over the winter cushion and laced 
at one end with a cord run through 
eyelets. 


P vihjuagrs good sort of work, which 
has no fussiness about it to make 
the rooms seem warm and too much 
trimmed-up in summer, is black out- 
line embroidery on coarse white linen. 
The linen on which the slip-cover in 
the grape design is embroidered is a 
Bulgarian crash, durable, yet of light 
weight and readily laundered and 








Inlaid Appliqué Decorates This Artistic Chair- 
Cushion Cover. Transfer Patterns (No. 3314) Come 
in Two-Yard Lengths for Ten Cents 


The Slip-Coveron the Left Shows 
a Simple Grape Design Worked 
on Bulgarian Crash 
of the Charming Old-Country 
Peasant Work. Transfer Patterns 
(No. 3315) for This Design Come 
in the Form of a Border in Two- 
Yard Lengths for Ten Cents ek: 


One-Quarter of a 
Design is Shown on the Right. 
The Gay Colors Used in This 
Biedermaier Embroidery are Par- 
ticularly Pleasing and Effective. 
Transfer Patterns (No. 3327) for 
This Design Come 36 Inches 
Square for Forty Cents 





3316—Tastefulness Combined with Simplicity Marks 
This Slip-Cover. Transfer Patterns (No. 3316) for the 
Embroidery Come 17 by 12% Inches for Fifteen Cents 


made fresh. A great deal of very charming old- 
country peasant work is formed of all-over designs in 
black on linens which are almost white. The grape 
design, however, is really a repeat, but it becomes an 
all-over by laying the bands close together. It isa 
good design for a portitre cover —that is, if used with 
two rows running across the bottom and at the sides. 
It would also be nice worked out as a couch-cover 
on a natural-colored crash. Little curtains for the 
front of bookcases could be bordered with this, and 
it would also be a suitable design for a monochrome 
table-cover. 

The present popularity of the so-called Wallachian 
and Biedermaier embroidery is a proof of the fact 
that we have come to be very appreciative of the 
frank, artistic treatments found in 
peasant work. This Biedermaier work 
is characterized by essentially architec- 
tural design, simple, constructive lines 
which hold together charming bits of 
vivid color. The strength of line and 
color is modified by the softness of the 
color of the crash upon which the em- 
broidery is done. 


HE little cushion-cover at the bot- 

tom of this page illustrates just 
what I want to tell you. There is a bit 
of tastefulness in the ornament, but 
there is a broad simplicity of good con- 
struction in the design. A few years 
ago we were inundated with an em- 
broidery which had a short popularity 
and was known as Bulgarian. It was 
too heavy and too crude to last, but 
there is a decided charm in this peasant 
work, and as the charm lies in these 
essential qualities of art which I have 
suggested, it is really worth your while 
to do some of it, because it will be just 
as good five years from now as it is at 
present. 

The Biedermaier table-cover design is one which I am sure you 
will like to do. The outlining is done in black on the coarse Bul- 
garian linen. ‘The jewels are in orange and the vases and tubs may 
also be worked in orange. The leaves are all in olive green in both 
the rose tree and the vase flowers. The rose tree is always a good 


an Example 
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Table-Cover 
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motif for embroidery. It seems to be one of the happiest of all de- 
signs as applicd to textiles and one that we never tire of using. The 
roses are worked in deep pinks. The outer petals are pale and the 
inner ones shade to red. The little yellow dots in the centre of the 
roses area pretty touch. All this solid work is satin stitch. Get fast- 
colored silks for this work because it is intended to be serviceable, and 
you will want to wash it several times during the season. Be careful 
to make the black lines straight; otherwise the effect will be not unlike 
that of a sketch of a house the lines of which are not true. 


ERY often these Biedermaier designs are stamped in colors, so that 

one has nothing to do but lay the silk of corresponding colors over 
the drawing; but this is helping the worker very much indeed and does 
not leave an opportunity for the exercise of individual taste. 

If the embroidering of slip-covers of various sorts were for one season 
only it would hardly be worth while, but as these can be used year 
after year there is probably nothing 
which will pay more for the expenditure 
of time than to have such serviceable, 
fresh and pretty things to use each 
spring. If we could get down to this 
sort of artistic simplicity we might 
even reach the point where the spring 
housecleaning and summer prepara- 
tion would be a pleasure. You will 
agree with me that it would be quite a 
comfort to use the same cushions, pil- 
lows and the like, winter and summer, 
by slipping them into fresh cases and 
covers. This will save work and ex- 
pense and add a charming summer 
freshness in the place of a kind of 
dismantled dreariness. The country 
cottage is thus relieved of the monotony 
of seeming the same in its upholstery 
the year round, and the city house, 
dismantled for the summer, is kept 
fresh and homelike. Homelikeness in 
a room or in the house is another word 
for comfortableness; therefore you are 
safe in striving for cool effects in sum- 
mer, and warm and cozy ones in winter. 


Transfer patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the embroidery designs shown above can be supplied on receipt of their 


price, as stated, post-free. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving the number of pattern and 


inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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P in every large town in the United 
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The Hand that 
_ Guides the Singer 
Pep, Clothes the World 


Wherever homes and 
family life have been es- 
tablished—there you will 
find the one first sign of 
civilization, the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine. During forty 
years the Singer’s supremacy 
has held and increased until 

) now there are more Singer 
yg and Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
‘ ing Machines sold each year 
? than all other makes of sewing 
combined —those 
named and those unnamed, de- 


andall. The people who buy the 


WHEELER & WILSON 


. SEWING 
MACHINES 


are the people who realize that 





more than a piece of ornamental 
furniture for the living-room, and 
that upon its faultless and quiet 
operation depends a large share 
of the daily comfort of the women 
of the family. 

6,000 Singer stores — located 


States and in every country all 
over the world. You can go 
to the Singer store or have the 
Singer salesman come to you. 


? Always Sold Direct 
From Maker to You 


*) And after your machine has been 


the Singer Company—and instruc- 

tion, new parts, repairs are always 
in ready reach. 

The Singer and the Wheeler & 
Wilson are never sold under any 
other name, never through de- 
partment stores, never by ped- 
dlers—only direct from us to 
you—and always with the re- 

=&, sponsibility of the great Singer 

i: Company to guarantee your 
* convenience and satisfaction. | 

Easy terms easily arranged, ! 
you like. 

4 Liberal Allowances for Old 


Machines of Every Make 
som Taken in Exchange 
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Hand-lucked Summer Blouses 


Designed and Described by Lilian Barton Wilson 


These designs for dainty summer blouses are all made of sheer linen, and are inexpensively buf effectively self-trimmed with 
hand-run pattern tucking, a description of which is given in the text below. They are modeled on simple shirtwaist lines, 
therefore any well-fitting pattern can be used. No special patterns for any of them have been made. 


On the 


Left is 


Shown a New and 
Becoming Style of 


Blouse in Sheer 
Linen, Trimmed 
with Square Block 


Tucking 


Of [| qually Good 
Style is the Model 
on the Right, Show- 


ing a New 
Circular 
Tucking on 


Linen 


Idea in 
Pattern 


White 





HERE is something wonderfully fresh and becoming in blouses 

decorated with hand-tucking only, or with a bit of lace and 

tucks combined. Pattern tucking in designs—suitable also for 
skirt trimmings—is a little feat of hand-sewing. You do not need 
any pattern for this kind of work; you need only to be able to 
make fine stitches and to have a fairly correct eye. This work is 
entirely freehand with the exception of a few guiding creases. 

Let me tell you just how to go about 
making a blouse of this sort, then you 
will not feel discouraged because you 
have no design for pattern tucks. In 
the first place, I would suggest that you 
ise handkerchief linen for the material. 
While it costs a little more to begin 
with, it will wear very much longer 
than cotton lawns. About three yards 
of linen a yard wide will be needed 
for one waist. Cut off one breadth of 
linen 30 inches long for the front 
piece, one breadth 23 inches long for 
the back, two pieces, each 23 inches 


long, for the sleeves—collar and cuffs to 
be cut from side pieces left over from 
the backs. Fold the front piece accu- 


rately lengthwise through the centre 
and make a sharp crease. You will 
notice the creases down the front in 
some of these blouses. This will help 
you to understand how easy it is to 
pinch these patterns into the doubled 
material. Lay the back pieces together 
also when pinching the tucks, and 
crease the sleeve piece like the front. 


OLD 4 k | The Bolero Effect in Tuckins, Illustrated Above, 
ieee = = , sie ) 3 
H : le Work toward you and sew Gives a Dressy Touch to This Blouse Model of 


on the line which will be under 


; ; Sheer White Linen 
when the tuck is laid flat. It hap- 


higher up. This brings the fullness in prettily, and the crossing of 
the tucks is very decorative. ‘The same cross-barred effect is made 
in the top of the sleeves and across the back. Only one or two rows 
should be used in the back. 

The ring-tucked blouse illustrated in the upper right-hand corner 
is a little more difficult than the others, but it, too, is made by folding 
together the material in the centre and pinching in the tucks. If you 
pinch in the doubled material you are 
sure to get both sides alike, and this 
is the most important point. You may 
vary the design itself in many pretty 
fancy ways, but you should not vary one 
hair’s breadth on the two sides. Your 
tucking must be alike on both sides or 
it is a failure. 


HE bolero effect in tucking illus- 

trated in the centre of this page is 
pretty and yet absolutely simple. It is 
one of the easiest patterns to follow. 
This little blouse is becoming to a 
slight figure. The first tuck of the group 
of four which forms the bolero outline 
is edged with narrow lace, which in- 
creases the little over-jacket effect. 

In the second blouse pattern illus- 
trated in the centre of the page the 
semicircular tucks at the base of the 
collar are very becoming. The bit of 
lace here used to outline a jacket effect, 
with the band of seven tucks following 
this line, is suggestive of a great many 
pretty ways in which you can arrange 
tucks and insertions following each 
other. 

The scallop pattern shown in the 
lower left-hand corner is an extremely 


pens to be the case that you naturally Lace Insertion Following the Pattern Tucking, as good style. You start to pinch the little 


take a shorter stitch on the outside Shown in the Model 


and so by sewing on the inside of the 
tuck your finer stitches are the ones 
which will show. The stitches should 
be made very fine indeed, and you 
should take as Many as you can carry 
on the needle at one time before draw- 
ing through the thread. They should 
be entirely running stitches; no back 
stitches are necessary. When you have 
finished your tuck open it by running 
the finger-nail along the back of the 
sewing on the wrong side of the ma 
terlal. Hold your work lightly and do 
not rumple the tucks. If you take them 
with care and handle the work properly 
there will be a pretty little ripple over 
the freshly-made tucks. These fine 
pin-tucks launder perfectly. It is well 
to run the finger-nail over the back of 
them after they are ironed in the same 
way in which you did to open them. 
When you have finished tucking any 
pattern lay your waist pattern on the 
material and cut to measurements as 
iH you were starting with plain material. Blouses in fine materials 
should have almost no starch put in them when they are Jaundered. 


HE square block tucking pattern shown in the upper left-hand 
= corner is also very simple to manage. Run in your group of tucks 
in the centre front all the way down. Let the next two groups of up- 
and-down tucks stop half-way down, and the next two groups a little 


,elow, is Another Pretty 
4 P ‘ri ine ine ic > 
of the work than on the side next you, Trimming for a Linen Blous« 





scallop within five inches of the straight 
top of the linen. You allow these five 
inches for cutting out the neck. Pinch 
in the little se allops, crease the top row 
and then run in the line of scallops in 
a tiny tuck. Lay the linen together 
again and pinch the row below it. Each 
row will increase in the size of the scal- 
lops as you go. Try this with a piece 
of paper first. Tuck the back in the 
small scallops only about six inches 
down instead of all the way. Tuck 
cach sleeve in a medium-sized scallop 
because the shoulders meet the blouse 
where the loops are of medium size. 
Tuck collar and cuff bands in small 
scallops. 


OU may also tuck bands of the 
Y material and set them in with lace 
insertions, as in the dotted Swiss blouse 
illustrated in the lower right-hand 
corner. The tucks in this blouse are 
quarter-inch tucks instead of “pin- 
tucks,” as in the other blouses. This 
is more suitable for the dotted Swiss. 
These insertions are laid over in such designs as you may fancy and 
run on both edges. The material is then cut away from back of the 
insertion to within a sixteenth of an inch, and the raw edge is then 
whipped to the lace edge. 

You will be rewarded for your work in making blouses in this way. 
They are distinct from anything that can be bought “ready-made” 
and have not the least bit of shop look to them. 





The Illustration on 
the Left Shows a 
Handsome Design 
in Scallop Tucking 
as a Trimming for a 
Blouse of Medium- 
Weizht Linen 


Still Another Pretty 
Design, and One of 


the Easiest to Do in 
Pattern Tucking, is 
Shown inthe Dotted 
Swiss Blouse Illus- 
trated on the Risht 
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Cleveland, Ohio, 





Style 415. 
A new model especially designed for use 
in small rooms, 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


If in your city, country or seashore 
home you have a small room that has 
seemed to have floor space too limited 
to conveniently accommodate an upright 
piano, our new Style 415, pictured above, 
will interest you and probably solve the 
problem.* In our opinion no upright 
piano has ever been made containing 
7% octaves (same as concert grand) 
that takes up so little floor space and 
has such a large volume of tone, and that 
will stand in tune and resist wear and 
climatic changes up to the standard 
of this piano. The possession of our 
Style 415 assures a perpetual illustration 
of piano economy and_ satisfaction. 
Should a small grand be preferred, our 
Princess Grand will interest you. 


How to Buy In case no dealer 

* sells Ivers & Pond 
Pianos in your vicinity write us and we will 
mail you our new catalogue and interesting 
piano literature, as well as price-list and full 
explanation of our unique system of furnishing 
our pianos on gradual paymems. We can sup- 
ply you as easily and advantageously as if you 
were a resident of Boston. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Wedding 
Gifts 

of 
Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


A small piece of Hawkes 








has an artistic value that 
gives it distinction among 
the costliest gifts. In more 
imposing single designs and 
complete sets this ware has 
a beauty not rivaled among 
the selections offered by 
the precious metals, 


No piece without 

this trade-mark engraved on it is genuine. 

If your dealer does not sell Hawkes Cut ° 
Glass, write us for address of one who does, 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N.Y. HAWKES 
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istthe BEST of 
the Corn 


—the luscfous portion of \ 
young, tender, succulent 
green ears. The life and 


“ ” 
Heart of the Kernel 
prepared in a way that > % 
eliminates all 

- —_— 
that is unde- => 
sirable, leaving -s. 
only the tender, de- 
licious, toothsome portions. 
Kornlet is zof canned corn. 
Try a Kornlet Omelet—it 
will satisfy an epicure. 








Kornlet Recipe Book 
will be found under wrapper at 
top of can. If you cannot obtain 
Kornlet at your grocer’s, write us. 


HASEROT CANNERIES CO., 
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The Girl Who is a Bit Lonely 


By Alice Preston 


O MANY of you girls who write to me write ‘ sa 


to tell me that you are lonely. “I cannot 
begin to tell you how lonely I am,” one girl ' 
writes; and another, ‘Sometimes I think I shall 
lose my mind from sheer loneliness.” 

I recall one day, years ago, confiding to my Uncle 
Ezra that I was ever so lonely and that nobody 
understood me. He looked at me very kindly, and 
said: “Ah, that happens very often in the world — 
very often to all of us. And do you know what we 
all need when it happens? We need a sea-trip. 
Which would you rather be,”’ he continued: “the 
island that Columbus discovered, or Columbus, 
who discovered it ?”’ 

“Oh, Columbus, without doubt,” I answered 


promptly. 
“Well, you see,”’ he went on, “those who worry mawn Oy 
.* . - FLORENCE E 
about being lonely and not being understood live woswontny 


what I call a seacoast life. A person like that is 

‘a good deal like a lonely coast, waiting and wait- 

ing for some one to discover it. I know a good many such seacoast 
lives. Then there is the other way of living one’s life: I mean the 
discovering way, the Columbus way, if you like; voyaging away from 
one’s self. This is a sure cure for loneliness. When we feel that 
nobody understands, that is just the moment to hoist the sails of the 
‘Nina,’ the ‘Pinta’ and the ‘Santa Maria,’ and sail away to other 
interests and broader seas than our own. Beyond the small harbors 
of our own lives, and the too-familiar towers and turrets of the sea- 
ports of our own souls, lie lands of beauty and renown. But it is 
we who must go to them; all the wishing in the world will not bring 
them to us.” 


We Start a-Voyaxing on a Trip of Discovery 


F MY Aunt Matilda were to read this I am sure she would say in 

her dear, practical way: ‘ Now what do you mean, my dear, by the 
‘Nina’ and the ‘Pinta’ and the ‘Santa Maria’? I know perfectly well 
that Columbus and his men sailed the Atlantic in these ships; but I 
really do not see what we have got to do with them nowadays.” 

That is, indeed, just the trouble; we do not have half enough to do 
with them nowadays. But, first of all, what are these ships? 

Some of you who have a liking for exact names might not call them 
ships at all. You might tell me that the full-rigged “ Pinta,” with her 
colored sails, is indeed not the *‘ Pinta”’ 
ination; that the “Nina,” riding at anchor there so softly with the 
dawn gilding her spars, is not a ship, but only a deep love of Nature; 
and the “Santa Maria,” with her noble air and pennants fluttering 
in every breeze—ready for any voyage, with eager seamen on her 
decks, always ready to shake out her canvas and sail into any day 
or night—the “Santa Maria,”’ you might say, was a sense of nobility, 
a love of beauty; or sympathy, or faith—faith in God and man. 

Call them as you may, these are the ships—the attributes or qualities, 
if you prefer—which can carry us away from the “too-familiar towers 
and turrets of the seaports of our own souls.” These are the things 
for the lonely girl to cultivate and to strive for; these are the ships that 
should ride at anchor in the lives of all of us. If the figure of ships 
and voyages of discovery which my Uncle Ezra used is one of fancy, 
yet the truth it holds is, believe me, more real than masts and spars 
and sails. It is such real things that we all need. 

I had this letter yesterday from one of you: 

“Dear Alice Preston : 

‘*T like the way you talk to us in pictures, because the pictures are always 
of such real things. I am just an ordinary, practical girl, the kind you see 
going to and from work in crowded trolley-cars every day; and so I like 
to read real things. I hunt the home magazines through, and in most of 
them I find what people call real and practical things: recipes for polishing 
silver, ideas for making over old dresses. But practical suggestions for 
the hearts and souls of us, they are not so easy to find. But I do find 
them in THE LApIEs’ Home JournaAt, and especially on your page. Not 
how I can keep my silver bright (I haven’t any to speak of, anyway), but 
how I can keep my heart bright—that is what I want to know; not how I 
can make over old dresses so much as how I can remake and beautify this 
worn nature of mine. This is the sort of real advice I want.” 

Well, it is something very real that I am urging you to when I beg 
every lonely girl to set sail away from her own life. Yet I must not 
merely advise you to make a voyage; I must tell you how it may be 
done. Before we start out on a voyage of discovery we will have to 
believe, as Columbus did, that there are new and beautiful lands to 
be discovered. We will have to believe that, no matter how humdrum 
or lonely our lives may be, there are places in the outside world 
that are not dull at all: places full of new life, new interests and 
delightful people. There are plenty of people to discourage us from 
such beliefs. So there were plenty to discourage Columbus. But 
discouragement does not really alter the face of the globe one bit. A 
beautiful, interesting and inspiring world does exist outside the limits 
of our experience, no matter what stay-at-home minds may say. 


But We Must Leave Some of Our Possessions Behind 


NE of the most important things in voyaging away from one’s self 
and loneliness is to have a free and unprejudiced and secking 
mind. We shall have to leave petty doubts and prejudices on the shore. 
That is, perhaps, the hardest thing of all to do. For our hearts 
have kept home in these things for a long while, perhaps. The little, 
low roofs and gables of our home beliefs are dear to us; the little 
selfishnesses and prejudices that we have indulged so long cling fast 
to our hands and do not want to let us go. Perhaps it may be some 
narrow religious views that detain us; some uncharitable habit of 
criticism; some social prejudice; some egotism or self-content. The 
little home towns are full of these things, really full of them. The 
lives of the lonely are usually full of prejudice. If we want to know 
the world as God made it we must leave these things behind. 

As a fair example of a detaining prejudice, in a former issue of 
THE JOURNAL I quoted a letter from a business girl, telling how she 
spent some of her time after business hours. It was expressly stated 
that the schedule she made out was not followed exactly each week, 
but changed and varied. It chanced that in the particular schedule 
she gave she did not mention going to prayer-meeting on Wednesday 
night nor to Sunday services. Immediately from older people, and 
even from some few younger ones, too, there came a storm of protest 
—dozens of letters. “What a Godless young creature to mention in 
the pages of THE JourRNAL! Did Alice Preston realize what she was 
doing?’’ What a fearful example was this to place before other busi- 
ness girls! Some irate and prejudiced fathers and mothers even 
declared they would on this account stop their subscriptions. One 
wrote me: “T cannot put an article of such evil influence as this in 
the hands of my daughter.” This girl had not declared, mind you, 
that she had no religion, nor tried to persuade others to any ungodly 
way of thinking, but she had simply omitted to speak of a thing which 
prejudice said she should have mentioned. Now, as a matter of fact, 
this girl has one of the most deeply religious and spiritual natures 





at all, but only a vivid imag-- 


. I have ever met. Her life is a lesson in gentle- 
ness, generosity, considerateness and charity—a 
very text and sermon in itself. Here is a part of 
one of her letters: 


‘] sometimes think I pray almost too much, maybe. 
I keep asking God so often, so often, each day to keep 
my sense of honor high; to take my selfishness from 
me, never to let me hurt another soul on its upward 
way; to make my life pure and sweet and full of 
sunshine. If the » hon seem dark or gloomy, and I am 
tempted to be discouraged, or tempted to think of my 
own interests before those of others, then I say to God 
that simple, complete little prayer: ‘Take not Thy 
Holy Spirit from me,’ and so I have strength to go 
on again.” 


This girl’s life has been one of deep, but sunny, 
self-sacrifice. I think I may say she walks closer 
to God than most of us are privileged todo. Each 
of those who wrote me about her was ready with 
a sharp stone of criticism to throw at her, whose 
greatest sin was that she had failed to set down a week’s schedule 
just as those who criticised her would have set it down. 


We Find the World Not so Lonely After All 


T IS from such land-locked harbors of prejudice and uncharitable- 
ness that we must sail away if we would know God’s good world of 
other lives, and if we would love and understand them. What! Must 
I part with this prejudice? and this? and this? Yes, if you want to 
get away from self and away from loneliness. To get knowledge of 
the world and love of humanity, any day is a good day for sailing. 
The wind is always blowing off shore; the opportunity is always at 
hand, the tide is always at the full. God’s good heavens are blue 
above us. If one would learn the meanings of life; if one would meet 
the world with gentleness and generosity; if one would become a part 
of mankind, one must take on the voyage a kind heart and an open 
and a charitable mind. Let us loose the old, egotistical moorings and 
slip the old prejudices. Let us forget how we have viewed the world 
and what we have thought of it, and try to find out how others view 
it, and what others think of it. So we get away at last from the old, 
lonely life. The wind fills the canvas, ahead are days of delight 
and goodness; and the world, we find, is not now lonely after all. 

Many of you tell me that you find it exceedingly difficult to get 
acquainted with the lives of others. Well, try, nevertheless, a little each 
day; and meanwhile, until this becomes easier to you, I recommend 
three such voyages of discovery as I once made some years ago, in 
three consecutive summers. The first was a journey into the lands of 
Nature and Science. I read and studied and observed all that I could 
about Nature and the material world we live in. I had a simple 
astronomy, which was in itself like a “ship of stars,” and I read many 
Nature books, besides. I will gladly mail a list of them to any one 
asking for it before June 20. 

The next voyage of discovery I took the following summer, when I 
went into George Eliot’s country. A great many of you might choose 
to read other books than hers, but they were to me just the land I 
needed, and contained just such people as I wanted to meet. I knew 
“The Mill on the Floss” as well as I knew the old mill on my grand- 
father’s property. I knew Maggie and Tom Tulliver, Dinah Morris, 
Adam and Seth Bede, Mr. Gilfil, Janet, Amos Bartin, Mrs. Poyser and 
the rest—oh, intimately. Nor do I mean that I simply pored over 
these books; I lived in their world. Long after I had ceased reading 
about them I lived day by day with these people. Maggie Tulliver, 
Dinah Morris and Romola all helped me to live a richer, more sym- 
pathetic life. I saw a new and different world through their eyes. 


And We Come Home with More Love for Our Neighbors 


HE next summer I traveled into Shakespeare’s country. I had 
known the stories of Shakespeare’s plays from Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare”’ since I was a child. But now I was going to explore the 
country for myself. I selected “As You Like It,” ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice” and “The Tempest.” I got a good Shakespeare Commen- 
tary, and out under the trees read and dreamed to my heart’s content. 
Rosalind, Portia, Miranda—what dear companions and friends they 
became! There was not a lonely moment, not one, in all the glad days 
of that summer. I lived in the Forest of Arden, in Venice, in the 
enchanted island of Prospero. I committed many of the most beautiful 
lines tomemory. Rosalind became a dear companion; Portia, a friend 
after my own heart; and Miranda, who was beside me in my quietest 
hours— Miranda, whom I used to like to fancy came and sat and talked 
with me each night for a little while, before I went to bed—Miranda 
was dearer and closer than all. This was indeed a lovely country. 
It was the gentle Miranda herself who taught me to say of it: 
**O! wonder! 

How many goodly creatures are there here! 

How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 

That has such people in’t!” 

When I returned I was like a traveler returned from foreign shores. 
I had plenty to talk about. I understood human nature better. In 
some measure, at least, I had become a citizen of the world. 

The companionship of these women of Shakespeare altered my 
whole scale of living. If I was more careful now to put a vase of 
flowers on the table before I sat down to a meal; if I dressed as daintily 
as possible; if I was more gracious and kind to men and women and 
little children, it was because these three women prompted me—be- 
cause I was trying to live worthy of their companionship. Try the same 
plan. Make friends with some such people, and see if your life does 
not grow gentler and lovelier and less lonely. 

The instinct in children to “play pretend” is a healthy one. Mary 
Smith in a pinafore, and with two stiff little braids down her back, 
becomes Queen Elizabeth, or Mary Stuart, Amy Robsart, Di Vernon, 
Cinderella, or she pretends to be the anxious mother of a sick doll, or 
the playmate of some imaginary child. Child’s play, all of it? Yes, 
so it is; and we cannot go back to it. But if, in our older days, some 
of us would as completely lose ourselves in other interests and other 
worlds, fewer of us would be lonely. The surest cure I know for lone- 
liness, to put it very briefly, is just this: “Put yourself in the place of 
some one else’’—a human being if possible, a child, an old lady, a boy, 
a girl—anybody. If these are not available, then some character of 
romance or history—for these are always there to be had at any 
moment, so that none of us need be long alone. When I was a child 
I used to write letters in my journal to Joan of Arc, because she was 
my favorite heroine. I am not sure but that it was an excellent idea. 

While these suggestions are intended especially for the many girls 
who ask me how to cure loneliness, yet they will apply to the lives of 
many others besides. To the tired, overworked business girl, the home 
girl, the discouraged girl, to the girl who can have little or no vacation, 
my advice for the summer is: A Voyage of Discovery—anywhere, 
anywhere away from yourself! Do not put it off. For this sort of 
voyage the tide is always at the flood. Start today. 
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Graceful 
Carriage 


You can achieve better 
results — acquire a more 
graceful figure, an easy, 
supple carriage, and a feel- 
ing of rest and comfort by 
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freedom of movement. 
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Which Vegetables are These? 


A Summer Puzzle Page: By Grant E. Hamilton 


F YOU look in your dictionary you may discover that lettuce isn’t a vegetable, but an herb! 


| commonly called a vegetable is considered to be one. 


It is easy to see that the first drawing stands for Spinach. 


On this puzzle page, however, what is 
Send in a complete list of 


answers, and let us have in not more than twenty-five words your idea as to which puzzle or set of puzzles within the last year pleased you 


For your skill in solving the puzzles, and for the originality, neatness and general care shown in your answer, we will give : 


A Check for $25 to the person sending a correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The 


Journal, the best prepared slip; $10 for a correct list and the second best slip; $5 for a correct list 
and the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven: 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 





















































Answers to the April Puzzles 


Characters from Dickens 


1 Tiny Tim 4 Mrs. General 7 The Fat Boy 
2 Mrs. Jarley 5 Eugene Wrayburn 8 Fagin 
3 Lady Dedlock 6 Sidney Carton 9 Mrs. Leo Hunter 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First PrizeE—Mrs. Walter Edwin Henderson, Massachusctts. 
SECOND PrizE—Sallie Chandler, Missouri. 
THIRD PrizE—Mrs. B. L. Belding, Ohio. 


OTHER Prizes—Annie L. Rogers, Wyoming; Mrs. W. H. Ide, 
Florida; Martha C. Berchtold, Oregon; Mrs. L. N. Penficld, 
Oregon; Mrs. Arthur W. Calver, District of Columbia; Ethel 
C. Jacobsen, South Dakota; B. Higinbotham, Illinois; John 
l'hom, New York; Gertrude Brinckle, Delaware; Mrs. Henry 
Nuckols, Montana: Mary L. Forman, Indiana; M. H. Brewer, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. J. S. Bothwell, California; Henry F. 
Snyder, New Jersey; Mrs. Anna P. Sheppard, Washington; 
Clara Wingerter, West Virginia; Hugh McLellan, New York; 
Minnie F. Thomas, Nebraska; C. B. Tuttle, Wisconsin; Sarah 
A. Howie, Massachusetts; E. Blanche Wadleigh, Vermont; 
Elsie M Blair, Ontario, Canada: Mrs. D. V. Oliver, Colorado; 
Mrs. H. P. Catlin, Pennsylvania; Kittie Blanchard, Kansas; 
Helen G. Hubbard, Washington; Kate Hanby, California; 
Julia C. Webster, Washington; Mrs. D. H. Hartson, Nevada; 
Clara Louise Safford, California; Mrs. D. $. Wilson, Iowa; 
Mrs. James H. Scott, Virginia; Mrs.R. F. McCuddy. Kentucky; 
Eva M. Kinney, Michigan; Mrs. J. M. Dart, Utah; Cora Baliou 
Hood, New York; Mrs. J. H. Stevenson, Tennessee; Mrs. W. 
E. Heatley, Colorado; Mary S. Bliss, Maryland; Kate Boyles, 


South Dakota; Lida H. Updegrove, Pennsylvania; Mrs. H. S. 
Rou tree, Wisconsin; Florence H. French, New Hampshire; 
Maude C. Gilbert, Tennessee; Mrs. J. Salsbury, New Jersey; 
Mrs. E.C. Turrell, Indiana; Elizabeth Richmond, Missouri. 





Read These Positive Directions 


Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than June 
3, and not later than the morning of June 7. 

The correct solution of these puzzles will be published in the August 
JOURNAL. We cannot answer any questions whatever about the puzzles. 
The privilege of competing is open to all. The following form of answer is sug- 
gested, though not required; but, as the use of these blanks is again permitted by 


the Post-Office Department, it will simplify and expedite the examination of the 
answers if the blanks are used. Mail your answer to 


The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia 
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Name 


Address 


Your Idea of Our Best Puzzle May be Written Below. 
Use the Margin if You Wish. 











































A Dessert — 


light, fascina- 
ting wafers 
with a creamy 
center of en- 
ticing sweet- 


blending _ per- 
fectly with 
ices and bev- 
erages — add- 
ing to the sim- 
plest menu a 
royal touch of 
elegance and 
refinement. 


A Confection — 


to enjoy when 
fancy dictates. 


NABISCO 
SUGAR 
WAFERS 





mean happi- 
ness for the 
little ones, rare 
enjoyment for 
the older ones, 
and to the cas- 
ual guest a 
continued 
welcome. 






































In ten and 
twenty-five 
cent tins. 
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With Burton Holmes Thre 


Down “The Valley of the Inn” from 





By Burton Holmes, Author 4 the “Burt 


Glorious Distance is 
suggested in the pic- 
ture on the lef the 
wondertul Alpine 
feeling of distance 

as the visitor at St. 
Moritz looks out from 
the * W oodpath si 
toward the great 
Julier Peak. Beyond 


this towers anotner 





mountain, and an- 


other 





Among the Snow-Clad Peaks of the Bernina Chain is to be found some of the fgest climbing in 





Engadine town of Pontresina before taking to himself a guide and exploring the snowy world abc 
great fields of glistening, unsullied snow-crust. And if he be willing to take one long day for the ‘‘ Di: 
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The Valley of the Inn—the Engadine — on leaving the Swiss Alps and entering Austrian Tyrol, becomes less wild Lofty, Remote, Near the Wind-Swept Sky, is the Little Hut wher the noted Tyrol 
and rugged, though no less picturesque. The river grows wider, meandering near the main-traveled road among nobler inspiration to the man who would put on canvas the glory '¢ Mountains? 
Tyrolian villages like this one, Nassereit — prosperous, quiet and beautiful — resorts in summer for folks from all lands. Here, in the high places of the earth, he could attempt and do wh! has daunted ot 




















. ae : F 3 . naan Cr 
When the Traveler Reaches the Town of Innsbruck he has left the Swiss Engadine far behind and is in Austrian Another Glimpse of the Noble Bernina Chain, betwee? coavetsation wih 4: 
Tyrol. The tiny mountain stream that rushed past him at St. Moritz is now a noble river, taking its way northward may stop for refreshment. If his courage challenges him to thir OUSin to the pe 
| } bri : : ‘ : rs . d : . nia ” ge wh west } 
to the Danube; and the bridge over it at this point gave its name —Inns-Briicke — to the capital of the Tyrol. Italian. The real Engadine speech is ‘‘Romonsch, 4 strane © these ¢ 








s Through the Engadine 


e Inn” from St. Moritz to Innsbruck 


Author of the “Burton Holmes Travelogues” 





The Traveler who 
would seek acquaint 
ance with glaciers 
must be wary, for 
yawning crevasses 
continually threaten, 
and a misstep may 
mean destruction. 
The picture on the 
right suggests the 
peril lurking among 
those stupendous 
‘“séracs,’’ which look 
like great frozen 
waterspouts 





ome of the fgest climbing in the Alps. The tourist of really adventurous spirit is not long in the 








xploring the snowy world above. He finds steep slopes, sudden chasms, miniature icebergs, and 
take one long day for the ‘‘ Diavolezza’’ climb he will reach the Pers Glacier shown above. 
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, here the n a a err ae , . , P 

Little —— — lyrolese painter, Segantini, did his work. Could there be The Most Famous Watering-Place in All Switzerland— perhaps in the world 
as the glory orte mountains? Here his artist’s soul could find the stimulus it craved. 
2mpt and do whe has daunted other painters: put a range of mountains in a frame. 


is St. Moritz, high up in the 
Engadine not far from the source of the Inn, on a tiny, crystalline lake. Its glorious air and sunshine and its 
medicinal springs are among the attractions which lure thousands of travelers to it every year. 
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+ Moritz ana 
etween St ™ Pontresin 


versation wis . 
ves him to com" “with the Deasant 
thir? COus . “ , 
1? a strange © wh to these t 


Here is a Swiss dairy, where the traveler Pontresina is a Typical Engadine Village, and this picture of it shows that delightful group of contrasts so dear to 
s he must be ready with French, German and lovers of Alpine scenery. Here are heavily-wooded, dark-green slopes, and beyond them jagged, white, snow-capped 
mgues—a sort of ‘‘ poor-relation’’ dialect. peaks; quaint native chalets among magnificent hotels; and the great mountains rising majestically above. 
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Keeping Food in Hot Weather 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


foods rich in nitrogen decompose 

easily under the influence of moisture 
and heat, and that most of these foods 
produce poisons which, in turn, cause 
diseases that are extremely dangerous; 
for instance, eggs and milk, just at the 
“turning” point, produce ptomaines. 
The fact has been established that sour 
milk is wholesome; but there is no 
condition when the egg is fit to eat ex- 
cept when absolutely fresh. Eggs and 
milk cooked together and allowed to 
remain over night, in warm weather, are 
frequently very dangerous; in fact, they often cause death. For this 
reason, custards should be abandoned in hot weather, unless they are 
quickly cooled and used at once. Frequently, in the winter, a custard 
pie may be sufficiently old to mould and still not be poisonous; but an 
apparently fresh pie—one made on Saturday and used on Sunday— 
in ot weather will often produce severe cases of poisoning. 

All meats must be perfectly fresh. The “red” meats (beef and 
mutton) are less liable to contamination than fish and chicken. 
Chicken, if it is to be used cold, should be cooled quickly after it has 
been cooked. 


[' MUST be remembered that all 





Do Not Keep Food on the Cellar Floor 


AST year, during the warm weather, there came to my notice a 
number of cases of ptomaine poisoning. One group of people had 
been poisoned from chicken salad. The chicken had been carefully 
drawn, washed and boiled, and put on plates on the cellar floor to 
cool. A cellar, as a rule, is not sufficiently clean for the keeping of 
foods; in the winter it is stored with all sorts of vegetables; the walls 
are frequently dzmp and accumulate dust and dirt, and these, in turn, 
roduce conditions that easily affect the flesh of chickens, fish and 
iled custards. 

Milk, in its fresh, pure state, contains beneficent bacteria that pre- 
serve its wholesome condition. These bacteria are like guards, and 
can consume or destroy a number of pathological germs. The boiling 
of milk kills this group of bacteria, which are like a standing army 
against impurities, and hence the foreign pathological bacteria that 
subsequently fall into the milk, finding no resistance, grow rapidly 
and produce poisonous conditions. This is the reason why custards 
are more dangerous than fresh, uncooked milk or fresh eggs, standing 
in an open vessel. It is for this reason, also, that we condemn boiled or 
sterilized milk for children; unless carefully kept it is more liable to 
contamination; and then, too, the natural bacteria having been killed, 
the milk is more difficult of digestion. In other words, it is dead, and a 
child needs milk that is “alive.” 

Chicken cooled slowly, or upon plates exposed to the dust and other 
atmospheric conditions, may look and seem perfectly sweet, and yet 
produce ptomaine poisoning. The slightest unpleasant odor to fish or 
chicken should mark it as uneatable. This is not true of beef or 
mutton. Beef slightly tainted — although I do not consider it fit for 
food—will not, after it is cooked, produce ptomaines. 

There is also an intermediate stage of decomposiiion in cheese 
that produces ptomaine poisoning—just when the cheese is turning. 
This is true also of ice cream, and, unfortunately, these conditions 
cannot always be distinguished by the taste. After the cheese passes 
this stage and becomes what is known as “‘ripe,’’ it aids digestion by 
adding bacteria to the food in the stomach; a small amount taken in 
this condition is supposed to be beneficial; personally, I do not believe 
it. I differ on this point from many other hygienists. 

It is far better for the housewife to select, rather than order, foods 
from the markets and grocers. The old-fashioned way of going 
personally to market was much better than our method today of order- 
ing over the telephone. A marketman may be absolutely honest, and 
still not send you strictly fresh foods; he must sell that which he has, 
and sometimes it has been kept just a day too long. 


How to Arrange and Care for the Refrigerator 


S SOON as the marketing comes home put it carefully away. 
Place butter, milk and meat on the bottom or floor of the 
refrigerator; on the shelf above, things that contain flavor and odor, 
and, on the very top shelf (not the ice chamber), materials that will 
keep for some time—nuts, dried and fresh fruits. 

The ice-box itself requires careful supervision. It should not be 
scrubbed nor washed with hot water. ‘The ice-chamber is made to 
hold the given amount of ice necessary to refrigerate the lower box. 
A small piece of ice, wrapped in flannel or paper, will not give you a 
refrigerator; you save ice, but spoil foods. Make an arrangement 
with your iceman to keep the top box full—that is, to put in as large a 
piece as it will conveniently hold; perhaps once or twice a week will be 
sufficient to do this. Do not buy eight or ten pounds each morning; 
small pieces have greater melting surface, and, in the end, your ice 
bills are twice as large as they should be, and your refrigeration poor 
and insufficient. _ 

On Saturday, before the ice is put in, quickly wash out the top of 
the refrigerator with cold water, keeping the doors below closed. 
Push a rod down the drain-pipe and pour a teakettle of boiling water 
through it; the drain-pipe holds the objectionable waste that accumu- 
lates from the melting ice. Put in the ice immediately and close the 
refrigerator. There is no necessity for scrubbing the lower part. If, 
by any accident, milk or other materials are spilled, wipe out the 
refrigerator quickly with cold water to which you have added a little 
formaldehyde—about a teaspoonful to a pint. Close the door as soon 
as you have finished. Remember that if the lower door of a refriger- 
ator is - ays a tremendous amount of cold air rushes out, the tempera- 
ture of the refrigerator goes up and your foods are liable to spoil. 

If a piece of meat, back in a corner, has been forgotten, and fills the 
refrigerator with an unpleasant odor, remove everything, even the 
shelves; wash the refrigerator thoroughly with water and formalde- 
hyde, wring a cloth from the formaldehyde water and wipe it dry. 
Clean the shelves and put them back; wipe the inside of the door and 
close it. Rearrange, on clean plates, every article of food that was in 
the refrigerator; throw away those that are contaminated. 

Square granite plates make good refrigerator dishes. These are non- 
breakable, easily boiled, and help to keep the refrigerator free from 
contamination. Butter should have the paper removed before being pu* 
away ; it is wise to put it in a small crock and cover it. Milk should be 
kept in covered bottles or cans. Meats may be put on a granite plate 
and left uncovered. Do not put foods in the ice-chamber; it is the 
warmest part of the refrigerator, the materials are likely to absorb 
moisture and quickly spoil, and, as the circulation passes over the ice, 
odors will be carried to the lower part of the refrigerator. Green 
vegetables, however, such as lettuce, parsley, cress and celery, should be 
thoroughly washed, put into cheesecloth bags and thenontheice. There 
will be sufficient moisture to keep them perfectly crisp until they are 
used. Cucumbers and vegetables with a decided odor should be 


moistened and put in a cool place. A closet outdoors may be used for 
this purpose. In removing the foods from the refrigerator at meal- 
times close the door each time you go to the refrigerator; for instance, 
do not take the butter to the table, leaving the refrigerator door open 
while you cut and arrange it for the table. Close the refrigerator door 
as you take it out, and open the door to put it back. Careful observ- 
ance of these rules will give you almost a small cold-storage. The 
average household refrigerator is usually very bad. It is such a 
fallacy, such mistaken cleanliness, to scrub a refrigerator with hot 
soapsuds every Saturday morning and open all the doors to air it. 
This really means that you have filled it with dust and its dangers, and 
you have a warm box. It is ignorance of this kind that destroys food, 
consumes money, creates sickness. 


The Way to Keep Chickens, Meats and Vegetables 


HICKENS in the country cannot be kept more than two or three 
days. Inthe first place they are frequently badly fed, improperly 
killed and incorrectly drawn or dressed. Chickens should be thor- 
oughly bled, dry-picked, drawn as soon as cool, and, in this drawing, 
the intestines should be removed perfectly whole—that is, without a 
break. No one knows exactly what that chicken ate before it was 
killed, and what might have been good food for the chicken may, to 
the human being, be deadly poison while decomposing. If the intes- 
tines are broken and the contents spilled on the flesh of the chicken 
washing will not make it clean. Cooking may, but the idea is an 
objectionable one. 

The drawing of a chicken is a very important part of the household 
work, and every housewife should learn the best methods. The chicken 
should not be washed or soaked in water any length of time after it is 
drawn. Wash the skin thoroughly, and wipe it dry before you draw the 
chicken. Take out the clotted blood with a clean, damp cloth after the 
chicken is drawn and it is ready to cook. If you prepare chickens on 
Saturday for Sunday eating, do not put them on the ice, and do not 
soak them in water and put them away wet; but do asI have directed, 
put them on a plate on the floor of the refrigerator, where they will 
be thoroughly chilled and will remain perfectly sweet for two or three 
days if necessary. 

Fish cannot be placed in a refrigerator with other materials; the 
odor is so penetrating it will spoil every other article in the refrigerator, 
even if the fish is placed on the upper shelf, which, by-the-way, would 
not be sufficiently cool to preserve the fish any length of time. 

Meats should not be salted before being put away, nor should 
vegetables be soaked in salted water to freshen them. Salt draws the 
juices from both animal and vegetable materials and wilts them. 
Cucumbers, for instance, when fresh are crisp and palatable, but are 
made like sole-leather when soaked in salted water. In this condition 
they frequently cause acute colic and sometimes death. All vegetables 
should be fresh. When stale they are indigestible—in other words, 
indestructible in the digestive tract —and acute indigestion is frequently 
dangerous. Decomposed or stale meats produce an equally dangerous 
condition, but of an entirely different sort. 

Do not throw beets and turnips and potatoes all into the same 
box; have small boxes and keep each vegetable separate. Almost 
all vegetables are better if they are prepared for cooking early in the 
morning and soaked in cold water until cooking time. This is espe- 
cially true of string beans, onions, cabbage and cauliflower. Tiny 
little worms crawl into the cauliflower and frequently into cabbage, 
and while they are not poisonous they are objectionable. All vege- 
tables should go over the fire in boiling water, adding salt to the green 
vegetables. Do not add salt to the underground vegetables; salt them 
after they are cooked, and, if they have been properly kept, properly 
soaked and carefully cooked, they are easily digested. 


Some Final Words All Housekeepers Should Read 


Fig hedageser word of caution: Do not forget that almost all meats are 
kept, up to the time you purchase them, in cold storage or a very cold 
refrigerator. When they come to you they must not remain a moment 
in the kitchen. Put the meats away first. The hour that elapses 
between the time that the butcher trims them and the time they reach 
your kitchen is quite enough to start decomposition; then, if they are 
allowed to remain in the warm kitchen, even half an hour, they are 
spoiled. Decomposition goes on even in the refrigerator, and by the 
next day the meat will be sticky, a little green and have an unpleasant 
odor. To prevent this, in case vou live a long distance from the mar- 
ket, before putting the meat away brush it with a mixture of olive oil 
and vinegar (half and half), or melted butter and vinegar. Keep for 
the purpose a small paste-brush; plunge it into boiling water quickly, 
then into the oil and vinegar; brush the meat thoroughly, put it on a 
scalded plate—the plate having been cooled after scalding—and put 
it at once into the refrigerator. Not only will this protect the meat 
from the bacteria and other contamination by the air, but it will also 
make it tender and more palatable. 

I am not going to say that fish can be properly kept in hot weather 
unless it is packed in cracked ice. It may be salted—but then you 
have salt fish. It is better by far to do without fish in the warm 
weather unless you have especial conveniences for keeping it. Salt fish 
is difficult of digestion, and is an appetizer rather than a true food. 

All canned goods should be taken from the can immediately after 
the can is opened. Canned fish should be used as soon as it is opened, 
and whatever is left over later should be thrown out. Canned fish, 
and sardines also, are especially liable to ptomaines after they are 
opened. Anchovies seem to be free from these conditions, possibly 
because they are so thoroughly preserved with spices and oil. Even 
anchovy paste or anchovy essence will keep in a corked bottle, in a 
refrigerator, all summer, apparently without deterioration. 

In summing up, then, let us understand that red meats are more 
wholesome and more easily kept than white meats. Chicken and fish 
require great care. Eggs and milk, after they are cooked, unless 
properly kept, are dangerous. Smear-case and cream cheese must be 
used before the turning period. Eggs must be strictly fresh. All left- 
over cooked foods are dangerous. It is more difficult to keep a cooked 
chicken than a raw one. 

Ice cream and cream puffs should not be kept over night during 
July or August. You might escape ptomaines, but the chances are 
that you would not. 

Vegetables must be strictly fresh. If wilted they must be soaked 
in cold water or they will produce cholera morbus. All fruits must 
be fresh. 

Buy in small quantities, even at a higher price. Use up everything 
as nearly as possible from day to day. The roots of plants, such as 
beets, turnips, carrots, should be very young; the old ones, being 
tough and rich in woody fibre, are unfit for summer foods. Vegetables 
containing sugar, as beets and green corn, spoil quickly—that is, they 
lose their flavor, and should be cooked while very fresh. Corn will 
lose its sweetness and begin to sour in a few hours after it is picked. The 
sugar, in transformation, causes fermentation in the grain, the corn 
loses its sweetness and flavor, becomes a dead vegetable, and it cannot 
be freshened in cold water. 


















OU CAN DELIGHT 
your family and guests 
with new desserts served 
on the home table. You 
can enjoy the purest and 
most delicious of ice 
creams and other frozen desserts at half 
what the dangerous store kinds cost. 

Here is a new ice cream freezer, very 
different from the old-model freezer 
that gets rusty and soggy and leaks 
over the kitchen floor. No end of good 
things can be 


Made at hame with the 
SnowBall Freezer 


Progressive stores everywhere carry 
the Snow-Ball Freezer, are just putting 
it in stock, or can get it for you. Ask 
your dealer, but don’t be persuaded to 
buy an old-model freezer just because 
he has it in stock. He can get the 
Snow-Ball for you if you insist. All 
sizes from one quart up. 

Write to-day for ‘‘ The Snow-Ball 
Book’’ of frozen desserts, with seventy 
special recipes for home use. Every 
woman should have the book. It tellsall 
about freezers, why the Snow-Ball is best 
and how to make the most delicious 
frozen things while you wait. It’s free. 








Richmond Cedar Works 


320 Orleans St., Richmond, Va. 


Makers of Snow-Ball Freezer and the 
Famous Majestic Washer 

















Sure Way 
to Exclude Air 


Fruits, preserves, jellies 
and catsups are kept in prime con- 
dition any length of time if air is 
excluded from the jar or bottle by 
a thin coating of 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


Easy to apply —sure to preserve. 
When fruit or catsup is cool, pour 
melted paraffine over contents of 
bottle or jar to a depth of one-fourth 
inch. This makes an air-tight seal 
and keeps the fruit. 

Pure Refined Paraffine is useful 
for many purposes and should al- 
ways be in the house. Sold in 
handy-sized cakes. Ask for it. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 




















The Revival 


of Pewter 


The present day is witnessing a re- 
markable revival in the use of pewter- 
ware. Antiquated tea sets, kettles, 
candlesticks, tankards, etc., are now 
eagerly sought. A pair of quaint pew- 
ter candlesticks, or a superb pewter 
kettle of Colonial design, makes an 
ideal wedding gift. For decorative 
purposes pewter is unsurpassed. 

We mail free an attractive booklet showing 
many quaint pieces and giving much inter- 


esting information. Ask for Booklet 32-P. 
> REED & BARTON, Silversmiths 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Armours 


Armour’s ‘“*VERIBEST”’ Meats comply absolutely with the standards fixed by the 
United States Meat Inspection and Pure Food Laws—they are clean, wholesome, 


More than that, ““VERIBEST” meats are the 
product of the ARMOUR Method—that means ‘‘Top Notch Quality,” not ‘just 


as good” but better than any food law requires, not only ‘fit to eat” but “good to eat.” 


nourishing and 100 per cent pure. 





OX TONGUE 
SUGGESTIONS 


The slices of cold ‘Tongue may 
be laid in a circle overlapping one 
another and the center filled with 
nasturtium blossoms; serve with 
sauce Tartare, French or May- 
onnaise Dressing. 

The cold Tongue may be sliced 
and pui in a brick-shaped mold 
with capers, chopped olives and 
red peppers. Fill the mold with 


a pint of clear consomme to which 


has been added a tablespoonful of 


granulated gelatine dissolved in hot 
water. Pour the jeliy over the 
‘Tongue and put away to harden. 

The Tongue may be used in 
salads and sandwiches. Sliced 
and heated in a cream sauce in 
the chafing dish and served on 
toast it is delicious. Or it may 
be cut in fillets, broiled and served 


with various sauces. 


There’s a difference in cooks. 
The expert's “knack” produces 
“Top Notch Quality.” 


The Epicure’s @ Tender, sweet, 
delicious ham that 
“makes 


PORK AND BEANS 


SUGGESTIONS 


hertibedd Beans may be used for 
making various soups, particularly 
Baked Bean Soup. 

They may be used fora salad 
and served with Sliced Ox 
Tongue. 

Baked Bean Sandwiches may 
be made of them and served hot 
or cold, 

They may be cooked with vari- 
ous Hetébedd Weviled or Potted 
Meats in the chafing dish. 

Bean Croquettes may be served 


with any one of the Canned 


hertiBede Sausages or Loaf 


Goods. 

As a luncheon dish, heated 
simply in a saucepan or chafing 
dish, they may be served with 
fried or stuffed tomatoes, stuffed 
potatoes or onions, or served with 


macaroni with tomato sauce. 


** You don’t know Beans” until 
you've tried ARMOUR’S 
“VERIBEST.” 


Mouth Watering 
SOUPS 


BRISKET BEEF 
SUGGESTIONS 


The brisket is considered the 
very best cut forcorning. Canned 
hertibed Brisket Beef may be 
used in all the many ways corned 
beef is employed, hot or cold. 


It may be used in all sorts of 
hashes, or chopped, mixed with 
cream sauce and served on toast. 

It may be chopped, mixed with 
tomato, celery or mushroom sauce, 
and bread crumbs and scalloped. 


It may be cut in small pieces 
and with mashed potato made into 
a Cottage pie; or sliced and 
cooked with onions and tomatoes 
to make Beef Spanish. 

Minced fine it may be used in 
many recipes which call for finely 
chopped ham. 

Sliced cold or hot it may be 
served with cooked cucumbers, 
celery or cauliflower ; potato, egg, 
lettuce or watercress salad, 


The “Top Notch Quality” 
of “Veribest” Meats is time- 
tested and proven. 


© Rich, 
wholesome, and 
palate-tempting 


POTTED HAM 


SUGGESTIONS 
The Potted Ham may be used 


for making sandwiches, force- 
meat, quenelles, etc. 

It may be used for stuffing to- 
matoes, cucumbers, squash, egg 
plant, onions, etc. 

It may be used, mixed with 
bread crumbs or chestnuts, for the 
stuffing of turkey, grouse, chicken, 
and particularly quail and duck. 

It may be used for making 
canapes and for stuffed eggs. 

It may be most successfully used 
wherever a recipe calls for a finely 
minced, well seasoned meat, either 
alone or mixed with others, 

HAM TOAST 

Remove the Potted Ham from 
the can and mix with the yolk of 
one egg and YY cup of cream, 
Toast the bread, put a little 
mound of ham on each slice, 
lay the slices in a flat pan, and 
brown in a quick oven. 


Potted“VERIBEST”’ Meats 
in the pantry are like money in the 
bank—ready for all emergencies. 


meaty, 
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SLICED SMOKED BEEF 


SUGGESTIONS 


The sliced Smoked Beef may 
be used in the place of toast in 
serving scrambled or poached eggs. 
It may be broiled or sauted and 
served whole or chopped and 
used in many ways, as in timbales 
with cheese, or heated in different 
sauces. As a relish in different 
made dishes, it can take the place 
of ham. 

SMOKED BEEF IN CREAM 

Cover the beef with hot water 
and Jet stand for 2 minutes; 
drain. Melt 1 tablespoonful of 
butter, add 1 tablespoonful of 
flour, stir until smooth and 
thoroughly cooked. Add 1 cup- 
ful of milk, and when the sauce 
begins to thicken add the Smoked 
Beef. As soon as the sauce is 
of the proper consistency, season 
and serve. ; 


For Sundays, Holidays,“ busy” 
days, “tired” days, unexpected 
guests — served in a jiffy. 


Biscuits that Melt in 
the Mouth 
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HAM ee 


mouth water,’’—that’s Armour’s “Star” 
Ham. A better ham may be produced 
someday. Noth- 
ing is impossible. 
We'll do it if we 
can. But a better 





ham never has been 
produced, nor a ham so good as Armour’s 
“Star.” It’s a special. Only selected hams 
are “Star” branded. They are then 
given a special mild cure. The result 
is delicacy of quality and flavor to be 
found only in Armour’s “ Star’? Hams 


—“ The Ham What Am.” 


soups—soups that 


nourish and delight, without overheating —are best , 


made with Armour’s Extract of Beef. It imparts 
that savory quality, without which soups are in- 
sipid, because it is the best extract of the best beef 
—a pure, wholesome, concentrated stock packed in 
convenient jars for household use. It is also invalu- 
able to the housewife for restoring the original juices 
and flavor to re-cooked meats, and giving vegetables 


a snap and flavor obtained in no other way. 





@ Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard is 


There is no “soggy” cook- 
Isn’t that a 


the shortening. 
ery where it is rightly used. 
fact worth consid- 
ering? One cupful 
of poor shortening 
can spoil enough 
pastry to pay for a 
whole pail of 
“Simon Pure.” Then think of the personal 
satisfaction and keen delight in getting 
biscuits and pastry so perfectly shortened 
that they literally melt in the mouth! 

@ Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard is 
sold in government sealed tin pails (threes, 
fives and tens). 








TIME PLAYS NO FAVORITES—THE ARMOUR PRODUCTS HAVE STOOD THE TEST FOR 40 YEARS 
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The Young Mother in the Home 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Diet for the Baby and the Older Children; and Little Trips for Warm Weather 


HE baby of the family was now 
| six months old, and the doctor 
advised the mother to dilute the 
two bottle meals which he was getting 
each day with barley-water in place of 
the boiled water which she had been 
using up to this time. If the child had 
been fed exclusively on the bottle the 
doctor would have advised this at the 
age of three months, but as this baby 
was partly nursed and partly bottle-fed 
he did not think it really necessary to 
begin the use of a cereal until the sixth 
month. The doctor advised the use of 
barley flour (not the grain). There are several brands of this barley 
flour now in use, so it is not so difficult to obtain as it was a few years 
ago. The gruel made from this flour takes only a few minutes to pre- 
pare, while several hours are required to cook the barley grain; it is 
thus a great saving of time and labor to use the flour. 
He directed the mother to. prepare the barley gruel as follows: Half 
a rounded teaspoonful of the barley Cour to be blended with a little 
cold water; add this to half a pint of boiling water and a pinch of salt 
and boil for fifteen minutes; at the end of this time measure the gruel 
and add enough boiling water to make up the half-pint—for some of 
the water will have boiled away. After straining through a sieve it 
will be ready to add to the milk and other ingredients. As a rule, a 
baby six months old can take equal parts of milk and gruel, so for the 
two bottle feedings which this baby was now having his mother took 
six ounces of the barley gruel and added to it six ounces of milk which 
she had removed from the upper half of a quart of bottled milk; she 
added also half a teaspoonful of sugar and a pinch of bicarbonate of 
soda, making twelve ounces of food, or six ounces for each meal. She 
divided it between two nursing bottles and corked them with cotton. 
The doctor advised her to pasteurize this food on very warm days, as 
in such weather germs develop in the milk much more quickly than 
when it is cooler. It is not now thought necessary to pasteurize milk 
in.cool weather if the milk supply is a good one. 
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N MANY cities now and even suburban places “‘ certified”’ milk may 
be obtained from most of the good dairies. This milk is not pasteur- 
ized milk, but simply clean milk, where every precaution possible has 
been taken to keep it pure from the time it leaves the cow until it 
reaches the home. Every one who can do so should use this kind of 
milk for feeding the baby. It is a few cents higher in cost than other 
milk, but as one quart is usually all that is required for the baby’s 
exclusive use the parents will do well to make a little extra effort and 
secure this variety of milk. On very warm days, however, it is best 
to pasteurize even this sort of milk. The mother of our little family 
did not have a regular “ pasteurizer,’”’ so she placed the two bottles of 
food which she had prepared in a pot of cold water. This she placed 
on the stove and brought the water rapidly to the boiling point. She 
then removed the pot from the stove and allowed the bottles to remain 
in it for twenty minutes; at the end of that time she cooled the milk 
in the bottles as rapidly as possible by allowing first warm and then 
gradually cooler water to run over the bottles until the milk was quite 
cold. The bottles were then placed on the ice until feeding time, when 
they were warmed as usual before being given to the baby. 

The mother was careful to give the baby even more cool water to 
drink between meals in warm weather than he had had heretofore. 
He generally took two and sometimes three ounces at a time between 
several of his feedings. This water had been boiled and then placed 
in a corked bottle beside the ice, and was prepared fresh every day. It 
always felt very grateful to the hot: little mouth and swollen gums. 
The baby had several rather restless nights just before the second 
tooth was cut, and a bottle with some of this cool water in it soothed 
him greatly, and as a rule put him to sleep again. 


NOTHER thing which soothed him when he was hot and fretful was 
a tepid sponge bath with a pinch of bicarbonate of soda in the water. 
It was not always necessary to remove all his clothing to give him this 
sponge bath. If he was undressed for the night, having only his night- 
clothing on, this was simply loosened and laid back and as much of 
the body sponged as could be reached in this way, the sleeves pushed 
up and the wrists and lower part of the arms bathed. All this could thus 
be done quickly and without disturbing the baby by too frequent 
dressing and undressing. If the extra baths were given in the daytime 
it was very easy to slip off the dress and petticoat and open the shirt, 
bathing the upper part of the body first; then to push up the band, 
bathing the abdomen and lower part. Almost invariably this cool 
sponging would quiet the child and insure a peaceful sleep after it. 

The baby was growing more active every day and liked to roll about 
on the floor. This was nota very safe thing to allow him to do, as there 
was danger of his picking up stray articles, such as pins, buttons, etc., 
and putting them in his mouth, for he carried everything he could get 
hold of to his mouth. During Saturday afternoons, which the father 
— at home, he constructed a very useful exercise pen for the baby. 

his he stood on legs, raising it about two feet from the ground; the 
floor of the pen was a little platform, and all around the sides was a 
railing about two feet and a half high which prevented the baby from 
falling over. A large, soft comfortable was placed on the floor of this 
pen and the baby given a few toys to play with. _He could then roll 
about at will and be perfectly safe. 

As Baby spent the greater part of his time outdoors at this season 
of the year the pen was generally kept under the large tree in the yard, 
near the sandpile where the other children played.. The mother con- 
sidered this pen one of her greatest blessings, for it enabled Baby to 
get the fresh air and left her free to do many necessary things in the 
house. A baby who is strapped in a baby-carriage or in a high chair 
any length of time grows very tired from his more or less cramped 
position, and consequently becomes fretful. He does not get his proper 
share of exercise and his muscles are not so firm and healthy as they 
should be. The pen helps a great deal in properly developing a baby; 
as he grows older he will learn to stand and later to walk by pulling 
himself up by the rails of the pen. In winter such a pen is very val- 
uable in the nursery, as it is set high enough to escape the cold current 
of air which is always found on the floor. 

The baby weighed at this time sixteen pounds and had two teeth, 
the two lower central incisors. His upper gum was considerably 
swollen, showing that other teeth were on the way. 


S SCHOOL did not close until the first of July the family could never 
go away fos a vacation until after this date, but on Saturdays they 
frequently took short trips to pretty places near by, and occasionally 
the father would hire a large carriage for the afternoon so that the 
mother and baby might enjoy a trip also. If it can be avoided it is 
not a good plan to take babies about in cars and boats, if they can 


get fresh air in any other way; they are liable to contract contagious 
diseases and are often hot and uncomfortable, as they must be held 
in some one’s arms all the time, the heat from the older person’s body 
making the baby very warm. Of course, when one lives in the heart 
of a city and cannot afford to go away for even a part of the summer, a 
car ride or a boat ride is better than nothing for a change of air, and 
the risk of contagion must be run. 

On all such trips a bottle of pure water should invariably be taken 
along for the baby’s use, and if it is necessary to take a bottle of milk 
for him it should be packed in a tightly-covered pail of ice; if it is 
impossible to warm this milk at a station or other place then give it 
cold. It is far better to do this than it is to use any of the contrivances 
for keeping a baby’s food warm while traveling about. An inexperi- 
enced mother may hail these contrivances with delight, but if she will 
think a moment she will not make use of them. In summer the milk 
is almost sure to sour when kept at the temperature which these 
articles maintain, and even if it is not actually sour it will have many 
germs in it, as bacteria multiply so quickly in tepid milk. Even in 
winter it is not well to use them. An arrangement somewhat like an 
ice-cream freezer, only on a smaller scale, is the best thing to use when 
taking food about for a baby; as the ice melts it can be drained off 
by removing a cork near the bottom of the pail. One sour bottle is 
enough to upset a baby for many weeks, and may even cost his life. 

With a baby of six months or over it is often a good plan to make 
one of the meals during the twenty-four hours of equal parts of barley- 
water and mutton broth irom which every particle of fat has been 
removed; this is less liable to sour than milk is, and may be found 
convenient to take along on a short excursion where only one feeding 
is needed between leaving and returning home. 


HEN warm weather came the mother always made certain 

changes in the diet of the children; she omitted as far as possible all 
foods that contained a great deal of fat and any that might be too heat- 
ing to the blood. She also gave them less meat than they were accus- 
tomed to in cold weather, and more fresh fish. Oatmeal, so often used 
in winter, was rarely given in warm weather, as it is very heating. In 
place of this the breakfast cereals selected for warm weather were rice, 
cracked wheat, farina or hominy. These were alternated so that the 
children did not grow tired of any one of them. Cocoa was rarely 
used in warm weather, but cool milk (never with ice in it) was taken 
instead. 

Fruits in season, which were neither over-ripe nor under-ripe, were 
given. The oldertwo children were allowed to havea moderate amount 
of fresh berries, but the younger two were seldom allowed these, 
as the mother found they were likely to cause indigestion. All the 
fresh, green vegetables were allowed the older children, but Little 
Sister could not as yet digest corn unless it was given in the form of a 
purée. The children were very fond of vegetable purées, and when 
fresh vegetables could be procured so easily the mother had them in 
summer more frequently than animal broths; spinach, peas, beans, 
corn, asparagus and potatoes all make delicious purées. ‘The fish that 
was used was either boiled, baked or broiled, never fried; and fish 
that had a white meat was selected. 

Tapioca, rice, junket, blanc-mange and cold custard either boiled 
or baked were the desserts most frequently given in warm weather, 
as they could be eaten cold and were refreshing on a warm day. Twice 
a week vanilla ice cream was allowed, but the children were forbidden 
to eat ice-cream sandwiches or any other cheap variety of ice cream 
which so many school-children purchase for a penny or two and so 
eagerly consume in hot weather; many dreadful cases of ptomaine 
poisoning have been caused by the use of this cheap cream, which is 
so often made of impure ingredients. Nor were these children allowed 
the indiscriminate use of soda-water; the older two children were each 
allowed to buy one glass a week if sold at a reliable drug-store. Even 
this the parents did not entirely approve of, but they could not refuse 
their children everything that their playmates indulged in, and this 
was allowed as a reward for giving up more harmful things. Occa- 
sionally the mother made them lemonade at home as a little surprise, 
for when taken in moderation and only occasionally this is not likely 
to be harmful to children. The children drank plenty of water in 
summer, but this water was not iced; it was kept in bottles corked and 
placed near the ice so as to be cool and refreshing without chilling 
the little stomachs. 

While some people considered this mother over-cautious in regard 
to dieting her children, the freedom from diseases of the digestive 
organs which these children enjoyed fully repaid her for her wise care 
in this respect, and proved that it was quite worth while to be particular 
in this matter of the children’s diet. 


HIS mother believed in keeping her little girls’ hair short until they 

were nine or ten years old. It was not only much more comfortable 
for the child but seemed to keep the hair in better condition, making 
it thick and of rapid growth later. Little Sister therefore still enjoyed 
her short hair, but Big Sister’s had been allowed to grow now for 
about a year. During the warm weather her hair was braided in two 
braids and tied with ribbon, which kept it off her neck and made her 
cooler. Both little girls had always worn their hair brushed well back 
off their foreheads and had never worn an ugly “bang.” 

On very warm days the children often begged to go barefoot 
while they played in the yard, but this their mother would never 
allow. The germ of tetanus, commonly known as “lockjaw,’’ is 
very frequently found in the soil; even the tiniest cut or scratch on 
the foot is large enough for this infection to take place and involve 
the whole system. The mother, therefore, did not care to take this 
risk with her children. 

The two older children had at this time a little extra studying to 
do in preparation for the final examinations at the close of school. 
The parents, however, insisted that the time between supper and bed- 
time should be free and no studying done just before retiring for the 
night. The extra work had to be done before tea or early in the 
morning before going to school. A great deal of the studying was now 
done outdoors on the back piazza, the children thus getting more fresh 
air out of school hours. Examination time is responsible for many 
breakdowns in school-children whose parents allow them to sit up 
half the night studying. All physicians who treat children agree that 
chorea or St. Vitus’s dance is many times caused by overstudy, espe- 
cially at the end of the school year, when the pupils are naturally a 
little tired after their long winter of school work. It is much more 
sensible to insist upon the proper amount of sleep and recreation even 
though the child does not stand quite so high in his classes. A broken- 
down, nervous child is many times very difficult to treat, and it may 
take months of doctoring to restore him to even a partially normal 
state of health. 


NOTE — Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers 
about their children. When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1907 
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THIS SPLENDID BABY — the daughter 
of Mrs. Martin, of Corning, lowa—WAS 
DYING OF STARVATION when she was 
six months old. Her mother writes, “1 cannot 
tell you how grateful I am to Nestle’s Food, for 
it saved my little baby’s life. Nothing agreed 
with her and she was simply starving to death. 
I sent for a free sample of NESTLE’S FOOD 
—and | have used it ever since. It nourished 
her from the first feeding and she grew strong 
and well so quickly.” 


NESTLE’S FOOD 


is a perfect milk food. It contains every ele- 
ment of perfect nutrition — is instantly prepared 
—easily retained and digested—it makes 
bone and muscle. It makes and keeps the baby 
well. NESTLE'’S FOOD has brought 
hundreds of thousands of babies to healthy 
childhood in the last 35 years. 


NESTLE’S FOOD 
WILL HELP YOUR BABY, TOO 


Every Mother is glad to know what 
NESTLE’S FOOD has done for other babies. 
Every mother should have a copy of our 
“*Mother’s Book’’— which will tell her why 
NESTLE’S FOOD nourishes and brings good 
health when every other food fails. Every 
mother for her baby’s sake should have this 
book and our Free Package of NESTLE’S 
FOOD (25 cent size — enough for 12 feedings) 
for immediate use when necessary. Both are 
sent Free. May we send them to you at once? 


HENRI NESTLE, 77 Warren Street, New York 

























Jar With the 
Wide Mouth 


Any woman can appreciate the 
advantages of a wide mouth jar. 
It's the only jar that permits the 
preserving of large fruits whole. 

It's just as easy to obtain the 
wide mouth jar as it is to get the 
ordinary kind. All you need to 
do is to ask the grocer for the 


ATLAS 


SPECIAL MASON 


_ ATLAS MASonijars are thestrongestand best 
jars made. The tops are strong and smooth 
and will stand the pressure of screwing on cap. 


















Don't confuse these jars with the ordinary 
Mason jars. The word “ATLas” is what 
you must look for on each jar. 


The E. Z. Seal Jar 


(Lightning Trimmings) 


is also an “ATLAS” and has a much widet 
mouth than other lightning jars. 

Remember that on any style of jar the name 
‘ATLAS”’ is assurance of quality. 

If your dealer cannot supply these jars, send us 
$3, and we will express prepaid thirty (30) quart 
size ATLAS SPECIAL WIDE MOUTH JARS to aly 
town having an office of the Adams or U.S. I 
press Co., within the States of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Uhio, Illinois, Indiana, or Michigan, 
or we will quote delivery prices in other portio: 
of the United States by freight or express. 


‘ 


A Book of Preserving Recipes 


Sent free to every woman who sends us the name 
of her grocer, stating if he sells Atlas jars. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., Wheeling, W.V2- 
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ON ’ 
LACTATED FOOD 


THEODORE E. HOLLAND ( “Teddy, Jr.” ) 


“A better specimen of sturdy boyhood will be hard to find than Theodore E. Holland, or better known as Teddy, Jr., our Lactated Food Boy, now 7 years old. When he 
was two montlis old he had to be put on the Prepared Foods. I tried almost all of the kinds I’could get and none seemed to agree with him. 


“The result was indigestion set in in the worst form and we thought he would die. Finally our physician told us that the Lactated Food was the only one to feed him and 
to continue according to directions. 


“After amonth on Lactated Food he was strong and happy, while he outclassed all of the neighbors’ children of his age in weight and strength, and to-day the photograph 
I send you tells its own story.” MRS. THEODORE E. HOLLAND, Peace Dale, R. I. 


Donly C. Hawley, A.B., M.D., on Lactated Food 


“The whole of life,—the health, the constitution, strength, and cheery happiness of a reliant manhood, or of a true, useful womanhood,—are being made or marred right 
now while your Baby grows. 


“You are feeding your Baby, not alone for the present, but for Baby’s present and /u/ure, too. 

** The dest proof of what food is really the best is the /afer life of the Baby, —the sturdy boy and healthy girl, the well poised, healthful woman, and the active, useful man,— 
whose constitution, health and strength are based on the foundation laid by proper feeding, in Babyhood. 

‘“‘ That is far better proof than the ‘fat’ or ‘contentment’ of babies who have yet to meet and pass all the ills that beset the first few years of a baby’s life. 

“In all the duties that one must face, no duty in life is more sacred than this,— the study and choice of the right food for the Baby.” 


Extracts from Dr. Hawley’s treatise on Lactated Food. 


No matter what food you are giving baby now, you need Lactated Food for your baby to make it 
thrive and grow stronger every day. Don’t delay. Send for Lactated Food today. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO.’S 


Lactated Brand Infant Food 


is what your baby needs, and we offer a trial to mothers free. We know what Lactated Food will do. 
We are sure of it. It has been tested by time and over 5000 Physicians have endorsed it. 


We will send you a free trial can of Lactated Food, a copy of our ‘‘Baby Book”’ and our book ‘‘ The Diet of Infants and Invalids.’’ 
rove t Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer’s name, and tell us whether he now handles Lactated Food). 


Yourself FREE —aaaress WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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A Fourth. of July Without Fireworks 


Some Safe and Sane Ways to Celebrate the Great American Holiday 


‘*@& FOURTH of July without fire- 
works? Never!” 
| Can’t you fancy you hear the 
question repeated with amazement 
and answered with the utmost scorn 
by some active American boy you 
know? Give up his most precious 
holiday, with all the racket that 
rightfully belongs to it? Hardly! 
Yet, after all, is there anybody 
who would advocate letting Inde- 
pendence Day pass without any 
observance whatever, simply because it happened to be utterly 
impossible to get any fireworks? San Franciscans did not do so 
after the earthquake last year, when the sale of fireworks in the 
city was strictly forbidden; on the contrary, they had a capital 
celebration. With a splendid military and naval parade to Golden 
Gate Park, a flag-raising, while thousands of children sang “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” the reading of the Declaration, athletic 
contests in which the victors received prizes and were crowned with 
laurel—with all these things to make them happy the people did not 
miss the fireworks at all. 





See What a Good Time People in Oregon Had 


UT if other people should not care to copy exactly the example 
which San Francisco’s calamity forced her to set, what sort of 
holiday could they have without fireworks? This is a natural ques- 
tion, and the best answer is to tell just what has been done where the 
people were determined to have a good time, without taking any risk 
of deadly explosions. Here, then, 
is the story of a successful celebration 


Hamilton could only with the greatest difficulty be kept from dueling. 
After posing for innumerable pictures the merry party broke up. 

The entire cost of this celebration, to the committee, was about six 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. This included thé uniforms for both 
boys and girls, guns and brooms, decorations at the park, ice cream 
and lemonade for the whole party, and the fee and expenses of the man 
who drilled the young folks. Everything was so satisfactory that 
nobody mourned the absence of fireworks. 


How the Declaration is Made to Appear Very Real 


OR several years a small New York town has made the Fourth a 
F day of annual reunion and home-coming; a day whose main attrac- 
tions are a parade, an entertainment and a basket picnic in the morn- 
ing, athletic contests in the afternoon and a band concert at night. 
The officers are chosen at a meeting of the citizens some months before. 
Two weeks in advance posters are put up all over town and along 
country roads, giving a complete list of the day’s events. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of the Fourth the procession leaves 
the town square. It is headed by the marshal. Then follow the town 
band, the firemen, carriages containing the town officers and Board 
of Education, a carryall loaded with the High School Glee Club, 
mounted men, and a long array of children dressed in all sorts of 
patriotic costumes, humorous and otherwise. 

The entertainment which follows the parade, and is held in the 
park or largest church, varies from year to year. It may include cho- 
ruses, a reading of parts of the Declaration, a flag drill by the children, 
appropriate recitations and a speech. Or, if the program consists 
chiefly of what is termed “A Mock Signing of the Declaration,” the 
singers are all present in correct costume; they engage in an orderly 
but heated discussion, which is as 
much like the original as possible; 





in Portland, Oregon: 


‘Cash prizes were promised for the 
best-decorated home, store, public build- 
ing, carriage, automobile, etc. Cotn- 
mittees were appointed to look after 
details. Through the aid of newspapers 
all ple were reached. Firms that 
Sau Gihevelas have contributed for 
fireworks expended the same amount 
in-other ways. Some job printers dis- 
tributed facsimiles of the Declaration 
of Independence; a hardware store 
gave bells; a piano house, sheet-music 
— ‘America,’ ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner,’ ‘Hail, Columbia!’; and so on 
through a long list. Trumpets, bunting, 
ribbons, hatbands, flags, badges, etc., 
were offered freely. 

**When the day arrived, to remind us 
of those first heroic peals of long ago, 
from early morning until late at night tached. 
all bells were ringing—first here, then 
there; one close at hand, then an echo Bull. 
in the distance. Every man, woman 
and child wore our national colors in 
some form. The children carried horns . 
and drums, and used them, too! Every entertainment there. 
vehicle of any sort bore the colors in 
flags, flowers or bunting. Street-car 
ana railroad companies vied with each 
other in making their cars attractive. 
From every building waved our national 
colors. On hundreds of lawns flag 
poles had seemingly sprung up in a 


Bonfires 
Floral Fétes 
Bugle Calls 


dren happy. 


letters, etc. 
inal States. 


lights in the evening. 


*“*There was a grand parade in the 
forenoon, in which all things were in 
keeping with the day. Each individual 
in that long line proclaimed America. 
In the afternoon our patriotism was 
expressed in sweet tones, either singly 
orin concord. Bands played, trumpets 
sounded, instruments of all kinds were 
heard. There was music in the streets, 
in the homes, in the parks—everywhere. 

**But in the evening came the crown- 
ing glory of it all. Where waved our 
flag before, now shone forth red, white 
and blue lights. Where electric lights arable."’ 
were available the spirit of competi- 
tion led to great display. Homes and 
buildings were illuminated. Lawns 





Keep These Litthe Hints in Mind When 
You Make Your Fourth of July Plans 


Living Flags 
Bell Ringing 
Archery Contests Torchlight Parades 


Enact the signing of the Declaration. 

If there are chimes, have ‘“‘America"’ played. 

Keep piano-music going all over town. 

Fifers and drummers to march in Continental costume. 
Print patriotic songs on cards for free distribution. 

Sing these songs at all the band concerts, 

Have strings of lanterns across the streets. 

Make it a home-coming day: a family reunion day. 

Let boys have a camp-fire and cook their dinner. 

An automobile parade at night would be a pretty feature. 
Send up small balloons with ‘“reward"’ post-cards at- 


Have an athletic contest between Uncle Sam and John 
Free entertainments in halls would go far to make chil- 
A porch may be used as a stage, and little folks give an 
Exhibit war relics in the town hall: swords, flags, pictures, 
Each one of thirteen houses to represent one of the orig- 
Use red, white and blue or blue and yellow candles for 


Children like to put on uniforms and march. Let them, 

night. if they will go without fireworks. 

At the sunrise flag-raising have a lot of little flags rolled 
up to drop out of the big one. 

Wherever there is water have a water féte: canoes deco- 
rated; swimming matches and other aquatic sports ; 
lanterns, torches, music; bridges and rafts illuminated. 

Good subjects for tableaux are: Washington taking com- 
mand of the American Army; Betsy Ross making the 
American flag; the Boston Tea Party; signing the 
Declaration ; Washington's farewell to his officers. 

About town have banners bearing such inscriptions as: 
‘*Give me liberty or give me death.”’ 

‘Independence now and independence forever."’ 
‘*Liberty and union, now and forever, one and insep- 


“*Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, unto all the 
inhabitants thereof."’ 


the document is properly signed, the 
town bell rings out the glad news, 
and cannon on the outskirts boom 
the tidings to all the surrounding 
country. 

After the basket picnic the people 
flock to the bail-ground to witness 
various races, open to all, and an ex- 
citing baseball game. The evening 
band concert consists of patriotic 
airs and is given from a bandstand 
ablaze with red, white and blue 
electric lights. 


Burlesque Features 
Moving Pictures 


Fireworks Missed? Not at All 


N STILL another town, on the 

Fourth the main street was 
spanned by arches and gayly deco- 
rated with American flags and bunt- 
ing of red, white and blue. Here 
and there booths were placed, where 
ice cream and refreshing cold drinks 
were sold, as well as coffee and 
sandwiches. ‘There were also two 
or three bandstands, where patriotic 
music was played throughout the 
day. 

The program was started with a 
balloon ascension, after which there 
was a tug-of-war between men of the 
town and those of a neighboring 
village; then there was a foot-race 
for fat men, one for boys and one 
for girls, a three-legged race, a wheel- 
barrow race, and besides these there 
were jumping contests. The volun- 
teer firemen also gave an exhibition. 

At noon the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was read from a stand in 
the central part of the town. An 
oration was also given. After this 
the people joined in singing national 
songs, led by a choir under the 
direction of a singing-master. Then 
came a parade, with about two 








of both great and small dimensions 
added their quota of fancy lanterns; 
the parks were veritable fairylands. Best of all, in almost every 
gathering during the day the national airs were sung; and even 
where there was no musical accompaniment the voices rang strong and 
true. We were units in the great whole that goes to make up the 
United States of America. We heard it! We saw it! We felt it! We 
were proud of it!” 


Certainly, there was nothing dull or slow in that celebration of 
Independence Day, and nothing dangerous! It appears to have been, 
from beginning to end, a happy day for everybody. 


A Town of “Minute-men” and “Molly Pitchers” 


N A WESTERN town where a canvass showed that in five hundred 
families an average of three dollars a family had been spent for fire- 
works, a committee easily persuaded each family to contribute a dollar 
and a quarter to a general fund for celebrating the Fourth. Prizes 
were offered for the most effective decorations of houses and places of 
business, and the result was most gratifying. The boys of the village, 
clad in a brown drilling uniform resembling the homespun of the 
Revolutionary period, and bearing wooden guns, were organized into 
companies of “ Minute-men”; the girls, in white, with red caps and 
blue sashes, armed with brooms, were formed into a “ Molly Pitcher”’ 
brigade. The physical instructor at a gymnasium in a near-by city 
drilled them. 

On the morning of the Fourth Paul Revere dashed through the 
streets on a Shetland pony, sounding an alarm. Instantly ‘‘ Minute- 
men” came hurrying from all directions to meet at the public square, 
where they were joined by the “Molly Pitchers.’ After a drill they 
paraded, led by a boys’ drum corps. 

At noon all went to the park, where long tables were laid, and every- 
body sat down to the feast in family groups. After the tables were 
removed another procession was formed, led by the “ Minute-men,”’ 
followed by the “ Molly Pitchers,” and the young men and women of 
the town in costumes representing Revolutionary and Colonial char- 
acters. John Alden was there with Priscilla and Miles Standish; 
Evangeline diligently searched for her lover; Betsy Ross stitched her 
flag; Martha and George Washington maintained a suitable dignity ; 
Patrick Henry was there, and Thomas Jefferson carried the Declaration 
here and there, seeking signers; Benjamin Franklin strolled about 
with long rolls of bread under his arm; and Aaron Burr and Alexander 


hundred little girls leading, all wear- 
ing red, white and blue dresses, 
and each carrying a little parasol of the same colors and decked with 
tricolored ribbons. Behind them came about the same number of 
little boys wearing caps of red, white and blue, and each holding 
a small flag. Then a large number of wagons passed in review, 
containing tableaux illustrating different incidents in the history of 
our country. 

In the evening the main street was lighted on each side by hundreds 
of red, white and blue paper lanterns, and bunting was put around the 
electric street-lamps to give a patriotic effect. About nine o’clock the 
street was cleared and the bell in the tower of the town hall began 
ringing. Immediately a horse came galloping furiously down the 
street. On his back was a rider with cocked hat and braided hair, and 
booted and spurred. Here and there he stopped and shouted to the 
people, and finally he dashed off down the road into the darkness. 
This incident represented Paul Revere’s famous ride. The celebra- 
tion ended with an assembly in the town hall, all present being dressed 
in Colonial costume, and the hall gayly decorated with flags. 


The “No Fireworks” Idea is Spreading Rapidly 


HESE are not isolated cases—not at all; for the feeling against the 

use of fireworks appears to be widespread. In a North Carolina 
town last year the feature of the day was a parade of more than a 
hundred floats, carriages and automobiles. It was a dazzling spec- 
tacle, as clubs, societies, business firms and individuals all did their 
best to make the day memorable. Everywhere in the procession there 
were flags. The forenoon was occupied with the parade; then there 
was an oration, followed by a dinner; a parade of firemen, with sports, 
in the afternoon, and in the evening a lawn party and band concert. 
Everybody was contented. 

See what was done in a city in Texas. It was too warm to plan for 
much in the daytime, but early in the evening five hundred children 
marched, clad in white, with tricolored bands draped over their 
shoulders, and carrying gariands of bright flowers. On the school- 
ground these garlands were used with Maypole effect, while from the 
top of the pole floated the American flag. There was a hush as a man 
clad in Colonial costume mounted a platform and, by the aid of two 
ancient horn lanterns held by “ Minute-men,” read the Declaration. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 48 


Crepe Paper Specialties 


The decorative possibilities of Denni- 
son’s Crepe Paper are limited only by 
your own ingenuity. No other material 
is so adaptable to effective color 
schemes or so easily manipulated. 
Your dealer sells it. Our free book 


“Art and Decoration” 


will assist you to a full realization of 
the possibilities of Dennison’s Crepe 
Paper, Fast Color Napkins and Crepe 
Paper Specialties as a means for mak- 
ing your home attractive. 

Write for copy to-day. 


Home Helps 

Not a day passes but every home 
needs something made by Dennison 
and sold by your dealer. It may be 
in our Handy Box containing Tags, 
Gummed Labels, Glue, Rubber Bands, 
Paper Fasteners. It is surely in our 
long list of other Home Helps de- 
scribed in Dennison’s Dictionary. 
This book will be sent for roc. Address 
Dept. “No. 1”’ at our nearest store. 


Dennison Manufacturing Sompany 
The Tag Makers 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
26 Franklin St. 15 John 8t. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
1007 Chestnut St. 


CHICAGO, 8T. LOUIS, 
128 Franklin St. 413 North 4th St. 
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Glue, Paste and Mucilage 


Represent perfection in adhesives. 
Strong, sweet, clean and put up in the 
only perfect way to keep adhesives 
fresh at alltimes. Pull out the pin and 
squeeze out just the amount required 
— put back the pin and the tube is her- 
metically sealed. Keeps indefinitely. 


Sample Tube of Glue sent to any address 
on receipt of 2 cents to cover postage. 


























WASHBURN - GROSBY’'S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


THE VERY HIGHEST QUALITY -—- BUY IT 



































Improve 
Cooking 


You can make dozens 
of dishes more appetiz- 
ing, more wholesome, 
more tempting, and place 
your cooking and baking 
on a level with that of 
America’s most famous 
chefs, if you take advan- 
tage of the magic power of 


| Kingsford’s 
| Oswego 
| Corn Starch { 


For fifty years this remarkably 
nutritious product has worked 
wonders in the improvement of 
bread, gravies, jellies and ces- i 
serts. There is positively no 
end to the many ways it can be 
used. To acquaint you with 
them we have had two famous 
cooks, Alice Cary Waterman  f 
and Janet M. Hill, prepare a 


Book of Recipes and 
Cooking Suggestions i 


which we will send free. It is 
more valuable than any cook- 
book, for besides over a hundred 4 
unique recipes it gives many 
helpful suggestions how to im- 
prove your cooking and baking. 














Te 





Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch is 
purest and best; a food of recognized 
value, a dessert of unusual delicacy. 
Made in the same factory at Oswego, 
N. Y., for half a century, 


SS a 


All grocers, in pound packages—I10c. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, 
Oswego, N. Y. 




















National Starch Company 
Successors 


























Don’t Drop your 
Eye Glasses 


and don’t worry for fear they will drop. 


The Automatic 


Eye Glass Holder 


consists of a spring-controlled chain 
winding into a case which is fastened 
to your coat or waist. The chain is 
easily drawn out to full length and by a 
slight ‘‘twitch’’ is returned to its place. 
\ Kye-ginsses are attached to a spring hook 
at the end of the chain, and when not in use 
are out of the way, and safe. 
‘The Black Enamel Case with German Silver 
chain as shown in the illustration costs only 


50 Cents 


Also made in Gold—Gold Plate—Silver 
—Gun Metal and Royal Copper, from 
$1.00 upwards. For sale by jewelers 
and opticians generally. If your 
dealer does not sell them — we will 
send them direct to you postpaid 
on receipt of the price. We guar- 
antee each Holder and will repair or 

replace any which is defective. 

We were established in 1832, which 

is an indication of our respon- 

sibility. 

Our illustrated booklet 

showing all styles of 
holder is sent free. 


Ketcham and McDougall 


39 Maiden Lane 
New York City 































INVITATIONS 


WEDDING SE 


100 for $3.50 
teste 100 50c; with case 75c. M 
Visiting Cards statloneey. Write for ‘cnavplend 
The Estabrook Press, 181 N. Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Good Manners and Good Form 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of 


interest to girls. 


The Display of Wedding Gifts 


Is it the present custom to dis 
play the oodiies gifts, and should 
the cards accompanying them be 
removed ? Bripe’s MOTHER. 
There is a division of opinion 
concerning the matter. To some 
it seems ostentatious and sub- 
versive of sentiment to have 
possibly unsympathetic and critical 
eyes peering at and appraising 
their offerings. Others desire to 
share their pleasure with their friends and are 
proud to show the evidence of the kind and gen 
erous attentions they have received. The happy 
medium seems to be in the present custom of in- 
viting to see the gifts only the inner circle of one’s 
friends and those who have sent presents. A few 
days before the wedding the bride, or her mother, 
writes on her visiting-card, for instance: ‘‘ Will 
you come in for a cup of tea on Wednesday 
afternoon between four and six o'clock, to see 
the presents?” At country weddings, where guests 
come from a distance, the gifts are usually ex- 
hibited on the wedding day. It is considered 
in the best taste to remove the cards of the givers. 










“ Place-Plates” at Dinner 
What are ‘“‘place-plates” or ‘‘service-plates” ? 
(Mrs.) VAN D. 

The plates which are substituted when the soiled 
ones are withdrawn are so called, and those at each 
at the beginning of the meal. Except 
when the table is cleared for the sweet course it is 
considered to be a more elegant service if no one is 
left without a plate before one. The hot plates for 
the various courses meet this requirement, but occa- 
sionally when plates are already supplied with 
food, as in the case of soup or entrée, it does not 
look well to have the remains of the last course 
before some and the new course before others. 
A ‘‘service-plate” therefore replaces the soiled one, 
but is removed as the new course is set before each 
pare. One plate is withdrawn with the left 

and as the other is placed with the right. 


To Avoid Awkwardness in Seating Guests 
In arranging a dinner-table for eight persons 
how may the awkwardness be obviated of having 
two ladies and two gentlemen sit together ? 
(Mrs.) A. B. L. 
The difficulty may be solved only by seating two 
persons—lady and gentleman—dat each end of the 
table. This is especially a pretty and popular 
arrangement if the table be square or round, but 
may be used in any case where the table is wide 


| enough to prevent the effect from being unsym- 


metrical. ° 


The Bride’s Gift to Her Bridesmaids 
What may a bride-elect give as souvenirs to her 
bridesmaids ? ANNETTE. 
Anything intended to be kept in memory of an 
occasion should be of a nature not easily worn out. 


| Some trinket is therefore usually chosen—a small 


brooch, bracelet, a belt buckle, a pin for the hair. 
Among less costly gifts are gold hatpins, lace pins, 
or pins for the belt, four-leaf clover brooches or 
true-love knots in gold or half pearls. The present 
fad is to give something containing the birthstone 
of the bride; pretty fans are sometimes chosen. 


| All should be alike except that for the maid-of- 


| friend ? 





honor, which is usually a somewhat handsomer 
memento. 


A Man's Freedom in Showing Attention 


Is it good form for a young man who has been 
very devoted to a girl for some time to spend an 
evening quite often with another who is her special 
HELEN R. 


Certainly. A man is perfectly free to do so 
unless he is betrothed to the first young woman. 
He may possibly be seeking the friend in the ho 
of learning how he stands with the one to whom he 
has been devoting himself. 


Girls Stand When an Older Woman Enters 


If an older woman enters the room where there 
are men and girls should the girls stand as well as 
the men? O’ NEIL. 


Yes, but they should not rise and stand like 
soldiers at attention, but as though to greet her. 
With that thought in mind the courtesy will appear 
more natural and not perfunctory. 


The Man Who Escorts a Girl to a Party 


Please tell me whether the young man who has 
accompanied a girl to a party should take her in to 
supper. Maup T. 

Yes, or he may leave her free for a time to accept 
another’s invitation if she choose, but before ro 
ing any one else he should make sure whether or 
not she has done so. He is her ‘‘esquire” and has, 
in a measure, the responsibility of her enjoyment 
of the evening. If he sees that she is not dancing or 
is in any way overlooked he should dance with her 
himself, or if he is engaged try to present to her 
some friend and thus relieve her of the embarrass- 
ment of appearing to be neglected. 


What Goes on a Bread-and-Butter Plate 


Please decide the question of what may be placed 
on one’s bread-and-butter plate. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED MOTHER. 


Such plates are exclusively used for bread and 
butter. 


How to Word a Garden-Party Invitation 


What is the correct invitation for a garden 
party ? ADELINE. 

It depends upon the degree of its formality. 
The most ceremonious invitation is that engraved 
on a large card, where the hostess requests the 
pleasure of the guest’s company on a certain day 
and hour. The guest’s name is written in by head, 
and the words ‘‘Garden Party” are either en- 
graved or written in the lower left-hand corner. 
Or the hostess may use her visiting-card, writing 
‘*Garden Party” and the date and hours in one 
corner. For an informal affair a friendly note, 
explaining the nature of the entertainment, is in 
good taste. 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 





Asking One's Men Friends to Call 


Which of my men acquaintances 
should I invite to call? Should I 
wait until they have shown some 
particular interest in me? 

Country GIRL. 


You may ask any one whom you 
have met more than once—pro- 
vided you have reason to believe 
that he is the kind of man of whose 
acquaintance your parents would 
approve. Of course you would 
not invite any one who showed so little interest 
in you that you were uncertain whether he would 
care to avail himself of the permission. 











The Dress of the Bride’s Father 


How should the father of the bride dress at 
the wedding ? IMOGENE. 

If the ceremony take place in the morning or 
afternoon he should wear a frock coat, dark gray 
trousers, high waistcoat of piqué or one that 
matches the coat, broadly folded white or gray 
tie, white dogskin or gray suéde gloves, patent- 
leather shoes and high silk hat. 

At an early morning wedding he may wear the 
same dress, or a black cutaway coat, with waist- 
coat to match, gray trousers, white linen, a folded 
necktie in a dark tone of silk or one brocaded with 
a lighter color, gray suéde or tan dogskin gloves, 
and dull dongola shoes. With this a Derby hat is 
appre. 

‘or an evening ceremony, at or after six o’clock, 
full dress is customary. This consists of a swallow- 
tail coat, black trousers, low-cut piqué waistcoat 
with small gold or pearl studs in an immaculate, 
well-laundered shirt-front, white lawn tie, standing 
collar, patent-leather shoes, and white dogskin or 
kid gloves. Anelderly man may wear a waistcoat 
of the same material as coat and trousers. 

Having the Children in When Callers Come 

On my reception day do you think it desirable 
for my children to be ‘‘on view” ? 

YOouNG MOTHER. 


Yes, if they are not thereby deprived of an after- 
noon outdoors on a fine day. The early habit of 
meeting friends and strangers in one’s home is an 
undeniable advantage. It gives ease of manner 
and helps to prevent the awkwardness arising 
from self-consciousness. 


be ‘‘dressed up,” but simply fresh and clean. 


If it becomes a penance to them to appear then | 


discontinue it, but if you tell them, ‘ 
mamma’s friends, and therefore yours,” 


“hese are 
and they 


are left free to amuse themselves between times, | 


they will probably think it a privilege to be present 
for an hour or so, provided you use much tact and 
love in finding any fault with their behavior. Do 
not bore your friends, however, by compelling 
their attention to the children. It is not fair to 
either. 


Two Common Breaches of Table Etiquette 


Is it not ill-bred to take soup audibly and to 
continue to chew one’s food while serving one’s 


self? Ishould like some people to see your opinion | 


here. KATHARINE K. 

Indeed, yes. Both are breaches of table eti- 
quette that one should have been taught to avoid 
in nursery days. The former lapse from the pro- 
pee is easily avoided if the upper lip touch the 
iquid and the breath be but slightly inhaled. 
Although soup should, of course, be taken from the 
side of the spoon, persons with mustaches have a 
‘*special dispensation” if they find that they must 
take its point into the mouth. The second ‘‘inad- 
vertence”—for people are usually unconscious of 
such habits—needs only to be seen in others to be 
recognized as ill-mannered. 


Late Refreshments are Not Called “Luncheon” | 


Will you kindly explain when the word ‘‘lunch- 
eon” should be used? Is it correct when applied to 
evening refreshments ? WELASKIWIN. 


No refreshments served after two o’clock in the 
afternoon may be correctly termed ‘‘luncheon.”’ 


An ‘‘evening luncheon” is as much a misnomer as 


a ‘‘morning supper.” 


The Time and Place for a Tea-Gown 


When may a tea-gown be worn appropriately ? 
MARIAN and SUE. 

Tea-gowns were first worn in England at 
country-houses at the hour for afternoon tea, when 
the street or calling costume had been removed 
and it was too early to dress for dinner. Young 
girls did not wear them. ‘Tea-gowns are ‘‘neg- 
ligee” (informal garments), however elegant they 
may be. In America they are worn as house- 
gowns in the morning when chance visitors may 
be received, or for afternoon tea at home, if only 
intimate friends are likely to ‘‘drop in.” 


As to Inviting Those Who Have Not Called 
If you have called upon people would it be 
nk to invite them to an entertainment at your 
ouse before the call had been returned ? 
(Mrs.) L. P. 
Yes, if you think that the persons upon whom 
you called would be pleased to come. If your 


attentions are kindly meant and not for self-interest | 
or social advancement they would probably be | 


welcome. 
Don’t Help a Man with His Overcoat 


Is it good manners for a girl to assist a young 
man in putting on his overcoat? 
CONSTANT READER. 
No, a man should be able to put on his own 
coat without a girl’s assistance. Her act may be 


prompted by good intentions, but it is not good | 


form. I have answered this question before, but 
many continue to ask it. 


When Passing Things at the Table 
If a man who is dining with Mrs. A passes 
things to her before helping himself what shall she 
do about passing it to others ? M. M. M 
She may accept the dish from his hand and offer 
it to him, then help herself and pass it to her other 
neighbor. 


The children should not | 


teeth are Wisdy 


Y BECAUSE 


i 


m et 
IT IS WISE TO USE 


& 


[ts beauty, fragrance and, 
convenience make the use - 
of the delicious liquid den- 
tifrice RuBifoam a delight: 
Wise and timely mouth-care © 
with this perfect antiseptic . 
cleanser purifies, preserves | 
and beautifies Natures price- 
\less pearls. 25%atDruggists. 


ADDRESS 


EW. HOYT & CO. 





SAMPLE 


LOWELL, 
FREE MASS. 














About this 


ELGIN 


In Particular 


“The Watch That’s Made for 
The Majority.” 


It is second nature when thinking 
of watches to think of ELGIN. 

The name ELGIN stands for vari- 
ous grades of watches—varying ac- 
| cording to the number of jewels, 
| character of materials and workman- 
ship entering into the construction. 

The ELGIN in particular that we 
mention is the G. M. WHEELER 
Grade Movement. This designates 
an ELGIN of popular price —‘‘The 
Watch That’s Made for the Majority.’’ 
A 17-jewel, finely adjusted move- 
ment which can be had in the various 
sizes for men’s and boys’ use, and in 
the models now so popular. Ask 
your jeweler to show it to you. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Ill. 

















Iron Rust and Stains 
Removed easily from clothing 


without slightest in- 
| jury to fabric. “‘ Iron Rust i 
| removes iron rust without fail. ‘‘ Parker's 
Stain Remover" takes out mildew, ink 
and fruit stains from any washable ma- 
terial. Not injurious to the skin. Send 
for them to-day. _By mail prepaid. Iron 
Rust Destroyer, 25¢c and 50Oc per box. 
| Parker's Stain Remover, 25c per box. 
} PARKER MFG. CO. 
1938 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘I des’ loves 


my EGG-O-SEE”’ 








All children love EGG-O-SEE, and grown-ups delight in it. 


But, what is of greater importance—EGG-O-SEE is the best possible Summer 
Food for everybody —from the tots to the grandfather. 
When you lay off your heavy, winter clothing, put aside the heavy winter 


cereals and other hard-to-digest foods. Change to EGG-O-SEE, The Ideal 
Summer Food. Wholesome, Strengthening, Cooling. 





There is more EGG-O-SEE eaten each day than all other similar foods 
combined. This is a mighty strong endorsement of this wonderful food. 











Costs no more than the ordinary kinds, large package, 10c. 


FREE — our “-back to nature” book —tells how to get well and keep 
well by natural means, sent free on application. Write today. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY, 909 American Trust Bldg., CHICAGO 
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student. 


them. 


Engraved or 


Appropriateness in 
Commencement Gifts 





Ae 


The Ideal Girl 


graduates but once and 
Commencement Day 
presents an excep- 
tional opportunity for a 
gift that will be treas- 
ured in after years. 





is known to every 


Many use 
them, others want 
Even present 
owners would treasure 
a silver or gold mount- 
ed pen similar to that 
which went through 
school or college with 


them. 
All styles. Prices ran 
from $2. 30 upward. All reli. 
able dealers carry assortments. 
Dainty celluloid souvenir 
Gold Mounted bookmarks will be Middle 
18-kt Filled sent free or given to Mounted Solid 
| Pe visitors at our booth a tn en 
3 $33) JAMESTOWN =} °™ w4 0 
2 « 600 EXPOSITION 15 “ 12.0 
2% “ 7.00 16 “ 15.00 
Plain, L. E. Waterman Co. Plain, 


Chased Bands 173 Broadway New York 








Engraved or 
Chased Band 











French Valen- 
ciennes lace 
insertion and 
beading with 
ribbon drawn 
through; finished 
at neck and arm- 
holes with lace 
edging; this is a 
regular 75c. value, 


our Special 
ane Sale 30: 
Price . . 


No. so a 
Pretty Lingerie 
Petticoat is made 
of fine quality 
cambric, is cut very 
full; bas a 20-inch 
full umbrella 
flounce, formed of 
four rows of dainty 
wide torchon lace 
insertion, joined 
totwo-inchtucked 
bands of lawn, and 
finished with deep 
torchon lace edg- 
ing to match; 
extra cust ruffle; a 
skirt equal in qual- 
ity and style to thi. 
we offer sells else- 
where at 50 per 
cent. above our 
price. Special 


"$1.25 


Postage 
ibe. 


handise Catalo, 
Contains New i 
York's latest styles 

at lowest prices. 

Sent free 


Address wag 1A. 


“xs SIEGE 


SIXTH AVE. 








DAINTY OFFERINGS IN 
Muslin Underwear 


At Very Low Prices 


No. 20x 20.— This Perfect-Fitting Beautiful Corset Cover 

is made of fine quality nainsook trimmed in an entirely new 

style; the yoke ancl front are trimmed with rows of pretty 
4 




































J. B. chau, PRES. 


New York City, N. Y. 


OUR LIBERAL 
GUARANTEE : 
Money refunded 
immediately if any 
purchase is not 
absolutely satisfac- 
tory in every detail. 


CORSET COVER 
No. 20X20 


This 
Handsome 
PETTICOAT 


No. 20X40 


ACITY BITSELF 


We 
QOPERG ~: 


18TH & 19TH STS, 


Agents 


















Patented 
Write to-clay for KT y 
Illustrated catalog. 






Ask the Boy or Girl 


* How would you like to have an 
* Irish Mail?" 
in the answer you receive! They 
all know’what fun it means. 
And it’s a health builder. 


“The Irish Mail’’ 


Mark the enthusiasin 


means happy hours, bright 
eyes, glowing cheeks and 
well-developed bodies. Be 
sure you get the genuine. 
“Trish Mail” in large let- 
ters on the seat. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 457 Irish Mail Avenue, Anderson, Indiana. 


Pretty Girl 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1907 


Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls wil! be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 


names and addresses. 


Use Olive Oil for a Dry Skin 


ApaH N. T. Instead of bathing 
your face with | and water 
several times a day cleanse it with 
olive oil. You will soon observe 
that this treatment will have a very 


beneficial effect upon the dry tend 
ency of the skin. You must re 
member, of course, that anything | 


which nourishes the skin will have 
a tendency to nourish the hair 
also. 

A Shampoo for Dark Hair 


ANGELINA. A shampoo for dark 


hair is made of the yolk of one sawn OY FLORENCE 


egg ; spirits of rosemary, one ounce, 

and one pint of hot rain-wate r. The egg is 
beaten up and stirred into the water. The rose 
mary is then added. Rub the warm mixture into 
the scalp. Rinse the hair with several clear waters. 


Some Suggestions for Avoiding Biliousness 


SAFFRON. In the first place chew ion food 
well. Do not hurry over your meals. If you have 
little time do not cat so much, but cat H slowly. 
Avoid all indigestible dishes, rich gravies, swects, 
tea and coffee. Eat sparingly of meat. Eat 
ewig of fruit. Plain apple juice is often bene- 
icial. A cool bath in the morning with vigorous 
rubbing, well-ventilated rooms both day and night, 
and outdoor air will all help you to overcome the 
tendency to ‘‘ biliousness.”’ 


The Massaging of the Scalp 


EireL. In massaging the scalp be sure that 
dl finger tips and nails are perfectly clean. 

fash the hands thoroughly and clean the nails. 
Many microbes are harbored under the nails. 


Medicine Not to be Taken for Nervousness 


ELoise. Do not take medicine for nervousness 
unless your own physician orders it. The nervous 
girl ot can least well spare energy generally 
wastes the most. She is never still, but wears her 
self out constantly with all sorts of useless move- 
ments. Instead of medicine, pin your faith to 
open air, bathing, simple food and the early bed 
hour. 


Is Swimming Good Exercise? 


E. J. L. In one of our Eastern colleges this 
year’s motto for the athletic department is : ‘‘ Every 
man his own lifeboat.” Careful statistics of these 
students have been kept. It was found that after 
seven weeks of work in the water, four days a week, 
these young men had gained—on the average—a 
quarter of an inch in height, eight pounds in 
weight and twenty-four cubic inches in lung 
capacity. 


When the Neck is Thin 


E. M. As arule, when the neck is thin the en- 
tire body is in the same condition. Methods for 
improving the general health will have a benefi- 
cial effect upon the neck. A mixture of vaseline 
and almond oil freely rubbed in by massage will 
help to develop the tissues. 


Cinders or Dust in the Eye 


Evetyn G. To remove a particle of dust from 
the eye, use a bit of tissue-paper twisted to a point 
and dampened. This paper is softer even than a 
fine handkerchief and may be used for removing 
the foreign body with but slight discomfort 


The Girl Who Markets 


S.A.R. If you do the marketing for the family 

= ought to realize that your responsibility for the 

ealth of its members is great. Both under-ripe 
and over-ripe fruit should be avoided. 


Pain in the Back and Hips Due to Flatfoot 


HutpaA. Pain in various parts of the body may 
be caused by flatfoot. You should consult an or- 
thopedic surgeon at once. After he sees the exact 
condition of your feet he can give you the proper 
treatment. Exercises are often of great value; so 
are massage and electricity. As you stand on 
your feet so much every day you should wear 
shoes especially made for your trouble. 


Orris-Root for a Dry Shampoo 


CONSTANT READER. Powdered orris-root makes 
an excellent dry shampoo. It absorbs the oil from 
the scalp and hair and gives a delicate fragrance 
to them. 


Keep Up the Daily Walk 


Atice D. E. If you have been accustomed to 
drive or ride a great deal do not let this habit be- 
come so strong as to make you neglect your daily 
walk 


Buttermilk More Digestible than Sweet Milk 


Country GIRL. Some people who cannot take 
sweet milk with comfort easily digest buttermilk. 
It contains various constituents, such as albumin, 
casein, salts, water and sugar. Although butter- 
milk cannot for any length of time be depended 
upon as an exclusive diet, the ‘‘ buttermilk cure” 
is sometimes taken by persons with stomach dis- 
orders. 


The Benefits of Fresh Air 


A Crty Grrv. If you will try the outdoor habit 
it will grow so strong that you will wonder how you 
ever spent so many hours in close, hot rooms. You 
cannot get too much pure, fresh air. It will clear 
your complexion, give you an appetite and calm 
your nerves. 


A Blackhead Lotion 


AMELIA X. If you have blackheads this is a 
good lotion to use: | 
Boracic acid, one drachm 
Alcohol, one ounce 
Rose-water, two ounces 


The Cause of Sacks Under the Eyes 


JANET. Sometimes these little bags or sacks are 
due to loss of sleep, sometimes to worry, and some- 
times to constitutional troubles. Massage will often 
improve the appearance, but you must discover the 
cause and then remove it. 





A correspondent inclosing a stamp or an addressed, stamped envelope wil! be answered by mail. 


To Make the Hair Fluffy 

LEILA. Wet the hair well with 
a mixture of equal parts of the 
tincture of green soap and water. 
Then rinse thoroughly in fresh 
water, and while it is still wet ruffle 
your hands through it and let it 
dry. Do not practice this often, as 
it has a tendency to dry the hair. 


The Girl Who has the Blues 
DISCOURAGED. Cultivate cheer- 
ful thoughts and empty your mind 
of blue ones. Your physical con- 
dition doubtless has much to do 
€. nosworrny with these moods. As you are 
fortunate enough to live near a 
high hill, climb it in the morning when you have 
time, and look down on your village from this 
height. All the petty details of your life will sink 
down to their proper level and you will get a truer 
verspective. Cultivate a hobby. There is none 
Coane at this time of year than a vegetable or flower 
garden. 


Cologne Bath for the Feet 


AMELIA. Bathing the feet with cologne or 
alcohol is very refreshing. Massage with cam- 
phorated oil will tone up sensitive feet. 


The Surest Way of Getting Rid of Pedicull 


F. L. H. One of the simplest and best ways of 
treating this trouble is to rub the scalp with crude 
petroleum twice a day for several days. This will 
destroy not only the parasites but the nits also. 


Bran-Bags for Use on the Hands 


CaroLa. To a pint of bran add a cupful of 
soap bits which have been finely powdered. Mix 
these two ingredients together with a tablespoon 
ful of powdered borax, and put into bags the size 
of an ordinary bean-bag. Scrubbing the hands 
with these will cleanse them and keep them soft 
and white. 


A Good Formula for Enlarged Pores 


HANNAH. A good lotion for enlarged pores 
consists of one drachm of boric acid and four ounces 
of distilled witch hazel. The skin should be thor- 
oughly cleansed, and the lotion applied with a 
piece of old linen or absorbent cotton. 


Are Soups Wholesome? 


PuzzLEp. That depends upon the kind. Prop- 
erly-made soups are wholesome. Soups made 
from meat are subject to the same objection as is 
meat itself on account of its tendency to form 
an over-supply of uric acid. Each spoonful of 
soup chou > held in the mouth and be thoroughly 
mixed with saliva before it is swallowed. Soup 
eaten in this way is very digestible. 


To Avoid Wrinkles 


Jupirux. In wiping the face always rub upward 
and outward from the mouth toward the temple. 
This helps to prevent sagging of the muscles. 


The Cause of Bad Breath 


CHAGRINED. Teeth improperly cared for are 
often at the root of this trouble. As the teeth are 
smaller at the neck than at the crown it is common 
for tartar to accumulate around them at this point. 
Food also lodges here. ‘Tartar and stale food offer 
an excellent abiding-place for microbes. Acids 
which are often taken in the form of medicines 
and unripe fruit tend to decay the teeth. Un- 
healthy gums which bleed easily do not add to the 
sweetness of one’s mouth. 


Shoes Should be Changed 


T. R. The heavy walking shoes should be 
changed for lighter ones as soon as you come into 
the house. 


Spinach is Not Very Nutritious 

VEGETABLE-LOVER. There is very little nutri- 
ment in spinach. It contains iron and certain 
salts and is a gentle laxative. Spinach is slightly 
acid and forms a desirable addition to the spring 
diet-list. 


Dandruff Probably Due to a Microbe 

D. J. L. Dandruff is generally considered to 
be a germ disease due to a microbe, which is prob 
ably in the pores of the skin as well as in the hair 
sac or root. A useful ointment consists of one 
drachm of precipitated sulphur to one ounce of 
vaseline. This is applied to the scalp and may 
be left for several days. 


Milk-Bath Good for the Skin 


CraRA. Bathing the face in milk nightly, 
allowing the liquid to dry, will make the skin soft 
and white. Buttermilk, too, is a beautifier of the 
complexion. 


Is Unfermented Apple-Juice Wholesome? 


KATHERINE. For people who are troubled with 
constipation and loss of appetite unfermented 
apple-juice is said to be often very valuable. As 
much as a quart daily is sometimes given. It is 
taken about half an hour before meals and on 
going to bed at night. In some instances, how- 
ever, it is not favorably borne, causing disturbances 
of digestion. 


The Bitter Taste in the Mouth 


NETTIE. You will do well to follow the advice 
given to ‘‘Saffron” on this page. It is probable 
that your power of resistance is low. It is also 
probable that your stomach is deranged. 


The “Twenty-three Cure’ 

Amy. A certain physician who advocates living 
in the open air for twenty-three hours out of the 
twenty-four has called it the ‘‘twenty-three cure.’ 
It is said to be especially beneficial for young 
people and for those who are convalescing from 
an acute illness. 


Does Freezing Harm Milk of Magnesia ? 


INEZ. Freezing precipitates the magnesia and 
it falis to the bottom of the bottle in a mass. id 
condition of the liquid is changed by freezing, so 
this should be avoided. 













teels a de- 
licious thrill 
of joy when 
the present 
is of silver, 
of tableware 
that she will 
use through- 
out her mar- 
ried life,and 
leave to her 
children. 


She is for- 
tunate if the 
service is 
marked«*R, 
W. & S. 
Sterling.’’ 
She is al- 
most as lucky 
if she gets plated ware, 
but in this case each 
piece must be 
marked «1835 R. 
WALLACE,’’ 
if it is to give 
the greatest 
possible service. 








This is because the 
only brand of plated ware that receives 
«<Sterling silver care’’ in the making is 





| 18355 
-ReYWALLACE 
SILVER PLATE 


that resists wear 





Your dealer can show you a number 
of exquisite patterns in silver plate that 
resists wear. Don’t forget the word 
‘‘resists’? when you ask him. 


A postal card from you to R. Wallace & 
Sons Mfg. Co., Box 14, Wallingford, Conn., 
will bring you free, a book, ‘*’The Story of 
Silverware and How to Take Care of It.’’ 





HE bride 


























It is Economy 


to buy silk you can depend 
upon. No silk is so strong, 
even, smooth, and -perfect in finish 
as the celebrated Corticelli, made in 
the largest silk thread works in the 
world. All sizes and colors for sewing, 
stitching, crocheting, and art needle-work 


Corticelli Silk 


Your new dress will wear longer and give 
greater satisfaction if good strong silk like 
Corticelli is used in the making. As 
Corticelli costs no more than poo1 
silk, be sure that “ Corticelli’”’ is 
stamped on each spool you 
buy. Ask for Corticelli, 
the Kitten Silk, and 
refuse all others. 













Where Will You Spend 


This Summer ? We!" m2": 


tain places 
where the air is fresh and strong like a verse 
from Kipling; we know lakes whose dark, cool 
depths will give you fish, firm muscles and 
an expensive appetite. We know vales where 
the moon and stars are very close, bringing 
thrills to young men and maidens, and we 
know splendid vistas for older eyes. 


Let our book Mountain and Lake Resorts help you in choos- 
ing your vacation-spot. It tells of many places and how to get 


there. Much of the pleasure ofa holi 








day depends on where itis spent. 5¢€€ 
our book— 144 pages of information, 
profusely illustrated. And to cover 
the cost of mailing you this book 
please send ten cents to Dept. 1 


GEO. A. CULLEN, G. P. A. 
LACKAWANNA RAILWAY 


Railroad 








AN AID FOR THE SENT ON TRIAL, ab 
solutely FREE of ex- 


DEAF pense or risk. Address 


W. G. TIEMANN & CO., 107 Park Row, New York 











26 Exchange Place, New York City 
ahem 
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Reasons for eating more Quaker Oats 


OU and your children eat Quaker Oats, Quaker Rice and Quaker 
Wheat Berries because you like them; they agree with you and are 


satisfying and easily digested. 


Good enough reasons for eating them. | 
| 
But most people don’t eat enough of these foods. 
The, greatest strength and endurance come from eating pure cereal foods 


such as those made by The Quaker Oats Company. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


Chief of the National Government Chemistry Bureau 


in a report to a National Committee at Washington, D. C., says: 


“The opinion that particular foods nourish particular parts of the body is quite erroneous. 
‘Nerve and brain foods’ are advertised, but they are all nonsense. I think we eat too 
much meat for health. The cereal-eating nations of the world can endure more physical 
toil than the meat-eating nations. You cannot tire out a Japanese, who eats rice. He 
will draw you all around town on a pound of rice and be as fresh at the close of the day 
as when he started. You could not do that on a pound of meat to save your life.”’ 


Prof. Fisher of Yale University 


in a report on the result of the most exhaustive tests on the subject, says: 


“The experiments furnished a severe test to the claims of the flesh abstainers. ‘The result 
would indicate that non-flesh eaters have far greater endurance than those accustomed 
to the ordinary American diet.”’ 


The advice of these men should be followed: Eat more cereals, and 
be sure that you eat the best if you expect to get the best results. 


There is one safe guide in buying any cereal food; ask for and insist on 
getting goods made by The Quaker Oats Company; you can be sure that 


they are clean and pure. 


Quaker Qats Quality means perfection. 


Quaker Wheat Berries. As delicious as it sounds. The newest thing in breakfast foods. 
Try a package, 10 cents. 


Quaker Rice. Strengthening, delicious, ready-to-eat. Large package 10 cents. 


Quaker Cornmeal. The unusual quality will be an agreeable surprise to you. 3-pound 
package 10 cents. 


Quaker Oats. The best oatmeal made; the standard of cereal quality. Large package 10oc. 


Note: The 1o-cent price is not effective in the extreme south and the far west 


The Quaker Qals @mpany, 


CHICAGO 
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INOLEUM was bound 

to be improved —just 

as other manufactured things 

have been improved. Be- 

cause it zs the improved, 

is why Cook’s is trade- 
marked and advertised. 


Cook’s Inlaid Linoleum is a new 
process molded inlaid. It differs radi- 
cally from the inlaid formed by dies. In 
both, the pattern goes through to the 
back. But Cooxk’s is a continuous texture 
molded in one piece without a joint any- 
where; while the other is broken by joints 
everywhere, each color-block being a 
separate died-out piece. Is there any 
question which will wear best and long- 
est ?—the smooth, solid linoleum, or the 
kind with joints to open up and catch 
dirt and scrub water. 


Cook’s Printed Linoleum shows 
its superiority first in the hands of the 
dealer. He finds it pliable, not brittle, 
like other printed linoleums; he can 
handle it and lay it without cracking or 
chipping off. Then it holds its pattern 
and colors longer, because it is tougher, 
yet not so harsh of surface as other makes. 
Many bright, beautiful, artistic patterns. 


‘Whether you buy inlaid or printed 
linoleum, insist on CooK’s, Before you 
go to the store, Write for “Linoleum 
Book G,” with the newest patterns re- 
produced in colors. Also suggestions 
of designs suitable for various rooms. 


Sent Free. 
COOK’S DECORA for your walls. The original 


ater-proof washable wall 
dg that is pe place ‘of, wall paper. /Vrite for 
“* Water-proof W: verings.’ 


Cook’s Table Oilcloth. The most dependab le 


quality made in an 
endless variety of patterns and ostan. 
cloth Uses."’ 





Write for ** Oil- 


Trenton Oil Cloth & Linoleum Co. 


Trenton, New Jersey 























SAMPLE BOX by mail for. 10 CENTS 
9 


Forkdi 


TRADE MARK 


Ipt 
Chocolates 


are flavored with Pure Fruits put up in our 
own factory, at unique feature. They 
are coated with Pure Uncolored Vanilla- 
flavored Sweet Chocolate, are never 
Black, and are 


Pure -Wholesome-Delicious 
Black Chocolate is colored and is Unwholesome. 


While on Your Vacation 


avoid uncertain finger-dijped chocolates. If 
dealer hasn't Bell’s ** Forkdipt,”” send us $1.00 for 
14% pound box, express prepaid. If not satisfac- 
tory return it and your money will be refunded, 











J. $. BELL CONFECTIONERY CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 











I want everyone to try 


C.MASPERO’S 


Pure Olive Oil. It is not only the purest 
but is also the finest quality and the sweet- 
est and most delicate flavored 


Olive Oil in the world. 


It will be a positive revelation to all 
users of other oils. You do not really 
know what good Olive Oil is until you 
have tried Maspero's 


PURE OLIVE OIL 


Buy a trial can and! compare it with 
what you are now using—that is all I 
ask —I know that you will never use any 
other once you have tried Maspero’s. 
Tested at the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture and guaranteed under 
the Foodand Drugs Act, June 30,1906. Serial No.5400. Packed 
in cans and bottles. CANS—1 gal. $3, \ gal. $1.60, % gal. 85c. 


To introduce this Olive Oil 
Special Offer srw will send a full pint can 
to any address EXPRESS PREPAID, on receipt of 60c. 


C. Maspero, Importer, Dept. L, 333 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Pure Food Specialist and Gov. Expert.) Est. 1867. 


























PARE TIME MONEY Make Money 

Polishing fine pianos, store fixtures, etc. 
Anybody can succeed at it and the pay is good. 
Seville’s Varnish Food does 90% of the work, you 
do the other 10%. We tell you how and furnish 
everything necessary. A postal card brings you 
full information FREE. 

SEVILLE VARNISH FOOD CO., Memphis, Tenn. 














The Chronicles 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1907 


of a Queer Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


hastily: ‘‘Folks, I hate to interrupt that love- 
lacious poem, but I think I see Jinny’s mother 
coming!” (1 was Jinny!) It was true. An ener- 


getic little figure had emerged from our gate and 

was coming with fatal directness toward us. We 
all sprang to our feet and I appealed tragically to 
the poet. I loved my mother very dearly and 
I could not endure for her to think I would de- 
ceive her; besides, I hadn’t meant to deceive her. 
I had meant to tell her—and I had meant to go 
home the very moment the poem was finished— 
and oh, dear, what a mean world it is, anyway! 
“Oh, do go!” I begged him. ‘‘Run through 
the yard and out the big gate—anywhere, just so 
she doesn’t see you. It will look so sneaking if 
she finds you here and 

Now, this is merely a history, but pardon me if I 
digress ‘from my office of c hronicler to suggest that 


| it may be provoking to be interrupted when one is 


saying poetry to a girl on a moonlight night, and 
one may feel like doing something desperate to get 
even with Fate. At any rate, the man just threw 
his head back and laughed a little and said, ‘‘Go! 
Oh, to be sure, since you mention it, I will go!” 
With that he swooped down upon me, picked me 
up and threw me across his shoulder as if 1 had 
been a feather, and ran away through the yard and 
out the big gate, as I had suggested. 


HAVE Had Long Years and years since then in 

which to admire my girl friend’s Heaven- 
given instincts asa chaperon. For, will you be- 
lieve it, she ran right along with us through the 
big gate and out into the little side street, 
harassing my abductor considerably by pulling on 
his coat-tails and shouting in a stage whisper : ‘‘ Put 
her down! Put her down! Oh, you mustn’t!” 
I think she would have alarmed the popul.ice by 
shrieking ‘‘Stop thief!” if he hadn’t presently 


| paused for breath, 


A man, even if he be a Hercules, cannot run 
very far with a seventeen-year-old girl across his 
shoulder, particularly when both of them are dying 
of laughter. So, when he came to a stop, I slipped 

easily to the ground, and, after patting my hair 
into shape and taking my bearings and finding our 
elopement as yet in an incomplete state, I re- 


marked: ‘‘Come on, let’s go back.”’ 
Oh, wonderful girl, who knows not only when to 
run away, but also when to go back? We did go 


back, and the poet’s contrite manner of restoring 


; me to my mother temporarily, he informed her, 





was eminently suited to the lines where the poem 


broke off 
arise. Still 

There is a little sequel to this story which I am 
afraid to tell for fear nobody will believe it. But 
truth is stranger than fiction. The next morning 
was the Sabbath, and all of the participants pre- 
sented themselves at the sanctuary. The poet was 
not a regular attendant at church, but he was pass 
ing through one of those pe riods of religious con- 
viction that sometimes attack young men. When 
the preacher got up to read the morning lesson he 
began: ‘The wicked flee when no man pursueth.” 
I glanced at my mother’s face and saw a thin line 
of laughter quivering along her compressed upper 
lip. How it consoled me and warmed my heart— 
my mother understood me! 


‘**Our destinies part when the sun shall 
’ 


HAD Wanted Dreadfully to be Good that day, 

but now I felt the tangible influence of a pair 
of black eyes compelling me to look behind me. 
To look around in meeting was a misdemeanor 
second only to “laughing out.” I resisted as long 
as I could, but finally gave up and stole one swift, 
fleeting glance to the rear of the congregation. 
The years that have passed since then have done 
their best to convince me of the folly of my youth, 
but I can truthfully say of that audacious counte- 
nance, sparkling with laughter and distinctly alien 
in that sober Presbyterian congregation, that its 
bright smile haunts me still! 

Alas for me, however! I had, as usual, scandal- 
ized the community. I had openly ‘exchanged 
glances” with an unregenerate man in the midst of 
the morning lesson. I wondered then how the 
good ladies who reported my misdemeanor, espe- 
cially my maiden aunts who sat in front of me, 
could know of this unless the had looked 
around instead of diligently a le the morning 
lesson. That was before I knew that all good 
ladies have eyes in the back of their heads. 


UT Instances of My Transgressions crowd upon 

my mind—and I lay down the pen with a 
sigh. Child, girl, woman-~is it Aino you have 
sung your summer away? But no—there are 
other summers—I hear the robins singing —there 
is a golden light in the West behind the ragged 
fringe of woodland. A little flame springs up 
upon the hearth, it is twilight, and the children 
are coming home for supper! 


NOTE — The second installment of ‘* The Chronicles of 
a Queer Girl”’ will appear in the next (the July) issue of 
The Journal. 


A Fourth of July Without Fireworks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


Then came singing, tableaux, stirring music played 
by a band, while the children marched by, each 
carrying a representation of the Liberty Bell, and 
formed a “‘living flag”; moving pictures illustrat- 
ing Revolutionary scenes, dancing of the old- 
fashioned minuet on the green, and finally more 
tableaux. Something here worth remembering; 
something that will be remembered for years, while 
fireworks would have been forgotten in a month— 
unless some disaster had resulted. 

In California quite naturally floral fétes may 
take the place of noisy celebrations, and as they 
appear to be satisfactory there, no good reason is 
apparent why they should not be copied in other 
a of the country. In one town in the Middle 

est thirteen houses were used to represent the 
original States, something appropriate to each 
State being done at each home. This novel idea 
proved most interesting. In some places historical 
plays have been given in open-air theatres in the 
daytime, and tea-parties, with stereopticon views, in 
the evening. A schoolmaster in the South had the 
girls form a glee club and the boys a drum corps, 
and when the Fourth came they gave a concert at 
which one of their mates, personating Patrick 
Henry, made a speech, and another read the Dec- 
laration. In another place, at a picnic, George 
Washington rode up with his staff, made an ad- 
dress, and watched a ball game layed by Conti- 
nentals and Redcoats; and in still another, three 
families set up three tents and had a glorious time 
giving what they called a circus, hiring a hurdy- 
gurdy for the day, and allowing the children money 
to buy peanuts, lemonade, toy balloons, and so on, 
as well as to have a hand in the performance. 


Be Fair to the Boys and Don’t Ask Too Much 


NE thing is certain: If the boys are expected 

to give up their fireworks it is only fair that 
they should have something very good instead. 
They like athletic contests; so arrange ball games 
between nines representing different parts of the 
town, ball-throwing competitions, foot and bicycle 


A Summer Kindness 
That is Possible to Every Girl and Woman 


O GIVE joy and cheer to the dwellers in the 
crowded city during the summer months is a 
beautiful mission easily possible to every girl and 
woman with flowers at her command. Will you 
not share some of the abundance of beauty about 
ou with those who are less fortunate? A country 
Cernch of the Flower Guild may be started any- 
where, and its work may mean merely sending a 
basket of flowers once a week from a single home. 
Free transportation labels are furnished by the 
Guild, and all baskets bearing these labels are 
carried by the express companies without charge. 
The work of a branch may begin at any time 
and continue as long as there are flowers to send. 
In the larger branches a number of persons prom- 
ise to have ready on a given day each week at least 
ten bunches of flowers, and collectors are appointed 
whose duty it is to go from house to house for 
these flowers, pack them in baskets and carry them 
to the express office. This plan makes possible the 
coéperation of the village people and others who 
could not afford the time to pack a whole basket, 
but are glad of this opportunity to help. Last year 
almost 350,000 beneiae of flowers and over 10,000 
plants or bulbs were distributed by the Guild. 
All information necessary for the formation of 
a country branch anywhere will be gladly fur- 
nished by the satlenah afkee of the Plant, Flower 
and Fruit Guild, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


races, cricket and tennis matches, archery contests 

and other things of this sort. Offer prizes in all 
cases. That is a most important point. But the 
total amount required to do this well will be only 


a trifle as compared with the money usually spent | 


for fireworks. Send up toy balloons, each having a 


card attached bearing a promise of good rewards | 


for the first three cards returned, and many chil- 


dren will ask for no better fun than to chase and | 


search for the balloons for hours. Let the boys, 
under proper supervision, have a hand in ringing 
the church bells. Girls may find a certain mild 
excitement in striving for prizes for the best ex- 
hibits of red, white and blue flowers to be made at 
some appointed place on the Fourth. Lawn par- 
ties, too, will please them, especially if they may 
attend in costume. Atsuch parties the benches and 
tables should be appropriately draped in colors, 
and lanterns should be plentiful if it is to be an 
evening event. There should be played at gath- 
erings of this sort American music only. 
Whatever form the celebration of the national 
anniversary may take, there should be something 
done to bring to the remembrance of all the stirring 
events which led up to and followed the Declara- 
tion. A military parade serves well, particularly if 
the column eckoden | thirteen girls dre ssed in white, 
with red, white and blue sashes, to represent the 
original States—or possibly forty-six, to represent 
all the States. But even if there can be no militar 
show there may at least be music; plenty of it, all 
day long, and in as many places as possible. 
there should be flags everywhere. 
who have the national colors forget to display them. 


And | 
Many people | 


At night, to make up in some degree for the ab- | 


sence of fireworks, let houses be illuminated and 
bonfires blaze. A little money from each one, a 
little planning, a little care and a great deal of 
enthusiasm will bring about a celebration of the 
Fourth that will be so lively and satisfactory in 
every way that those who growl because there are 
no fireworks will be laughed at by the big majority 
who have had a fine day without any. 


What’s What? 


Answers and Prize Winners for April 


ERE are the answers and prize winners to the | 


column of questions in the April JOURNAL: 
I— QUEER QUERIES 
1. Robert Bruce 4. William H. Prescott 
2. Frederick Barbarossa 5. Mahomet 
3. Isaac Disraeli 6. Kubla Khan (Coleridge) 
PRIZE WINNERS 

Helen M. Palmer, Massachusetts; Mrs. Mary C. 
Evans, Tennessee ; Elizabeth Daly, New York; A. M. 
Renville, New York; Louise Mc Aree, New York. 


11 — HISTORIC FORESTRY 
4. Christopher Columbus 
2. Oak 5. Palmetto 
3. Andrew Jackson 6. New Orleans 
7. Lake Champlain 
PRIZE WINNERS 
Elizabeth Daly, New York; Tim Kershner, West 
Virginia; Kenneth D. Eastman, California; Harry De 
Lashmatt, Missouri; Winifred Jewell, Massachusetts. 


1. Cherry 


III— QUEEN QUERIES 
5. Mary, Queen of Scots 
6. Jeanne d’Albret 
(Queen of Navarre) 
7. Zenobia 
PRIZE WINNERS 
Elizabeth Daly, New York; Mrs. Austin La Fever, 
New York; Helen D. Fussell, Pennsylvania; Jessie 
A. Churchill, Illinois; A. M. Renville, New York. 


1. Cleopatra 

2. Lady pane Grey 
3. Matilda 

4. Anne Boleyn 





The Lightning Freezer 


Excels in 
Easy running 
Quick freezing 
Economy 
Convenience 
Practical results 


Chief Chemist Wiley, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, says: ‘‘There may 
be lockjaw germs in ice cream you buy.’’ 
Everybody knows there’s an element of dan- 
ger in factory-made creams and ices. Asa 
matter of safety, therefore, prepare your own. 

With an improved Lightning Freezer, you can 
prepare any frozen dessert quickly, econom- 
ically, and with little physical effort. 

The secrets of the Lightning’s superiority are 
the patented Twin Scrapers and the famous 
Wheel Dasher. They alone insure continuous 
freezing. The scientific way they’re geared 
helps for speed. The Lightning lends more 
actual assistance in the freezing of ice cream or 
an ice than any other freezer made. Other note- 
worthy features of the Lightning are drawn steel- 
bottom cans that can’t leak or fall out, electric- 
welded round-iron hoops that won’t fall off and 
durable pails that won’t leak or come apart. 

Insist on having the every 
dealer can supply tt. 

Write for a copy of “ Frozen Sweets,” by a 
prominent cooking authority. It gives the 
newer recipes for ice creams and other frozen 


desserts; also tells how to make two kinds 
of ice cream in one freezer at the same time. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


Lightning ; 











IMPERI 
S Rugs 











Twenty-Six Different Sizes, from 18 x 36 inches to 12 x 18 feet. 


Up stairs and down— before the door, the 
bureau, the washstand and | the bedside. In 


the halls, the living rooms and before the hearth 
—one and all call fee rugs in special sizes. 

There's an “‘ Imperial’ Smyrna for every floor space. 

More than this— many of the splendid ° * Imperial ” 
patterns are produced in the entire range of sizes. 

Foyer and reception room — all rooms opening one 
upon the other —even the long and narrow hallway — 
can have an “Imperial” of the same design and coloring. 

Prices according to size, $1.75 to 

mperials *’ may be had in. fine Oriental and many 
other effects. y are seamiess and reversible — two 
wearing surfaces. my all wool. Every genuine 

a has the letters I. S. R. woven in the selvage. 
Sold by 10,000 dealers in the United States. 

Send for booklet “Art and Utility” 
showing “‘ Imperials "’ in exact colors. 


W. & J. SLOANE, Estab. 1843 


Sole Distributing Agents, 
880 Broadway, New York City. 


























Learn 
About 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


At Our Expense — 
Samples Sent Free 







Not to know about the various delightful 
kinds of Educator Crackers is to miss many 
treats. Educator Crackers are crisp, dainty 
crackers made from freshly milled cereals containing 

all the nourishment that Nature put into the grains 

They have not only a distinctive quality that 

charms the palate, but also a food value 
possessed by ne other crackers. 













Let us send you a sample box con 
taining our most popular varie- 
ties. A postal card request will 
bring it to you, and our booklet, 
free. Please send the name of 
your grocer. 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 

206 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Educator Crackers 


are sold by most 
good dealers. 
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The skill of the 
laundress should be 
backed by the skill 


of the soap maker. 


Woolens are thor- 
oughly cleansed to 
best advantage when 
washed with Swift's 
Wool Soap. 

Made especially 
for woolens, it will ma “wish” 
not shrink them. — 


Swifts Wool Soap 


is soft, pure and delightful to use; 
contains no free alkali, no substance 
injurious to hands or garments. 
Woolen fabrics wear better and 
feel better when washed with 
Swift's Wool Soap. 

Its absolute purity makes it in- 
valuable for washing linens, laces, 


silks and all fine fabrics. 


Try it next wash-day. 
Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


“My Mama 





Comfort Swing Chair 


Made in two styles—to swing or 
* Morris." Is the most delightfully 
restful chair for porch or lawn. Hand- 


some and strong. Durability and per- 
fect satisfaction guaranteed, or price 
cheerfully refunded. Fits your tired 
muscles as you sit or recline in it. 


Rests You All Over 


Iry it before buying it. Sold by 
leading dealers—or just write us a 
postal and ask all about it. We arrange 
to have one delivered at your door 
Price only $4. to $5.00, according to where 
you live. Write us a postal today for 
description and price to you, /reight 
prepaid — delivered. 

Mogperd & Marcusson Co, 
408 8. Canal St., Chicago. 
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“Maw, whar’s your politeness? I tole you before 


to nebber com’ in till you knock on de door.” 
KORNELIA KINKS, 


“Opportunity knocks at everyone’s door”’— 
you've an opportunity to try “KORN-KINKS,” 
the new malted-corn breakfast food—a food that 
is tasty, wholesome and easily digested. You won’t 
tire of its nice, crispy flake nor its peculiarly dis- 
tinctive corn flavor—try it. Your grocer keeps it. 


SEND FOR SOUVENIR CARDS 


Cut out from two packages the man and boy picture — then 
mail to us and receive six extra funny darkey cards (in five 
colors) free from advertising, which regularly sell for 25c, 


THE H-O C’).,210 Peart St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


KORN-KINKS 5' 
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31,643,352 
Seconds Make 
One Year 


To measure off just that many 
seconds in a year —not 50 more 
nor 50 less, requires the per- 
manent adjustment 








How this is accomplished in 
the making of this marvelous 
timepiece is told in “ The Flight 
of Time,” a handsome booklet 
which we will send you free on 
request. Write today. FREE. 


ROCKFORD WATCH Co. 
ROCKFORD, 
ILL. 











“Mum” 


is as easy to use as it is to say. 
It is absolutely odorless. 
Does no harm to clothes 
or skin. Doesn't clog the 
pores, or check perspiration, 
but by a gentle chemical 
process it neutralizes 


all odors of 
perspiration 


and all other bodily odors. 


25 cents at drug- and 
department-stores, 


If your dealer hasn’t Mum, send us his 
name and 25 cents and we’ll send it postpaid. 


| Mum Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





This "* Switch Sent Free 


=> Or any other 
; On Approva article you mav 
~~ select from our large new FREE 


















Catalog. Weare the largest mail 
order Hair Merchautsinthe 
world and can undersell 
others. SEE OUR 
GOODS FIRST. 
Then pay only 
when pleased 
with your 
bargain. 
Write for 
Cata- 
log. 


are for ¢ €x- 
tra short 
stem switches 
of nate 
quality 


2 oz. 20 i in., 95c; 
2 oz. 22 in. .$1. 25; 
2% oz. 24 in. » $2. 25; 
eatherw’t Stemless, 
atural Wavy, $4.95; 
sone other grades 50c to 
pee m, ; igs, Ladies’ 
Samp) a(t, $6 to 60. Send 
aan € of your hair cut neat 
8. WRITE TODAY. 








PARIS FASHION co. 
209 State St., Chicago, Dept. 16 


Don’t Be a Soap-Slave! 


O you know that it’s soap that piles up your household labors — 
doubles your duties? 
Not because of what it does, but because of what it doesn’ do. 
For, with soap alone, home-purity depends on your efforts, and 
not upon its meager help. 
Mere soap is so powerless—so totally unnecessary —for house- 
hold use, that it is a wonder any thinking woman will continue to be 
pestered by it. 


GOLD DUST 


is soap ‘‘with its working clothes on’’—good, honest, vegetable-oil 
soap, ground fine and blended with other purifying materials—a 
smooth golden powder that vigorously and thoroughly cleanses, without 
taxing your strength, and with no injury to garments or fine woodwork. 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene 


or other foreign ingredient needed with Ce DUST 


Gold Dust dissolves quickly in hot 
or cold, hard or soft water — becomes 
‘liquid muscle,’’ rich, cleansing, pur1- 
fying suds, almost in an instant. 

For washing clothes and dishes, scrub- 
bing floors, cleaning woodwork, oil cloth, 
silverware and tinware, polishing brass- 
work, cleaning bath room pipes, refrigera- 
tors, etc., softening hard water and 
making the finest soft soap. 

Made by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company—Chicago 
Makers of Fairy Soap 


‘‘ Let the GOLD DUST Twins do your sini " 


Out of Sight 
After the Wash 


No dis- 
figuring clothes posts to mar the 
lawn. Holds 150 feet of line. 
The sensible clothes dryer for 
particular people — at prices within 
reach of all. Write for Catalog 43. 


HILL DRYER CO., 
365 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


Also Balcony Dryers. 


Fold it up, put it away. 








Housewife’s Friend 


6-5-4 is equally good on wood or iron; preserves 
your stoves and furnaces from rust; makes old wire 
screens as good as new. 

6-5-4 Destroys Rust, dissolves it as readily as 
water dissolves salt; it is applied like paint, spreads 
easily and DRIES QUICKLY. 

It is very thin and very black, with a luster like 
that of Russia iron, which increases as the iron 
becomes heated. Nothing is anything like it. 


ED S- 5-4 





Sweeps ipa hal 
Away 3L ACK LUSTA 
QOSBYs cp 
all Gas (ERS. 
Range poe 
troubles — 


Because it shines itself and saves work. 
One application wears for months. 

It is grease proof, water proof, rust proof 
And will not chip, crack nor rub off. 

It is without an equal for Stove Pipes. 














BATCHELLER IMPORTING CO. NEW YORK. 


“ BATHASWEET ” 
COMPLEXION SOAP 


A soap of unquestioned merit. 
Makes heavy creamy lather. 
Very fragrant. Purest 
for toilet use. 


25 


“ BATHASWEET” 
RICE POWDER 


Best toilet powder, Antiseptic- 
ally pure. Should be on every 
lady’s dressing table. 
Hest for baby. 


25 
¢g 























A Perfumed Luxury 
For the BATH 
Softens Hard Water 


Better than Perfume. 
25 baths, 


25 


















AT ALL STORES OR MAILED BY US 


















Become A Nurse 


By our course of training in your own home. 

ore than a thousand of our juates are 
one $10 00 to $25.00 A. 4, A graduate 
writes 


““T have found the course intensely practical, 
helpful and easily comprehended. I have 
acquired confidence in myself for I have been 
taught how to nurse to the satisfaction of 

hysicians and patients. I receive $3.00 a 
lay and am busy all the time.’ 


Endorsements by thousands of nurses and phy- 
sicians. Write for explanatory ‘‘ Blue Book,” 
and stories of four score Chautauqua Nurses. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSIN 
315 Main St, Jamestown, N; Y 
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Mildred Bryans, Portland, Ore. 


WU Glaitoe Mill elle ete aac 
with this baby. 
also proved failures. 


Sev eral foods 
Mrs. 


Bryans then tried 


ESKAY’S FOOD 


which agreed with the child 
from the first atolls “In two 


weeks,” she writes, “there was 


a marked change, and Mildred 


gained flesh right along.” 

A large sample of Eskay’s Food 
(10 feedings) and our helpful book 
‘How to Care for the Baby’’ sent 
free to any mother on request. E 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
429 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


















. Mothers This Book 
\ Won’t Cost You a 
\ Cent. Send for it. 


“* Baby's First Days,” 
is the title of a beau- 
tifully illustrated 
32-page book com- 
piled by an eminent 
authority on infants, 
with blank pages for record- 

ing the baby’s birth, weight, 
christening, etc. 


baby 
how 


It tells you how to take care of the 
—how to clothe aud bathe him, and 
to feed him. 


To any mother who must nurse her baby by 
bottle, this book is invaluable. It tells you why 
cow’s milk in its natural state is not a fit in- 
faut’s food —and how we have taken away the 
indigestible portion of the milk to make it practi- 
cally the same as human milk. 


To acquaint mothers all over this land with 
the high merits of 


SANIPURE MILK 


the scientific counterpart of breast milk, we are 
sending free to every one who writes for it, a 
copy of ‘ Babys First Days.’ The edition is 
limited. Better sit down now and write to us, 
while the supply lasts. Please meution the name 
and address of your druggist or grocer. 


& 
PACIFIC COAST CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Dept. A, Seattle, Wash., U.S. A. 











For Infants 
Invalids 






Is Different 


from any other. It possesses the remarkable 
property of rendering milk with which it is 
mixed, when used, quite easy of digestion by 
infants, invalids and convalescents. 

The particular and important feature of 
BENGER’S FOOD is that it can be prepared 
to suit any degree of digestive power accord- 
ing to the directions on each tin. 

BENGER’S FOOD really assists Nature by 
gradually restoring the weakened stomach to 
the stage at which it can undertake the 
digestion of more solid food. 

Our guide to the rearing of infants and care 

of invalids SENT FREE with a generous 

FREE SAMPLE package of Benger’s Food. 


I, your druggist cannot supply you, write to 
BENGER’S FOOD CoO., Ltd. 


Dept. 10. 78 Hudson Street, New York. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 











The “Raglin” Rug 


WOVEN BY HAND 
Historical Colonial Patterns, Mission Designs 
and L’Art Nouveau Styles. 

Good for Dens, Halls, Bedrooms, Bathrooms, Verandas, Fire- 
- ¢, Ingle Nook, L.ibrary or Club. We have them made from 

th new Cretonue and“ old rag "’ in a variety of color designs 
and borders, and in sizes from 24 x 36 inches to 12 x 18 feet; 
prices ranging from §1 to $47. Write to-day for illustrated Art 
catalogue in tri-color, and embrace this opportunity to buy 
direct from the Mill, or our office, 63 N. 8th St., Philad’a, Pa. 


CARLISLE CARPET MILLS, Carlisle, Pa. 











“ALLENBURYS” FOODS 
THE DS. 
The Most Rational System of Infant Feeding Yet Devised. 
Based on the proved scientific fact that very young infants 
can only properly assimilate the mother's milk or its equiv- 
alent, also that the food should change to meet increasing 
needs as age aclvances and the child develops. A large sam- 
je and booklet giving valuable information on “‘ Infant 
and Management "’ that will saveyou enlless trouble 
in the care of your child, may be had free for the asking. 
THE ALLEN & HANBURYS CO., Ltd., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Toronto, Canada. London, England 











THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


The Money One Earns 


HY is it?” asks a 
thoughtful girl, 
‘that the earned 


dollar is so much better 
than the gift dollar? The 
things it buys are always the best and most gratify 
ing, are they not?” Perhaps the thoughtful girl 
has reasoned out why by this time, for there is a 
very real reason why the earned dollar is better 
than any other. How was it earned? By using 
time and thought and energy—the elements and 
forces of life; so the earned dollar represents just 
that much of the earner’s self, a part of her life 
stored up in convenient form for fame use. No 
wonder it seems so important! To spend the 
dollar is really to put into active use the stored- 
up life which it represents. What things may be 
done with it! It may be used to gratify some 
trivial desire; it may be 
clothing into pleasure, into education, into health 
—and one might even send it half-way around the 
earth to save the life, perhaps, of some starving girl 
in famine-stricken China. 

When one stops to think, earning money seems 
really very dignified and commendable, does it 
not? 

Many girls write: ‘‘ Please tell me how to earn 
money, but it must be in some way that no one will 
ever know.” One such letter came from a girl 
whose family had suddenly lost their money. 
Rather than have her friends see her poverty she 
had cut them all and wrote to me for sympathy and 
help. ‘‘Of course you will understand,” she said, 
“that I could never stoop to earn money openly.” 
What would you do with a letter like that? I 
scarcely knew what to write to her, for I was earn 
ing money ‘‘openly” myself, and was just as busy 
as I could be helping other girls to earn money, 
too! The viewpoint makes a great difference, does 
it not? The girls who belong to our Club look at 
money-e arning in its true light and enjoy the sense 
of ‘‘worth-while-ness” which it brings, to say 
nothing of the comfort and pleasure of putting to 


| use the stored-up life which the money represents. 





| information. 


Going to the 


OME of you are, I know, for the Club has been 
helping you for months to earn the money to 
take you there. A big Exposition is wonderfully 
attractive to a girl who sees and thinks about what 
she sees, and a visit to Hamptcn Roads this sum 
mer will be a large factor in the education of many 
a Club girl. I hope that hundreds of you will find 
it possible to go, and shall do all I can to help 
every one who is willing to make the effort. What 
if it does mean hard work? The trip will surely be 
worth it, and, besides, you may be surprised to find 
how easy the earning will prove to be. Let The 
Girls’ Club help you to start your Exposition fund 
and then help you to make it grow. 


Jamestown Exposition? 


Some Happy Surprises 


7 IS great fun to sce some letters which come 
from girls who expected little and received 
much. For instance, 
is a new member who began work in rather a dis- 
couraging way, for many reasons, but her dis 
couragement vanished when she won her first 
prize. Here is part of her letter: 


* Dear Girls’ Club: 

“Thave received the prize check for $17.50 and was 
very much surprised, indeed, for | never expected to 
win a prize. When I first began my husband laughed 
at me and tried to make me give itup, but he has 
changed his mind now, and thinks it is money easily 
earned, You may be sure that I value my member- 
ship very highly and wear my swastika with pride.” 


And here’s another letter like it from lowa: 


“ Dear Givris’ Club: 

“T want tothank you for the special prize you sent 
me. I was very much surprised and pleased when I 
received it, as | had never won a prize before. My 
swastika has brought me that much good luck, any- 
way, and I have a feeling that it will bring me more. 
I like the pin better every time I look at it and 
wouldn't part with it for anything, I think the Club 
is fine, and every mouth I turn to our colunm first of 
all to read the news,” 


This letter comes from a girl who won a great 
big prize last month, such as we all should like to 
win, and which some of us could, if we would try: 


* Dear Girls’ Club: 

“Your check for three hundred dollars has been 
received, lam greatly surprised and delighted with 
my good fortune, as I had only counted on half that 


amount, so you can see how my joy has weilnigh 
overcome me. I feel that my ship has at last arrived. 
Accept, please, my grateful thanks for your gener- 
osity. 


And there are others, and others, and others— 
enough to fill all the columns of THE JouRNAL, I 
suppose, but a column is all we have. 


The New Pin 

AVE you noticed that the swastika is now made 
with a catch instead of a stick pin? So many 
girls preferred the catch pin that the latest lot has 
been made that way. If there should be any stick 
pins left when you become a ‘‘swastika girl” you 
may have your choice. Why not start in to win the 
pin now and wear it when you go on your vacation 
trip? You would probably meet some other 
swastika girl on the way and that would be very 
pleasant indeed. 


out in Saskatchewan there | 


turned into food or | 





Of course you understand that | 


the pin is entirely a gift from THE JOURNAL to each | 
girl who shows that she is really in earnest in her | 


desire to earn money. 


The New Prizes 
HY not start to work for them on June first? 
Later will do, but it is well to make an early 
start. Write and ask about them. 


Speaking of Vacations 
UST you earn money, as well as spend it, 
during your vacation? Let the Club help you. 
Every girl is welcome. Membership costs nothing, 
there are no dues, no expenses of any kind, but 
just a big opportunity for any girl to use her time 
advantageously and to store it up for future use. 
Let the Club show you how. 
A postal card or letter will bring you all the 
Just address 


Tue Grris’ CLuB 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1907 


Money! 
Money! 


A PRIZE OFFER 


of Real Money 


TWENTY-EIGHT CASH PRIZES 


$5,100.00 


IN GOLD 


No Lottery 
No “Agents Wanted ”’ 
No Collecting of Names 


No Drudgery 
No Selling 
No Canvassing 


Just send us your name and we will tell you how 
to compete. 


This offer guaranteed by 


ARBUCKLE BROS. 


NEW YORK 
The Largest Coffee Firm in the World 


Ten Special Prizes of $10.00 each of interest to those 
who pride themselves on their cooking. 

This is the greatest opportunity ever offered. Don’t 
miss it. You might win the First Prize of $2,000. Write 
to-day. Simply send a postal with your name and address 
to Arbuckle Bros., Dept. 42, New York City. 





CRYSTAL 
Domino 


A 
Triumph 


in 
Sugar 
Making! 


Sold only in 5 |b: sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR: 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
ex. By grocers everywhere. Gx 

























Connoisseurs 
have always preferred 










Modern Homes 95. } 
200 designs 
$800t0$20,000) jnSilver 
and 14c for postage 
Daverman’s Bungalows 
25c¢ anil 4c postaye 
(50 new designs, 
$300 to $2000) 
These books show 
floor plans, exterior 
views, and gives estimated cost cf each house 
with price of complete plans. 


Send for Art in Architecture, $1.09 per Year. 


(A monthly magazine Coveted y to “ nlbesiangt and furnishing ) 
Order your plans of us and save o-thirds of usual archi 
tects fees. We guarantee po Be tion. Send today for 
DAVERMAN’S BOOKS anid see what we lave to offer 
J.H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 


61 Porter Biock. Est.1882. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





COCOA, VANILLA, 
PREMIUM and MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


As well as Their 


Chocolates and Bonbons 


In preference to all others, principally on account of 
their PURITY and FLAVOR. That Real Choc- 
olate Flavor (noticeable to such a marked degree) 
results from the use of Highest Grade Cocoa Beans, 
scientifically blended without addition of any adul- 
terants or fillers to reduce cost of production. 
Sold at our Stores and by 
Sales Agents everywhere 
ONLY ONE QUALITY: 
THE HIGHEST 


Our Cocoa and Chocolates 
by all Grocers 











_ Moore Push-Pins 


FOR HANGING UP “Little Things”’ 


Will not disfigure wood or plaster 
\ walls like tacks. No hammer 
needed. Glass Heads, steel points. 
Handy for travellers. 

At Stationery, House-furnishing, Notion and 
Photo-supply Stores, or maile: «| prepaid for 10¢ 


per Packet of '4 doz. No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. 
Moore Push-Pin Co., 157 8. 11th St., Phila., Pa. ) 




























YOUR ANCESTRY $222" | SHORT STORIES WANTED! 1:20". 


trees compiled. Line- ttunity for unrecognized authors. 
ages traced. Cuats-of-Arms. Send for our booklet, ‘* How to Trace Me ZIN 


J 
Hof NEW YORK. sc nail Moto Mecitoria 
| YourAncestry."’ The Genealogical Bureau,1717 T St., Washington, D.C, ar 


| Dept. A, State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BLUE|ABEL 
MEAT DELICACIES 


f° The ideal form of 

summer meat food for the 

home, the lake or sea shore, 

touring, camping, yachting. 

The most of quality withthe least 
of exertion. 


Chicken, turkey, ham, beef 
tongue, potted ham. 


> 4 





Ready to serve cold or 
after heating. 









<4 


Blue Label meat >} 
delicacies are prepared in 
sanitary, clean kitchens by 
skilled and experienced chefs. 


Weare a/ways glad to show visit- 
ors our kitchens and methods. 
Send Today for Booklet, 


“Original Recipes’’— 
Free on request 


INSIST upon having 
Blue Label Products 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. J 
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Always in readiness for use either as 
regular or player piano. 

Thepianoitself combinesallthe well-known 
Ludwig qualities of sweet singing tone, per- 
fect actionand thestaying powers which have 
made these pianos famous everywhere. 

The Ludwig Player Piano is responsive to 
every demand of the performer, either of 
phrasing, shading of tone, accenting of note, 
or change of volume or tempo. Takes any 
standard roll. Unaffected by heat or cold. 
The player mechanism can be removed or 
teplaced instantly. Piano can be tuned 
without removing any part of attachment. 


Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free 


Also describes the Ludwig regular pianos 
and shows all styles. Write for it. 


LUDWIG & CO., 970 Southern Boulevard, New York 
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Improves 
every. 


Sigure/ 








Leading Stores ordirect. Prices, 50c and $1.00. Colors: 
white, black, blue and pink, Give waist measure. 


A. STEIN & CO.,319 West Congress St., Chicago 


















earn to Knit 


Easiest thing in the world to knit jackets, 
bedroom slippers, child's leggings and other 
handsome and useful articles. Simply fol- 
low directions given in the xew Columbia 
Book of Yarns (2th edition). 200 pages 
of clear, practical instruction, with illus- 
trations of 176different articles. A dollar 
book for 25 cents at dealers’ or by mail. 
Columbia Yarns have the most bril- 
liant and durable colors because of 

the fine wool and the way it is 
\ dyed. Look for Co/umédiatrade- 
mark onlabelaround everyskein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 





A TOY STEAMBOAT 


THAT A BOY CAN MAKE 


By E. P. Schuenemann 


HIS is a boat that is very easy to build and yet 

I think will give you more pleasure than your 
sailboat, because it doesn’t depend on the 

| wind, and you can have almost as much fun with it 
| at home in the bathtub as in the pond. Practi- 
| cally all you need is a piece of wood half an inch 





The Finished Steamboat, from the Side 





thick and about a foot long; part of an ordinary 
tin can, or, better still, a cocoa box, two corks, a 
corset-steel, and a small piece of thick wire. 

First we will ‘‘ build” the hull of the boat. Take 

our piece of wood and cut it to twelve inches 
ong and two inches wide, shaping bow and stern 
like A in the diagram below. If you wish you can 
make it look more businesslike by cutting away 
underneath the bow and stern. SeeAr. A rudder 
| can be easily made from a piece of cigar-box 
| wood, shaping the blade as shown in A2. 

Next we will install our ‘‘power.”’ This is a 
| common corset-steel about nine inches long. With 
a strong wire nail and a hammer make a hole about 
half an inch from each end, one rather large to 
accommodate a screw, and the other quite small. 
This may cause you a little trouble, but if you are 
patient you will surely succeed. Then fasten this 
about three inches from the bow of the boat, using 
a short, thick screw. (A nail will not do.) At 
about an inch from the screw on each side of the 
steel bore a hole and draw some thin wire through 
the holes, twisting the ends tightly together on the 
bottom. See Ar and A3. 

Now we will make the paddle-wheels. You 
need two round corks about an inch and an eighth 
in diameter and about three-eighths of an inch 
thick. The blades of the paddle-wheels are tin 
triangles, measuring one inch at the base, and on 
each side an inch and a half. Eight of these are 
required. You will find it a good idea to cut a 
pattern from an old visiting-card and to place it on 
the tin, drawing around it with a sharp nail. When 
these are cut out, stick the sharpest point (the 
apex) into the corks (four in each) at equal dis- 
tances apart, like B. The axle of the paddles is a 
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The Axle of the 
Paddles 








Cross-Section of the 
Paddles 


piece of stout wire three inches and a half long, 
which turns in two screw-eyes placed on each side 
of the deck, a quarter of an inch from the sides and 
five inches from the stern, as in Figures B and D. 
The corks must fit tightly to the axle so that they 
will turn with it. 

Next we take some thin, soft cord and tie one end 
to the farther end of the steel and the other tightly 
to the axle, leaving an inch or so slack line; Fig- 
ure C (wound up). 

Our boat is now finished and ready to be 
launched. Wind it up by turning the paddle- 
wheels, thus drawing in the cord and bending the 
steel as in Figure C. Place it in the water and re- 

| lease the steel. Just see how fast it will go. It 


| will go either forward or backward, according to 


the way it is wound up. 

You can make a very pretty boat by cutting out 
a deck-house, chimney, etc., nailing or gluing them 
to the deck. Flags and a thread railing will also 
improve its appearance. 


| What 900 Girls Did in Vacation 


A YEAR ago it was announced in THE JOURNAL 
that any girl desiring to earn money during 

vacation might do so through a plan which we had 
| prepared. That the opportunity would be wel- 
comed by many girls on whose hands time some- 

times hangs heavy during the summer months we 
| felt sure, but we were hardly prepared for the 
| flood of letters which came in. Nearly a thousand 
| girls seized the chance to earn money under pleas- 

ant conditions, and by September 1 they had sums 
| ranging from a few deliare to six hundred dollars 
each as a result of work done in hours which would, 
otherwise, have been wasted. 

So pleased are we with the result of our plan 
that we are going to repeat it this summer. Any 
girl, or, for that matter, any woman who is willing 
to give up a few spare hours during the next three 
months can earn money to meet next term’s ex- 
penses at college or to carry out any other cherished 
plan which lack of funds has heretofore prevented. 
All that you have to do is to mail a line addressed 
to THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 419 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, and full details will be sent. 





| The Tennis Girl on Our Cover 


HE very spirit of summer seems to breathe from 
| Mr. Henry Hutt’s alluring picture of the girl 
| playing tennis on our cover this month. So full of 
| life and charm is the drawing that we feel sure that 
| numbers of our readers will wish to have a special 
| copy of it. So we have had a limited rope edi- 
| tion of it printed in poster style in all the original 
| colors, exactly as it appears on the cover, with the 
| printed matter, title and all, left on, but without 
| any advertising matter whatever on the back. So 
| long as the supply lasts we will send one of these 
| copies on application, packed in a strong tube, 
with the postage fully prepaid, to any one who 
sends us ten cents for it. 


| 
| 


| 
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Knives. 








COMMUNITY 
SILVER 





The qualities which constitute 
perfection are found in 


COMMUNITY 
SILVER 


No other Knives are 
so heavily plated with pure sil- 
ver; no other Knives have a 
blade of finer tempered steel. 

Their grace satisfies the eye ; 
their price, the purse. They 
are fully guaranteed. 


Oneida Community, 
Limited, 


Oneida, N. Y. 



































BISHOP FURNITURE CO. “ind, Ravias 
* Michigan 

Ship Anywhere ‘‘On Approval,” 
allowing furniture in your home five 
days to be returned at our expense and 
your money refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory and all you expected. 

We Prepay Freight to all points east 
of the Miss. River and North of 
the Tenn. line, allowing freight 
that far toward points beyond. 


Write for Free Catalogue 










$22.50 


buys this large, luxurious 
Colonial Rocker No. L. 4762 
(worth $40.00), covered with 
best genuine leather. Has 
a Nem Oak or Mahogany 
nish rockers, full Turkish 
spring seat an:l back. 
An ornament and Gem of 
luxuryand 
® comfort in 
any home. 






$19.75 


buys this hand 
some high grade 
Buffet No. L. 501 
(worth $30). 
Golden polished 
Quartered Oak. 
Gwracefully de- 
signed, combin- 
ing Beauty with 
Utility, lending a 
charm to the 
Dining Room. 


buys this handsome full size Metal Bed No. 319 L. Weshipon 
Approval, Freight Prepaid (as stated above) tobe returned at our 
expense if not found to be worth (at retail) ble our price. 
Richly finished in your choice of delicateenameltints. Madein 
any width desired. ‘This and over 1000 other pieces of depend- 
able furniture fully described at reduced prices in Our Pree 
Catalogue. It posts youonstylesand prices. Writeforittoday. 


Bishop Furniture Co. , 13-25 lonia St.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, or 15c. in 
stamps for a full box. 
Electro-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 
Tue E.ectrro Siricon Co.,, 80 Cliff St., New York, 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 








| “Attractive Homes 
and How to Make Them” 


Whether your home and grounds are 
large or small, the practical helps and 
hints in our Book, “Attractive Homes 
and How to Make Them,”’ will enable 
you to add to their beauty and the joy 
of living in them. 

‘The Book also gives convincing rea- 
sons why Lowe Brothers 


“High Standard” 
Liquid Paint 
GIVES BEST RESULTS 
Sent Free firmton tat you should have, no 
matter who is your painter, or what paint you use. Hand- 


somely printed and beautifully illustrated in colors. Mailed 
FREE on request. Write today. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
36-46 Wayne Street Dayton, Ohic 








A weak, wobbly, 
rickety fence, 
whether of steel or wood, that has to be repaired and straight- 
ened every few months is a poor investment and 
makes your place look shabby and neglected. A 


No Wear-Out to It. 





STEEL 
PICKET 


HARTMAN ?icee 


is solid as a rock, cannot be blown down, pulled 
down or burned up. Is proof against cattle, 
horses, chickens and small animals. With its 
steel posts, top rail and gates, its gracefulness 
and beauty are in striking contrast to the 
clumsy wooden fence, and is JUST AS CHEAP 
AS A WOODEN ONE. It has no unsigitly 
base-boards to rot, and shade the plants. It is 
easy to handle, quickly put up, and there are 
no post holes to dig. All its posts fit perfectly. 
All first-class dealers sell the Hartman Fences. 
If yours does not, send for our illustrated book 
of facts and figures on fences and prices. 


TREE To Property Owners: This 

is the most ornamental, durable 

GUARD and effective tree guard ever 

FREE manufactured. It gives perfect 

protection an does not shade 

the tree from the sun. Every property owner is invited to 

write for full information showing how he can equip his trees 
with these guards free of cost. 


GLEN MFG. CO., 167 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


























Automobile Bargains 


Largest dealers and brokers of new and second- 
hand automobiles in the world. All makes, in first- 
class condition. Prices $150 to $5,000. Send for latest 
bargain sheet, No. 127. 

Times Square 


New Main Entrance, 1599-1601 Broadway 
Automobile Co. 


and at 215-217 W. 48th St., New York 


TST) p 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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Cheaper than wood —for 
Ornamental Fence yoP tah me. 
teries — also heavy steel picket fence — sold direct to consumer. 


Catalogue Free. NCE CO., Box 280, Marion, Ind. 
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The man who invented the 


UNIVERSAL Bread Maker has 
lightened the burden of 


housekeeping. For, while 
“woman's work is never 
done,” bread-making days 
are now days of pleasure 
instead of drudgery. 


The [MIVERSAL Bread Maker 
has for once and all solved the 
problem of good bread-making. 
It makes better and lighter bread 
than by the old-fashioned 
method, in much less time. 
Three minutes’ work instead of 
half an hour’s—no hands in 
the dough. Simply pour in the 
liquids, turn the crank — the 
kneading rod kneads and mixes 
scientifically, surely, and thor- 
oughly. Itisthe easiest —quickest 
—cleanest way of making bread. 


Price $2.00, of Hardware Dealers 
and House-furnishing Stores. 
Our interesting booklet sent upon 
receipt of postal asking for it. 





LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
200 Commercial St., 
NEW BRITAIN, 


CONN. 














Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping | 


It is singular that when science is agreed upon 
the theory that dust is a carrier of disease, that it 
is at once the greatest menace to health, and the 
chief vehicle of germs — that so many will continue 
sweeping with acorn broom. The use of the corn 
broom means clouds of germ-laden dust, falling 
upon draperies and furniture, and tilling the lungs 
of the operator; sore hands, lame back, squandered 
energies, besides injury to fine carpets and rugs. 
‘The use of a 


Bissell 


sweeper means no dust, no effort, sweeping ac- 
complished in one-quarter of the time the corn 
broom requires, cleansing carpets and rugs from 
fine grit and dust that the corn broom never gets, 
and finally a great economy, as it will last 
longer than fifty corn brooms. 

The Bissell 
Sweeperis the great- 
est labor-saving and 
sanitary appliancein 
the home. Sold by 
all the best trade. 
Price $2.50 to $5.50. 
Buy a Bissell 
“Cyco”-Bearing 
Sweeper now of 
your dealer, send us 
the purchase slip 
within one week, 
and we will send 
you FREE a neat, 
, useful present. 
Beware of frauds 


who claim to be sent 
out by us to repair 
Bissell Sweepers. 
We employ no 
agents of this kind. 


Dept. 63 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
(Largest and only Ex- 
clusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World.) 


VIOLETS 
rSICILYG 


A compounded rice powder, anti- 
septic and delicately scented. Un- 
surpassed for toilet use. Its fine 
texture and delicate odor have 

this the popular powder with 
women of refinement. In two col- 
i or sale 







































package prepaid, or send a 
2c stamp and receive a gen- 
erous sample of either color 
free. S of our perfume 
sent with each package. 

C. B. Woodworth Sons Co. 


Perfumers, 
287 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 








If you want to make money easily writeto me. I 
make the three best Hat Fasteners in the world. 
Guaranteed satisfactory. Sell on sight 25c. No 
address on the goods. Just what every agent needs. 


J. J. Duket, Dep.“ L,” Toledo, Ohio 





| have assumed such names as 


| cups of tea and wafers. 


| nival. 
| advertised the event well through the college and 
| the near-by town. 


OUTDOOR 
PLEASURES FOR JUNE 


In the “Fairy Wood” 


By Helen Horner 


HEN all the chil- 
dren had assem- 
bled for their 


games I said to them: 
‘*You have been invited 
to visit the famous 
‘Fairy Wood’ and fairies 
have sent their messen- 
gers to guide you. You 
must not pass through 





awn 8Y 


cect c.tvans any door or gate, nor 
walk in any path, nor 
go in any direction unless 
you see before you a white butterfly pointing out 





the road to the ‘Fairy Wood.’ When you see two 
butterflies flying together you will have reached 
your journey’s end.” 

Then began an excited rush around the room 
until a merry voice cried out, ‘‘Here is the first 
messenger,” and there, fluttering under a doorway, 
was a white butterfly. The little crowd ran into 
the hall. Another butterfly swung over the door, 
another over the porch steps. Here there was a 
halt until a pair of bright eyes discerned some tiny 
white spot hanging from a Seonah of a tree, and so 
by garden paths and down the lane or over a 
meadow they ran. Sometimes the fluttering but- 


grass! 
road pointing out the way. 
group of low trees anc 


At last on reaching a 
bushes two butterflies 


| terfly hung from a hedge or even a tall blade of | 
They were always somewhere along the | 


floated close together, and the ‘‘ Fairy Wood” was | 


reached. 


so that it took time and clever eyes to find them. 

At last there were no treasures left, and the chil- 
dren had a simple supper in the enchanted wood, 
consisting of sandwiches, milk and buns. 

The wings were cut out of letter-paper in the 
shape of butterfly wings and each tied to a square 
white peppermint lozenge with fine white cotton, 
a long end being left on each to suspend it by. 
When the excitement of the visit to the ‘Fairy 
Wood” had subsided one of the grown-ups in the 
party read the children a fairy-story. 


A Japanese Lawn Tea 


By Edith Byron 


th will prove both a pretty and a unique even- 
ing affair. ‘The grounds and verandas are 


decorated with Japanese flags and lanterns. Very 


| low tea-tables are spread out under the trees. The 


guests—who are invited to come in Japanese cos- 
tume—sit about upon cushions provided for the 
purpose. Upon the central table is a cardboard 
representation of a Japanese warship, hung with 
flags and lanterns, and in the centre of each of the 
other tables is a vase containing a branch of arti- 
ficial cherry blossoms. The hostess and her as- 
sistants, who are also garbed in qnenees costumes, 

oli Poli San, Dun 
Menosa San, Oo Ling Li, etc. 

Souvenirs are handed with the delicious little 
These are in the form of 
Japanese eggs; each contains a slip of paper bear- 
ing a eer name and some small novelty. 
Musical selections from ‘‘The Geisha,” ‘*The 
Mikado ” or ‘‘San Toy” are rendered, after which 
some Japanese fairy-tales are told. 


A College Candy Carnival 
By L. Griffin 


COLLEGE society, wishing to make a little 
money, thought out a plan for a candy car- 
Striking posters of girls making candy 


All were urged to submit at 
least one pound of home-made candy for compe- 
tition, prizes to be given for the quality of the candy 
and also for its attractiveness. Standard candies in 
bulk were also ordered from skilled candy-makers. 

Some woodland scenes from ‘‘ Hiawatha” were 
acted under the trees. Music from the society glee 
club and orchestra floated out from behind the 
shrubbery. Everything was informal and gay, and 
ices and seasonable fruits refreshed the candy- 
buyers. The awarding of the prizes, of course, 
proved the central interest. Three sets of judges 
were appointed from among the prominent grocers 
and society people of the town, to award prizes for 
fudge, cream candies and taffies. The prizes were 
bonbon dishes, spoons and boxes of candy. After 
the presentation of the prizes the prettily-set tables 
were open to the public, and the prize candies sold 
for ‘fabulous sums.” 


A Pretty Clover Féte 
By S. L. Howell 


RITE the invitations upon tiny cards slipped 

into little flat pockets, which are made by cut- 
ting green cardboard into four-leaf clovers. Two 
of these leaves are fastened together with a bit of 
mucilage around the edges, leaving a suitable open- 
ing for the card. 


Gather long-stemmed clover leaves and tie them | 


on twine to form a rope with which the outdoor 
table may be decorated. Have plenty of the green 
cardboard four-leaf clovers, and upon each paint 
a letter of the alphabet, using more vowels than 
consonants. Pin one of these leaves upon each 
guest as he or she arrives. 

At a side-table under the trees, which should be 
prettily trimmed, station some one with a number 
of long-stemmed white clover blossoms. Let the 
guests form themselves, according to their letters, 
into words of three syllables, after which the 
groups should present themselves at the table, 
where each person will receive one of the white 
blossoms. ‘The object is for each person to try to 
combine with two others to form as many words 
as possible, each one of the three receiving a blos- 
som each time he or she combines in a new word. 
At the close of the contest (which may take place 
whenever desired) the person holding the largest 


| number of blossoms receives a clover-leaf pin. 


On the lawn arrange the chairs in groups of 
three. Have the table centrepiece made of clover 
blossoms, set upon a design arranged from three 
very large leaves cut from the green paper. Serve 


small ice-cream moulds of red and white with a | 
! clover leaf in the centre, and cake colored red. 


Here sharp eyes quickly found treasures | 
| hidden on the trunks of trees, hanging from low 
| branches. In the tree roots and among the stones 
| were candies or little toys cunningly tucked away, 
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DIOXOGEN reputation. 


Dental Test 


other impurities are oxidized. 
becomes less. 
are antiseptically clean. 


DIOXOGEN is used before retiring. 











Inferior peroxides of hydrogen have long traded upon the 
DIOXOGEN is the original pure 
Hydrogen Peroxide—the kind that keeps. The new Pure 
Food and Drugs Law protects you from imitations and substi- 
tutes, which now must print upon their label the quantity of 
acetanilid which they contain, 
DIOXOGEN does not contain acetanilid, salicylic acid, 
hydrofluoric acid, boracic acid, or any other adulterant. When 
you want the genuine, the original purest peroxide of hydrogen, 
do not ask merely for “peroxide,” ask for DIOXOGEN. 
Sold everywhere in sealed packages as shown above. ‘Three 
convenient sizes at popular prices. 


You brush your teeth? 
Would you like to KNOW? 
DIOXOGEN and notice the foaming as the food particles, tartar deposits, and 
At each repetition of the test, the foaming 
It ceases when the mouth, the teeth, the gums, and the tongue 
The tooth brush can never produce such cleanliness. 
Observe how delightfully clean and sweet the mouth tastes in the morning if 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL COMPANY, New York 


and so can easily be detected. 


You think they are clean? 


Rinse your mouth with 




















PRISCILLA COMBINATION 
SUIT-3 PIECES IN ONE 


CORSET COVER, SHORT SKIRT 
AND DRAWER 


It dispenses with three bands and 
draw-strings atthe waist, replacing 
them with one tight-fitting band. 
‘Lhis allows the dress to fit more 
smoothly over the hips, reduces the 
size of the waist, and gives more 
comfort and a feeling ot security. 
THIS combination suit is of fine nain- 
sook; front of Corset Cover made with 
yoke of fine embroidery, neck and sleeves 





trimmed with hamburg; bottom of Skirt 

and Drawer trimmed with fine lawn ruffle 

and hemstitched tucks and hem. 

Sold direct to you for only $2.50. 
Send for our catalog of other 
Sine offerings tnundermuslins. 


PRISCILLA UNDERMUSLIN CO. 
16th Street, Springfield, Mass. 

















‘Human-Talker | 


is the registered name of my genuine 


Mexican Double Yellow Heads 


the only Parrot in existence which imi- 
tates the human voiceto perfection and 4°, 
learns to talkand sing like a person. 4 
Young, tame, handraised, nest-bircs. 


SPECIAL PRICE Neg 
June, July, August $ 1 0 . ¥; 


Each Parrot sold with a written guar- ‘ 
antee to talk. Sent by express any- “@ 
where in the U.S. or Canada. 7 

Cheaper varieties from $3.50 up. 
One of a Thousand Similar Letters on File, 7Z 

Your Human-Talker is a dandy. Have refused $100 for 
him, and the man never saw him, but lear it talk from out- 
side the house, but $500 would not buy him. 

A. E. BRITSMANN, Humboldt, Mich. 

Write for booklet,testin onials and illustrated catalog, etc.,free. 


GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept.B, Omaha, Nebraska 


Largest and oldest mail order Bird Housein the world. Est. 1888 











Children’s “Stay-Whole” 


stockings are guaranteed to stay whole at 
heel, toe and knee during 30 days’ wear. 
If any pair wears through they will be re- 
placed free. The colors, a rich black, or 
tan, are fast and retain their lustre. 

A test is convincing proof. One pair 
mailed for 25c. Sizes 4 to 10. Ask for 
Booklet F2 


















Stay-Whole Stocking Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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= every part of any 
sewing machine, making | 
each action point work just right. 
Won't collect dust or gum or soil thread 
or goods like ‘so-called fish” oils, Even old 


SEWING MACHINES 


run like new, Cleans and polishes wooden case 
- prevents rust on every metal part. Has thirty 
other household uses. Sample bottle and ‘dic 
FRE tionary” free. Write, @. W. COLE CoO., 

41 Broadway, New York City. 


One Edwards Skirt Supporter fastens every shlirtwaist 

to skirt seven inches across back without pins, points or 

teeth to tear garments ; non-rustable. Price 25 cts. post- 

paid; inoney returned if unsatisfactory. Agents wanted 
Edwards Skirt Supporter Co., 

|} 108 Palace Arcade, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Canadian Office, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 



















































“THE NEW LOVE” 


This is the most delightful picture of the year. 
The Teddy 
bear and the 
sleeping child 
are exqui- 
sitely drawn. 

The size is 





frame — this 
most artistic 
photogravure 
will make a 
charming 
gift. 

















Copy't,1907, byGutmann & Gutmann, NY. 
Sent by prepaid express on receipt of $] 00 
Or in high class hand coloring for $1.50. ——- 


NEW YORK ART CO., 56 W. 34th St., New York City 














5 Hours Ironing in One Hour 


easily and beautifully done at cost of one cent 


"= SIMPLEX IRONER 


will iron all your plain clothes 
and flat work and soon save 






yap itscost. Write for FREE 
a dl booklet and Trial Offer 
American Ironing Machine Co. 
20 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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By, _gaPo- Any Woman Can Earn Good 
¥ -hling *resc ~ustom- 
Sy Money rerio foodsin er locity. 


We make non-breakable Corsets, Pet- 
Dress Skirts. Exclu; 
Pleasant an 

San ples of 


ticoats, and 
sive territory. 
honorable work. 
material free. If you mean ust 
ness, write to-day. 


THE CRESCENT WORKS 
| 336-344 Main Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








~PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Are fast to sunlight, washing and rubbing and color more goods than others. 
| per package. Write for free booklet— How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors. 


Ask your druggist or mailed at 10¢ 
MONROE DRUG CO., Unionville, Mo 
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For 
Soups, Sauces, Savory Sundries 


and Beef Tea 


Careful analvsis by U.S. Government chemists 
establishes Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract as 
absolutely pure, 


Available always for instant use. 
We Furnish These Spoons 
Without Cost 


except the expense of mailing and packing. 


See Offer Below 
They are A-1 standard silver plate, superbly 
fashioned, French gray (sterling) finish, free 
from advertising, and manufactured exclusively 
for us by the celebrated silversmiths, Wm. A. 
Rogers, Litd., whose name they bear, 











a 


How to Get the Spoons 


For each Spoon desired send a metal cap from 


a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of Rex Beef Extract or 
Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Extract and 10 cents in 
silver or stamps to cover packing and mailing ex 
pense. (A set of six spoons requires six metal 
caps and 60c.) When sending more than one 
cap register your letter. 

State plainly whether you want Tea Spoons 
or Bouillon Spoons. 

If you cannot obtain it, send us the name of 
your dealer and 50 cents in stamps and we will 
send you the regular size, a 2-oz. jar of Rex Beef 
Extract; or 60 cents and we will mail you spoon 
and jar. 

Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract is sold by grocers 
and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Department T 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Send 2-cent stamp for “ From Ranch to Table,” 
an illustrated cook book. 




























You cannot be sure that one 
Single jar of your preserves 
will keep unspoiled if you use 
the impurely made and mis- 
handled jar rings sold in bulk. 
Ask your dealer for 









RUBBER 
JAR RINGS 


Whichare perfectly made of the purest rub- 
ber and snugly packed in round dustproof 
poxes to keep them in perfect shape and con- 
‘ ition, so that every one will make an also- 
lutely safe seal. DO NOT acc ept any others. 
i cannot buy PARUCO Rubber Jar 
order them direct from us. Send 10 
postage (12c) for each dozen desire:|, 
ing whether you use ‘* Mason,” ** Light- 
ing-seal"’ or ** Vacuum-seal "' jars. 

Very pretty and interesting booklet free 
for post-card request, 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


Branches from Coast to Coast. 
> da 


TREE 

KODAK FILM Finished Promptly by Experts. 
Vel - One roll developed and twelve unmounted 
Ox Pri: ts from best negatives, returne| 

+ Highest Grade Worx. 


Kodaks and 
10N 


} ings 
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postpaid, 50c with 
Write for Prices and Sample print. 
ROBERT JOHNSTON, 

Supplies, Expert Photo-Finishing, 
orth Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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WITH JULIET IN 
ENGLAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


rooms available. They were very comfortable and 
furnished quaintly with many odd 
pieces of old mahogany, the walls adorned with 
curious ancient prints and engravings. 

‘*Will this room do for you and Agnes, do you 
think?” asked Mrs. Robeson, turning to Diantha 
as the landlady left them alone for a moment in one 
of the upper rooms. ‘Will the view compensate 
for the two flights of stairs?” 

“*I should say it would,” agreed Diantha rap- 
turously, gazing out over the blue waters of Tor 
Bay, dancing under a brilliant burst of the fitful 
April sunshine characteristic of the place and the 
season. 

So it was settled, and in a few hours the party 
was established at ‘‘ Hawthorn Villa,” congratulat- 


ing themselves on having so easily found quarters | 


near the beach and the promenade, yet suffi- 
ciently withdrawn to include the pleasures of lawn 
and garden, a tennis-court, and a private lane lead- 
ing to riches of woodland such as only South Devon 
knows. 

“It’s lovely here,” sighed Diantha; ‘‘and yet, 
with it all, my restless soul yearns for one thing 
more. Why, why must the American mail be a 
whole day late?” 

‘High seas, no doubt. Here comes the postman 
—for the last time today,” and Mrs. Robeson 
laughed as Agnes jumped up. 


Diantha made a rush across their sitting-room, | 


and even Mrs. Barnes stirred eagerly in her chair, 
and sat up straight at the sound of an exclamation 
of joy in the hall. The girls came back beaming, 
Diantha hanging over Agnes’s shoulder, ready to 
pounce on her own letters. 

**One, two, three for Mrs. Barnes, four for Mrs. 
Robeson, and one for Diantha,” briskly announced 
Agnes, retaining a half-dozen for herself, at which 
Diantha gazed enviously. But when she saw her 
own bulky one, her name in big, black letters like 
newspaper headlines, she colored richly, and 
ceased to deplore the delay and scantincess of the 
American mail. 


V 


“THE first letter! How wonderfully good it 

looks,”’ cried Juliet, seizing the envelope 
which bore her own name in a certain familiar 
handwriting. ‘Two minutes later she was upstairs 
in her own room with the door locked. Smiling, 
she read the first few lines—then lifted her hand to 
dash away the quick tears their tenderness drew. 
‘*Dear old boy,” she murmured, ‘‘ you do miss us, 
don’t you?—lightly as you put it.” 

She read on more solu, then the smiles came 
back. Anthony’s whimsical treatment of the situ- 
ation was reassuring, even though she could read 
between the lines. 

‘*We approached the house on our return, Roger 
and I,” he wrote, ‘‘as if we expected to find a 
powder magazine inside with a fuse lit, but meant 
to face it out heroically. I don’t suppose you 
know, do you, — how that house lee without 
you init? In the first place a deadly silence envel- 
oped the interior. A painful order characterized 
it. I promptly jerked two chairs out of place, and 
threw down the evening paper on the floor, to give 
things a habitable look. Why will you little women 
insist on having every corner of a house immacu 
late before you go away? I vow that house had 
had its hands and face washed, its hair combed 
and aclean frock on, so we positively didn’t know 
it when we saw it. 

‘*Roger put up a tremendous bluff. He strolled 
nonchalantly in, cast his hat and overcoat aside, 
and picked out the most comtortable spot in the 
room in which to read his evening paper. As he 
read he began to whistle. I said nothing, but I 
noticed the old chap didn’t keep it up. He inter 
rupted himself in the middle of the fourth bar 
with some inane observation, a remark quite 
without point. 

‘“*Mary McKaim—bless her soul—had got up 
the most stupendous dinner for us. I tell you, 
Mary understands when her charges want a rich 
and juicy beefsteak, three inches thick and broiled 
toa turn—grilled, as I suppose you will have to say 
over there. But the steak wasn’t the only item 
not much. She began with one of those soups of 
hers, and went on through a lot of her special 
frills to the steak, which she served piping. 


ox 


‘Roger and I ate valiantly, and we talked en- 
thusiastically about how smoothly we had suc- 
ceeded in getting your caravel started. Afterward 
Mary McKaim brought us our coffee by the fire 
in the living-room. Roger made a few spurts of 
conversation—mostly all of the same character. 
‘They’re pretty me out at sea by this time,’ he 
would observe heavily. ‘Got a fine night for the 
first one on shipboard,’ I would respond cheerfully, 
upon which Roger would get up and moon over to 
the window to confirm my statement. 

‘*Well, it came to be bedtime at last, though we 
put it off as late as we could. I used my customary 
precaution in filling up the furnace for the night 
not to wake the children with the racket, you 
know! On our way upstairs I caught Roger 
taking a look in at the nursery. We said good- 
night at the door of his room as hilariously as a 
couple of boys. And then he shut his door, and I 


| went on- into the blue-and-white room and shut 


| mine. 


Somehow I never heard a hollower sound 
than the shutting of those two doors. 

‘Next morning—but confound it!—I’m_ not 
going to keep a journal after this style. I’m go- 
ing to work like a dog these five months— work 
so hard I’Jl earn my vacation. Then, Julie——” 

And from this point to the close of the letter— 
one pregnant paragraph—Anthony told his wife 


| that which a man writes for no ether eyes, because 


he writes it from a full heart. 


VI 


ws H, TO be in England, now that April’s 

there!’” sighed Rachel Barnes, stopping at 
a five-barred gate in the hedgerow to gaze out 
across the daisy-starred meadows, plowed fields 
glowing redly, ‘and stretches of vividly-greening 
forest, to the distant blue sea. She was accom- 
panied by Mr. Joseph Wilton, the middle-aged 


gentleman who had restored Diantha’s glove. He | 
had turned out to be a fellow-boarder at ‘‘Haw- | 


thorn Villa,” and his ioneliness in exile from his 
family in the attempt to regain his health, broken 
bv severe business strain, had recommended him 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 





Every hostess knows what) 44 annoyance it is to herself 


and her guests when thésalt gets clogged in the 
shakers. a 
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That’s the trick of ordinagy Salt in damp weather. 


haking, pounding and poking 
filled with 


Never any necessity for 
the salt shakers if they a 
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SHAKER SALT 


7 


Always Dry—Always Flows Freely. 


- a 


t 
Not alone in convenience, but in purity, fine grain and 
superior flavor,Shaker Salt excels all other brands of 
salt. 5 


Its dazzling whiteness proclaims its purity. You can’t 
buy Shaker Salt in bags or in bulk. 





It comes to you in an air-tight, germ-proof box which 
preserves its purity and flavor—-protects it fromthe dust, 
dirt, odors and moisture which contaminate bag salt. 
This handy box is made of paraffin-coated pure wood 
fibre and has a patent, spout for filling salt shakers 
quickly without bother of waste. 


i 
We want every housewife in America to test Shaker 
Salt at our expense and we make this liberal offer: 


Sample Free For a Postal 


Just send your own and your grocer’s name and address 
on a postal and we will send you Free, postpaid, a gen- 
erous sample of Shaker Salt in a miniature carton (which 
is also a miniature salt shaker) a double-value Coupon 
to apply on a Genuine Cut-Glass Salt Shaker and an 
interesting book that will tell you some things you need 
to know about salt. | This sample will show you the 
great superiority of Shaker Salt over “just ordinary salt.” 
Won't you try it? 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Station 8 St. Clair, Mich. 


Makers of the only 
Salt in the World 
above 99 per cent 
pure. Proved best 
by Government test. 











Save Shaker Salt 
Con fot a Cute. 
alt Shaker.» 
‘ ; . by 5 
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June 


Dressmaking 


When making garments for 
summer wear, the exact- 
ing follower of fashion 
finds the truest expression 
of her ideals of comfort, 
usefulness and beauty in 


This dainty Hydegrade fabric 
has charmed a nation of care- 


ful dressers by its wonderfully 
close approach to 


silk. Pos- 

sesses the rich finish of expen- 

sive taffeta, the delicate swish 

and rustle, but wears three times 

as long. Far superior for lining 

purposes, petticoats, founda- 

tions for light dress goods, etc. 

Obtainable at lining counters in 150 shades ; 

36 inches wide, 40c. yard. See Hycegrade 

trade-mark on selvage. 
Ready-Made Petticoats 

of Heatherbloom Taffeta are stylish, light, 

serviceable. At ready-to-wear departments in 
50 shades — $2.50 and up. 

The genuine bear this label stitched 
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in the waistband of each. 
If not at your dealer's write us. 
Samples and booklet free 


A. G. HYDE & 6ONS, 
361-363 Broadway, New York. 
Makers of 


(hydegrade 


Textiles 





















To Have a Pretty Figure 


WEAR THE 


De Bevoise 


Brassiere 


_ The close-fitting, bust-support- 
ing corset cover. 

Made of fine batiste, lace 
trimmed and lightly boned. 

It is shaped to fit the figure per- 
fectly, confining the bust within 
the corset without undue pressure. 

At the back one side crosses 
over the other and a tape fast- 





No. 1906—Same as cut. . 
$1.00each, Finer qual- ened at the lower edge is 


Oe ED SO, TO. brought around and tied in front, 
eae perfect fit. The whole effect is to accentuate 
a round tapering waist and a smooth, trim figure. 


The De Bevoise 
COMBINATION 


Brassiere 
Three garments in one: does away with 
all gathers ; fits without a wrinkle around 
the waist and over the bips; easily 
adjusted. 

A full circular French Pantalon, bias- 
cut, is attached to rassiere, formin 
a most unique effect of corset cover ai 
skirt combined, giving smoothness of fit 
never obtained before. Made of finest 
nainsook elegantly trimmed with lace 
and embroidery. 

An Undergarment of Beauty, Comfort 
and Fashion, unexcelled. 

Sizes 36 to 46 inches bust measure; 
length from waist, 23, 25 or 27 inches. 

Sold at all leading stores 

We would like to send you our 
fully illustrated catalog, showing 
all the different styles and just how they are worn. It 
is free upon request, 


Chas. R. De Bevoise Co., Dept. D, Newark, N. J. 


“Baby Go Wif You?” 


No trouble to take baby anywhere — 
in the crowded street—on the cars — 
in crowded stores—if you have an 


Oriole Go-Basket 


May be taken on arm or lap. Wheels 
out of sight — can't soil clothes. May 
be changed from go-cart to 





Patented 
No. 6—Same as cut. 
$3.00 each. Finer qual- 
ity, $4.50 and $6.00. 








Weighs either High Chair, Jumper or 
only Bassinet in three seconds. In- 
7 lbs. 


dorsed by leading physicians. 
Send for Free filustrated 
Booklet telling how to ob- 
tain Go-Basket on approval. 


a, The Withrow Mfg. Co. 


TT Elm 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Baby Outfits and Patterns 


Send for my new illustrated catalog de- 
scribing in detail articles for baby. Save 
yourself Time, Money and Worry by letting 
a nurse of long experience assist you. My set 
of 35 long or 25 short patterns with full direc- 
tions for making, materials to be used, etc., 
only 25 cents. Helps and Hints to Expectant 
Mothers and 25 ct. coupon free. 


Mrs, Ella James, 77 Weiting St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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to the consideration of his fellow-countrymen. 
Agnes and Diantha both took a strong liking to 
him, and the elder women soon recognized him 
for the cultured and companionable gentleman he 
was. Rachel especially found him a congenial 
comrade for the walks of daily increasing length 
she was in duty bound to take 

**It’s all very fascinating,”’ she now added, “‘ but 


| I seem to miss something, I don’t know what.” 





whom he had never seen before. 


“‘Perhaps it’s food,” suggested Mr. Wilton 
practically. ‘‘I’ve observed that same yearning 
expression in the faces of typhoid convalescents 
on now. And by all that’s fortunate, here we 


are at the door of one of those charming old houses | 


where they serve afternoon tea.” 
He knocked at the door of a queer little stone 


cottage, perched upon the very crest of the hill he | 
ad been ascending, and close | 
As the door | 


and Mrs. Barnes 
by the ruin of an ancient windmill. 
opened and he looked into the pleasant face of the 
oung woman who kept the house, a ripple of 
aughter from behind her, suggesting the amuse- 
ment of several people not unfamiliar, made him 
turn to his companion with the announcement: 
“As I live, they've found out this spot, too. I 
thought I enjoyed a monopoly of it.” 

“*Not find this place—with the old windmill to 
challenge us from miles away?” said Mrs. Robe- 
son, smiling up at them from her place close by the 


singing kettle on the hob. At the table, neatly 
spread with a snowy lunch-cloth, sat Agnes pour- 
ing tea. Diantha, on the other side, was consum- 


ing thin slices of bread and butter. At sight of Mrs. 
Barnes she jumped up to give her her own chair, 
made a requisition for a fresh infusion of tea, and 
handed plates and bread and butter with the 


cately creamlike flavor of any yet found in Devon, 


ax 


‘What a fascinating little room this is,” ob- 
served Mrs. Barnes, looking about it with interest, 
after the wants of the inner woman had been sup- 
plied. 

The ceiling was barely high enough to allow Mr. 
Wilton’s five feet ten of height to stand upright. 
The two casement windows looked out through 
embrasures eighteen inches thick. The bare floor 
had been rubbed till it shone marvelously. The 
iron of the fireplace was black as a raven’s wing, 
the brass crane which swung above it was brilliant 
with a thousand polishings. The prints upon the 
walls, yellow with time, drew Mr. Wilton to 
inspect them with his eyeglass. As he was talking 
with the owner about them, plainly with an eye to 
purchase if it could be effected, Agnes, by the 
window, announced a change in the weather. 

‘‘Here’s an April shower. It’s beginning 
already, and there’s a cloud black as midnight 
fairly racing up the sky.” 

The party settled down to wait. The little 
kitchen grew dark as twilight, and the black cloud 
brought with it a furious burst of rain. At the very 
moment that it became a deluge a rush of footsteps 
was heard outside, a confusion of voices, and the 
low-hung door swung open. A little flock of five 
people, panting and shaking the drops from their 
garments, invaded the room. Four sturdily-built 
ladies, with fresh, high-colored faces, followed by 
one still more sturdily-built young man, filled the 
room to repletion. 

‘Sorry to intrude upon you,” declared the 
leading lady briskly. ‘‘It’s a pity that the house is 
so small, isn’t it?” 

‘*Please don’t mind in the least,’”” Mrs. Robeson 
said cordially. ‘*Won’t you come over by the fire? 
We’ve had our tea and are just waiting to go till 
the storm clears.” 

‘We don’t call this a storm, you know,” an- 
swered one of the invading party promptly. ‘‘It’s 
merely a bit of an April shower, isn’t it? It will be 
fine again, presently, I’m sure.” 

The Americans grouped themselves, neverthe- 
less, by the window, leaving the table by the fire 
for the use of the others. The Englishwomen 
talked unremittingly to each other. The Amer- 
icans, in low voices, occupied themselves with the 
attempt to converse on safe subjects without seem- 
ing to watch the tea-drinkers, and to show what- 
soever friendliness appeared appropriate under 
the circumstances. The ladies of the other party 
responded politely enough to whatever was now 
and then PB wenn P tothem. But the Englishman 
failed to rise to the occasion. 


ox 


[his old windmill out here,” began Mr. 
Wilton genially, cans himself touching elbows 
with the young man in knickerbockers, ‘‘is a won- 
derfully picturesque old ruin. Have you any idea 
of its age?” 

The young man stared. 
he replied. 

The Virginian’s eye twinkled. 

“It’s not known, I think,”’ observed one of the 
ladies, pouring a large quantity of milk into a cup 
of very strong tea. ‘‘I should think it would be 
several hundred years—five, perhaps—quite that.” 

Mr. Wilton pursued the subject with her until it 
was exhausted, which occurred very soon. Then 
he returned to the young man. 

**I notice some plucky bathers, down at the 
shore, have already begun the season. The water 
must be very cold yet.” 

“Rather,” said the young man, looking out of 
the doorway by which he stood, teacup in hand. 
For an instant Mr. Wilton’s joyous eye met that 
of Diantha. Then he, too, looked outdoors. 
**The storm is about over,” he declared. 

In ten minutes more his party were outside, 
splashing along a streaming lane. ‘‘I’d rather 
swim home,” asseverated Diantha, ‘‘than huddle 
up any longer in a six-by-nine room with a party 
of clams. If all Englishmen are like that ' 

But Agnes took up the defensive for the sex. 
‘*They’re not, at all,”’ she asserted. ‘I’ve met a 
goodly number, and they were simply delightful. 
That youth just now was very much disconcerted 
at being crowded into that small room with a party 
of strangers. He was shy and awkward—he 
didn’t mean to be rude.” 

‘*Oh, it was a frightful situation for him, wasn’t 
it?” Diantha’s tone was so scornful it made the 
others laugh. ‘‘With four women to protect him 
he was forced to wait out a storm and drink a cup 
of tea in the same room with five other people 
His mother—or 


or 


‘*Er—no, I haven’t,” 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “ Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. 


The Kubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. 
should be without it. 





A Word to Mothers: 


ressive dealer may say. 





No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 523,988 — 550,233 


Made Now For 
LADIES AND MISSES 
In All Sizes 


Sold at dry goods stores. 


Circulars with pric 
Manufactured by 


ant Shirt 


No child 
It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal toa great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. ‘lake no other, 
no matter what any unpr 
doesn’t keep it write to us. 
the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
all the world. 
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he Kubens Shirt has gladdene 
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We want it accessible to 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies 
and misses as well as infants from birth to any age. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and ali silk to fit from birth 
to any age. 
list, free. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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fastidious buyer. The styles 


foot. 


tastefully and economically shod. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS 


11 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 


RICE HUTCHINS 
Gi) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY | Gi 





Our footwear for women — is the kind indeed 


which appeals to the discriminating and 
invariably 
have graceful lines which please the eye. 
The lasts are scientifically correct, insuring 
ease and grace and shapeliness to 
We've been family footwear makers 
for over 40 years. As a result, wearers of 
Rice & Hutchins’ Shoes are comfortably, 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 


Our ‘‘ Family Footwear 
Catalogue’’ is free. 
Write for it to-day. 









the All America 


Street Pump 
‘*Chic” last 
Patent Colt 
Dull Calf 
Russia Calf 


$3.50 


25c extra when sent 
by mail or express 
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AND FURNISHINGS 
furnishing every article of dress. 
novelties in every department. 
wear than any other establishment. 


Department for filling orders by mail. 
Address Dept. 1 





Boys’ Summer Suits 


We provide completely for boys, girls and infants, 
Broad assortments, original creations, exclusive 
We originate, produce and retail more children’s 


Write for Our Summer Catalogue, mailed to any 
address upon receipt of 4 cts. in stamps. 


60-62 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores — no agents 


Special 











A Perfect Figure to Every Lady 


WHO WEARS A 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 








Ladies who have worn this garment are No Hooks 
anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- No Clasps 
trations tell what space does not allow us No Eyelets 
to print. The Back View shows the man- No Strings 
ner of adjustment; try the position. It will No Heavy 
naturally throw your chest forward, Steels 
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shoulders back 

and cause you 

to stand 

erect — thus 

broadening N 

the chest, C 

expanding \ 
’ 


the lungs and 
strengthening 
the heart and 


stomach. ’ 
i PA 


$1.00 Ask your 
denies for SAHLIN 
$1.50 It is your guarantee 
against unsatisfactory 
substitutes. If he cannot supply you, 
send us your order with dealer's name. 
Two styles: high or low bust. Made 
in corset sateen, white or drab, also 
white summer netting. Best grade 
$1.50; medium $1.00. Postage 
prepaid. Give bust and waist 
measure and length of waist from 
arm-pit to waist line. Write for inter- 

esting catalogue. Free. 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY 
1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 
| 100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, “* Wedding Etiquette,"” FREE. 


| J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
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Style 209. Sizes 18 to 30 (white only) 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


A dainty underwaist for ladies. Straight front, girdle body and 
corset cover effect at top, beautifully trimmed with torchon lace. 
“Double Ve" Stocking Supporter Attachment over the shoulder 
Also Puff Bust Waists for Growing Girls _ 
CHILDREN’S, STYLE 99A,ageltol4 . . . 50 Cents 
MISSES’, STYLE 199,ageizto18... . . 75 Cents 
Descriptive Catalogue free. For sale everywhere 


The C.N.ChadwickCo.,4th Av. & Baltic St.,Brooklyn,N.Y- | 
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The Wise Woman 


is every bit as solicitous about a man’s comfort 
in dress as about the food that he eats. Every 
woman who buys underwear for a man will } | 
thank us by-and-by for introducing to her 
TRADE MARE 


Ms 4 Ad 


REG.U.8. PAT. OFF. 


Summer Underwear 

It lets the body breathe by ventilating it through 
the holes in the fabric. 

It cools the body by admitting fresh air to it in 
one continuous current. 

It cleanses the body by expelling offensive 
odors through the air-spaces. 

It dries the body and the garment as well by 
flooding them with air. 


Ask for ‘Recthadt” at your favorite store and 


insist on seeing the script label in every garment. 
Decline positively to take any substitute. No other 
fabric is Vike it. If your dealer does not sell it, write 
for free sample of the fabric and our deeply inter- 


esting booklet “ INSIDE INFORMATION.” 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
15 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N.Y. 























Its White ~Very 
White Here 





VERY woman owes it to herself to 
know Canfield’s ‘‘Snowyte’’ if she 
wants to enjoy real “dress shield com- 
fort” in warm weather. It is the ideal 
summer shield. Itis so light and incon- 
spicuous that it can be worn with the 
sheerest and daintiest lingerie waists. 
In Canfield’s ‘‘Snowyte”’ we have reached 
the acme of dress shield perfection. They 
can be thoroughly was! and ironed, thus 
assuring at all times a sweet, clean condition, 
with the snowy whiteness still unimpaired. 
In short — their usefulness does not cease 
with their newness. 


lf you cannot get them at your store, 
write us. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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SHARPEN 
YOUR 
OWN 
SCISSORS 


~ ANYBODY 
© CAN DOIT. 


No more Dull Scissors in your home when you have a 


. 
Harvey Scissors Sharpener 
(Patented.) 
Does the work in one minute — keeps shears in per- 
fect order —adaptable to all sizes—makes old 
Shears cut like new—cannot get out of order — 
always ready for use — works on scientific princi- 
ples — retains original bevel edge perfectly— noth- 
ing like it ever known — pays for itself in one day. 
Great seller for agents. Price25c. Sold by 
dealers and by mail. 


HARVEY NOVELTY COMPANY 
Belasco Theater Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

























Eyes 





* Easy to find when dressing. Impossible to | 
in the py wee dressed. Meet all the requirements 
of thewell-gowned. /deal for plackets. 
Back It’s all in the Triangle. | 
PEET’S 0m: EYES 
INVISIBLE 
Never open of themselves like 
common eyes—never stretch and 
tearlike silk loops. \W ill not rust. 
Sold by all stores or by mail— AZ 
any size— white orblack. 2 doz. 
— oc, with Spring Hooks 
Oc. Sold only in envelopes. 
PEET BROS., Dept. I, Phila., Pa. _J 
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| man we met at the cottage. 


| afternoon tea. 
| does he—hanging shivering on the brink? A dash 


| did take c-courage at the last. 
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WITH JULIET IN 
ENGLAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


| his aunt—fixed his cup of tea and came clear over 


to the door to hand it to him—I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes. Why wasn’t he dancing around 
with the teacups and the bread and butter, and 
handing the sugar-bowl and asking ‘one lump’? 
as he ought to have been? That would have aiken 
his mind off himself and relieved his shyness.” 

“*You are pretty hard on the poor youngster,” 
said Mr. Wilton, his eyes showing his appreciation 
of the girl’s putting of the case, but his face sober. 
“Don’t you recognize the fact that our party was 
rather overwhelming ?” 

**Not at all. We were five to his five.” 

**But such a different five. Come, how did 
those Englishwomen look to you, Miss Gilbert ?” 

**Now, Agnes, please don’t leave all the fierce 
things for me to say,” begged Diantha. ‘‘ You 
know you noticed how their skirts hung!” 

“I’m afraid I did,” smiled Agnes. ‘But if I 
could see my own dear, frail, little mother take a 
tramp hi: e this, as those ladies did, I’d be quite 
willing to have her exchange her pretty, trailing, 
gray silk gowns for their rough, short skirts and 
unattractive blouses.” 

Diantha quite unexpectedly fell silent, for 
Agnes’s voice had taken on a tender note the other 
girl understood and sympathized with; the loss of 
her own mother at an early age had been and still 
was something which she felt could never be made 
up. But Mr. Wilton stirred her up again with in- 


| tent to dispel the little shadow which had fallen 


upon her sunshiny face. 

“We may have been five to the Englishman’s 
five,”’ he said, ‘‘ but as I assert, such a different five 
—four, anyhow—that it was small wonder it dis- 
concerted him. Next time he sees you you’ll find 
he turns red. And he’s likely to see you often, for 
I’ve encountered him several times already.” 


ox 


This prediction was soon verified. 


Only next 


| morning Agnes Gilbert, looking down from her 


window as she brushed her hair before the glass 
close by, called to Diantha, who was still half 


| asleep among her pillows: 


‘*Come here, quick, Di! MHere’s our early 
morning swimmer, and I believe it’s the English- 

Diantha plunged out of bed, pushing her curly 
locks out of her eyes. She aan interestedly over 
Agnes’s shoulder. ‘‘It certainly is! 
we recognize him yesterday and tell him how much 
we enjoyed seeing him wheel down to the beach 
every morning, with that bath-towel hung around 
his neck? It might have made him like us. How 
rugged he looks—fully strong enough to hand about 
He doesn’t mince matters much, 


into that little shelter, a run down the beach 
there he goes—there—there—splash!—it’s all 
over! Oh, what fun! I should like to try it!” 

Something in Diantha’s tone made Agnes look 
at her with sudden anxiety. ‘‘My dear child, 
don’t get such an absurd idea in your head,” she 
warned. ‘*The bathing season doesn’t begin here 
until well into June.” 

Diantha said nothing more. But she surrepti 
tiously made a purchase at one of ‘Torquay’s shops 

a purchase which caused the saleswoman to stare. 
Next morning when Agnes first opened her eyes 
she was surprised to find Diantha already up. 

‘*I’m just going for a breath of fresh air,’ an 
nounced that young person from the corner of the 
room least observable from the bed. ‘Two minutes 
later she had slipped out of the room. 

Agnes arose wondering, for Diantha was prone 
to morning naps, and went to the window to see 


| which way this new enthusiasm might be going 


to take her friend. She beheld Diantha crossing 


the lawn somewhat oddly clad in the long ulster | 
| which she had worn while on shipboard. She 


wore no hat and she walked very rapidly, look- 


ing neither to right nor left, and making straight | 


for the gate, the road, and the beach below. 
Agnes gasped. ‘‘I do believe that crazy child is 
going to do it!” 
It became rapidly evident that she was. She 


| ran down to the water’s edge, slipped out of the 
ulster, and revealed herself trimly attired in a | 


bathing-suit of dark blue. For a moment she 
stood hesitating, then plunged boldly in. Agnes 
shivered in sympathy. She was relieved to note 
that Diantha did not linger heroically in the icy 
water, but having gone under once, head and all, 
promptly waded out and seized upon her ulster. 


or 


At this unfortunate moment the young English- 
man came into view, briskly cycling down to the 
beach. Agnes saw him turn his head toward the 
fellow-bather at the edge of the water struggling 
with the ulster, but at that distance, she told her- 
self, Diantha’s soaked head might have been a 
boy’s, and the ulster itself had a masculine cut. 


Diantha, down on the shore, bent over the rub- | 


bers she had brought, finding it difficult to insert 
in them her wet, stockinged feet. She had but 
just risen to an erect posture when the Englishman 
came out of his shelter and ran down the stretch of 
beach. He met Diantha precisely in the middle. 

“‘Water jolly cold?” he called, to the girl’s 
amazement. 

““Y_ves, but it’s f-fine!” she answered in her 
sweet, girl’s voice, and the young man oo 
dead. The next instant he had turned a violent 
red, and mumbled, “‘Sorry, but 1 thought you——” 
It was quite indistinguishable what he thought. 
He dashed on down the beach. Diantha gave one 
flashing look after him, then she sped away up 
to the house. 

Agnes threw open her door. 


” 


meeting on the beach had caused her something like 


distress. 


Diantha flung her a look. Her brilliant eyes, 


| from under a wet tangle of curly hair, were full of a 


wild merriment, her pretty mouth was one bewil- 
derment of expressions. ‘‘It wasn’t b-bad at all!” 
she asseverated, her teeth chattering. ‘‘ B-but it 
W-wading in was 
so s-slow! But I wouldn’t have m-missed meeting 
the Englishman! He—he—he—t-took me for a 
b-boy—and was quite human! He said, ‘Water 
jolly c-cold?’ But when I answered with a fem- 
inine shriek, he—you should have s-seen his 


| £-£-f-ace! It was worth p-plunging into the Arctic 


Ocean!” 
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The Vacation 
Wardrobe 


for women and children should include 
one or two dresses of 


American Printing Company’s Fabrics 


because no other material will endure so much hard wear, 
frequent washing and strong sunshine. These fabrics repay 
the labor of careful making, because their soft but brilliant 
colors are sun-proof and soap proof, while their substan- 
tial texture resists even the hard wear of out-door sports. 


American Indigos are dyed with Pure Indigo. 
American Blacks with Aniline Black. 
American Reds and Clarets with absolutely Pure Dyes. 






Trade-mark in Ked, White 
and Blue on Gold. 


The new Gingham styles are especially desirable for 
vacation wear. Printed in rich colors, they show the same 
patterns and rival in prettiness and durability the cele- 
brated fine Scotch Ginghams. 


The American Printing Company have been makers 
of printed fabrics for fifty years, and have the 
largest facilities in the world for the pro- 
duction of printed fabrics. ‘Their 
Fall River plant turns out enough 
printed cloth every 62 days to 
reach around the world. 





American Printing Com- 
pany fabrics are made in over 
three thousand patterns and 
are sold in all retail dry 
goods and department 
stores throughout the 
United States. 


American Printing 

Company 
Fall River Mass. 
WHOLESALE ONLY 





"On the Seashore" 





Buying a Piano 


HEN you buy a piano you find plenty 
of questions arising to confuse you; 
style, finish, make, etc. Each comes 
up for consideration; it should. 
Some of these questions can be dismissed 
quickly and others of them can be avoided. 
The question of style is generally settled 
'in favor of the upright piano; it has been proven to be the correct 
shape. Wood and finish are easily decided upon. 
Avoid the question of grades; buy from a factory that makes only 
| one grade; the best. 
The Crown Piano is the same always, everywhere; it knows no 
variation in quality ; even time cannot alter its exquisite tone. 
Nearly forty years of severe tests have proved this. The piano 
that lasts. 
Let us tell you where to look for the good points in a piano. 


Send for catalogue K. 
Geo. P. Bent 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


THOMSON’S 
“GLOVE-FIT TING” 


CORSETS 
















“You little wild | 
Westerner!” she began reproachfully, for the 






They are called ‘‘ Glove-Fitting ’’ because they 
fit as well and feel as comfortable 
as a fine kid glove 


















































This Trade Mark 


is always on the end of the 
Ostermoor Mattress. Don’t get 
caught by an imitation. This is 
the only mattress for sweltering 
nights. Test it. Your 
money back if you're 
not satisfied after 

a month’s 
trial. 











































want to know 
more about it— 


Send for Our 
Free Book 


“The Test of Time,”’ and learn exactly how this 
dust-proof, damp-proof, moth-proof, vermin- 
proof mattress is 














made—and name of 

MATTRESSES COST the nearest dealer 

Express Charges Prepaid | who sells it, or how 

you may buy of us, 

48. Ot, ute, * nae $15. 14 express paid, when 

ft in J 35 Ibs. 11 no dealer can sup- 

oe j yd ° ii ply. Write to-day. 

2 ft. 6 im. wide, 25 Ibs. 8. Ostermoor & Co. 
In two parts 50c, extra. 

New York 








Canada: Alaska Feather& DownCo,,Ltd.,Montreal 


























Mountain “*: 
Ice Cream Freezer 


Not the troublesome kind that tires you 
out before the freezing's done. 

A simple device with the wonderful 
triple motion J nina oy that cuts the 
freezing time down to half what other 
freezers take. Makes the finest ice 
cream you ever tasted. 


A FREE BOOK 


“*Frozen Dainties”’ 


Describes many delicious concep- 

tions that are healthful and re- 

freshing — delicious ice cream, 

cooling sherbets, sparkling water 

ices. Remember, it’s FREE, 
Write To-day. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
F Nashua, N. H. 




























Fulton Folding 
Go-Cart 


Recognized everywhere as the best 
for service, comfort and durability. 
Only Go- Cart which permits = 
fectly comfortable reclining 
sition. Can be instantly fol ed 
and carried in hand or suit 
case. The Fulton Patented 
swinging seat with spring 
device prevents all jar, 
Perfectly balanced— 
cannot tip over. 
All metal parts 
oxidized, wood 
highly polished 
\ —wheels rust 
»roof and rub- 
er tired. Fold- 
ing pouch on 
foot board. 
Send for ptated 
descriptive boo 
Ask your dealer to show you the Fulton 
Folding Go-Cart. If he does not handle them 
send us his name and we will refer you to our 
nearest dealer. Do not accept substitute. Petded 


FULTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
36 Fulton Street CHICAGO, iLL. 





| A GIRL WIDOW IN THE 





GREAT SOUTHWEST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


cattle. Margaret Carrol looked down at it, and, 
tenderfoot as she was, had sense to know that a 
fortune—in this arid land—lay in that clear glimpse 
of living water between those two gray rocks. She 
marked possession, rode over to the near-by ranch 
where ike was to find some one to lay the 
boundaries, and the next day the ranchman 
surveyor, with a bit of a Mexican boy and 
Margaret herself to help him, ran the lines and set 
forth her quarter-section the one hundred and 
sixty acres to which a homestead is limited, 
and which contained the priceless spring. 

Then she went back to Packsaddle and the baby, 
to bring over her few belongings. 
beginning of the rainy season in New Mexico; and 
the young homesteader went against everybody’s 
advice by deciding, with independence, to live in 
a tent till she could pay for a cabin. 

a 

Providence—or the weather—was with the 
widow and the orphan; the rains held off that year 
till it almost seemed as though there were to be 
none. The homesteader was thoroughly comfort- 
able in her well-ditched tent, with freighters’ 
wagons passing on the trail in to and out from the 


| railroad almost daily, so that she could send for 


| what she needed. 


One of these wagons brought 
her a blessing in disguise—a man too drunk to 
travel farther with them safely, whom they put off, 
not unkindly, with his bed and outfit, at the spring. 
Margaret had early got over her Eastern horror of 
a drunken man, regarding him more as one would 
a sick person; so she had them lay this poor fellow 
in the shade, and later sent to him the little Mexi- 


| can boy, who was helping her out, with a cup of 


| strong coffee. 





He was a German, who could speak 
only a little broken English; he had been practi- 
cally robbed of three years’ wages by the big cattle 
company which controlled most of the range south 
of Margaret; and her reward came when it trans 
pired that the man was an expert tank and wind- 
mill hand. 

For the brave creature almost from the first had 
been cherishing certain plans—the outgrowth of her 
observation of the needs of this country, and her 
training as the daughter of a prosperous farmer 
of the Middle States. ‘The West pays high for 
farm products, and would gladly take four times 
as much as it gets of them. That soil—with water 
—raises such vegetables as the East knows little 
about. The young homesteader believed that her 
well would furnish water sufficient for irrigation, 
and she meant to raise small fruits and vegetables, 
while she had already begun to feel the necessity 
for a tank to water the horses of passing freighters, 
and an occasional flock or herd. This trail-side 
watering of sheep, cattle and horses pays very well. 
Many herds in this part of the country must 
certainly come down past her; a ‘‘dry drive” it 
had always been; her spring was the only water 
of size upon the trail for sixty miles; it would 
mean not less than ten dollars a day if she could 
be prepared to water them. 

Great luck? Such opportunities are ope a uP 
continually all over that Western country. 
the first herds came down on that small Pousehald 
before they had anything but a poor little mud 
tank, to which they had troughed the water. They 
helped out by carrying; once the Mexican boy and 
Margaret carried buckets and cans of water all 
night, while her perspiring German worked with 
might and main at blasting out and enlarging the 


It was near the 





spring, ready for the big stone-cemented tank. She | 


used to say to herself, when she went to bed with 
every fibre of her body humming like a violin 
string: ‘‘This isn’t any harder than basket-ball, 
and it means a great deal more.” 


ox 


Poor Schwartzkopf, the German, never ceased | 


to be grateful. The sweet young Frau could speak 
his own tongue; she had taken him in when he 
was robbed, shamed and in despair, drunk and 
stone-broke; and there was nothing he would not 
have attempted for her. He told her of a windmill 
which the big company had bought, installed, and 
then refused to pay for, because the 
to pump suddenly sank and disappeared, as some 
times happens in this soil and formation. 

For an hour Margaret thought and calculated, 
her head in her hands, the door shut. Then she 
arose, borrowed a wagon from her ranchman 
neighbor, and she and Schwartzkopf hauled the 
windmill down, without saying a word to anybody 
—they couldn’t—there isn’t time in that country 
of terrible distances and sharp exigencies. But she 
was averaging ten dollars a day income from the 
water, and she had a hundred and fifty dollars on 
hand to pay for that ravished windmill by the time 
it was set up. Then Schwartzkopf went to work 
on the big tank, and two Mexicans were got to help 
him. 

Everybody advised the young newcomer against 
the large investment (it was taking nearly all that 
the water earned) for the sake of holding a trade 
which could last but a little while, and might cease 
very soon. But Margaret had not forgotten her 
irrigation project; that was to be eventually the 
solid basis of her living; and as the well was hold- 
ing out bravely, responding to every blast and 
excavation with an increased flow of water, she 
believed that everything she was now putting in 
could be used for the later purpose. 

As a matter of fact, the ood went down that 
trail for months, and after that the big well became 
a regular sheep-watering place; so that Margaret 
must have made from that source alone five thou- 
sand dollars in two years, all of which, outside of 
a simple living—and once her grub-stake loan was 

aid back—went into improvements. Buildings? 

o indeed. After she helped the German to get 
his money from the big company, and he went on 
—to spend or lose it, as they generally do out there, 
in the nearest large town— Margaret got a Mexi- 
can family to occupy the dugout he had built for 
himself. Man ond eile were both good workers. 
Juan felled the tall pine trees on the slope above 
the spring, peeled, prepared and notched deem, and 
being still without a wagon, he and his young em- 
ployer dragged them down at the saddle-horn, 
cow-puncher fashion, and laid up her first log. 
cabin. Eighteen by twenty- five feet it was, divided 
into two rooms by a partition. 

And Margaret had a home of her own! Surely 
never was queen happier than she was in that little 
log-cabin—the home she herself had wrested, 
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~ A SCOURING SOAP 
- XMETAL POLISH 
| AGLASS CLEANER 
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The Only Refrigerator that 
is FREE of Breeding Places 


for Disease Germs. 


Porcelain Ware, 
ness, no corners, 


moulded in one piece, 
cracks or crevices. 





- 60 Days r ree Trial 


oh" Monroe’ 


The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments of solid, snow-white, unbreakable 
with rounded corners. 
The only refrigerator so made. 
food compartments with the inaccessible corners and crevices which get clogged up with 
decaying food and breed the germs which cause decay and disease, 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerators 


Lowest Factory Prices. We Pay the Freight. 


SILE Monroe Refrigerator is ready to prove its supe- 
riority to your satisfaction, right in your own home 
free of any expense or obligation on your part. 


Just write us. We will send you the Monroe Catalogue. 
Vick out the style you want to try. We will send you 
the Refrigerator you select, all prepaid. ‘Test it in your 
home for 60 days. If it is not all we claim, if it isn't 
satisfactory to you, just notify us and return it at our 
expense Lhe test mt cost you a cent. 

We make this 60. Day Free ‘rial Offer because we 
vant you to convince yourself of the superiority of the 
Monroe Refrigerator through actual use —not because 
of any statements that we make 

No other refrigerator manufacturer dares to make an 
offer like this. We do it because we know the Monroe 
will stand the test. If it couldn't stand the test we 
couldn't afford to send it on a 60-Day Free Trial, because 
every one would come back to us. 

ou cannot buy a Monroe Refrigerator or anything 
like it from any dealer or agent. We sell direct to you, 
aud to you we are directly responsible, 

Send us your name and address now 


No darkness, no damp- 
All others have 


Station O, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HICLETS contain everything that makes Chewing Gum “good,” 


and such other things as make the best of all Chewing Gums. Chiclets are encased 
in delicious pearl-gray candy and each one is so richly flavored with eo that 


you need but chew a Chiclet after eating a hearty meal to insure good digestion. 


e better kind 


of stores sell Chiclets at 5c the ounce out of those handsome glass topped boxes, and in 5c and 
10c packets — or send us a dime for a sample packet and booklet. 


CHICLET PALMISTRY.— 


from the Head Line it shows energy an 


Look at your pope. 
d k. 


pluc 


If your Life Line is separated at the start 


The Heart Line (the first line yenning © across the hand below the base of the fingers) when 
ov 


forked at the start signifies happiness in 


Little lines on the Mount of Jupiter (the cushion at the base of the first finger) predicts 


You can read any hand with the CHICLET PALMISTRY CHART - 
ent free with every ten-cent packet. 


inheritance. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc. 





500 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 











SEND US 25 CENTS 


To pay express charges, and we 
will deliver prepaid to your ad- 
dress, a good brush and a sample 
can of ROGERS STAINFLOOR 
FINISH, the best Floor Finish 
made an: also the best general 
finish for Furniture and all In- 
terior Woodwork. Contents of 
can will cover 20 square feet, 
twocoats. Mention color wanted : 
Light Oak, Dark Oak, Ma- 
hogany, Walnut, Cherry, Mala- 
chite Green or Transparent. 
Stamps accepted. 

ROGERS STAINFLOOR FINISH 
makes old floors look new; 
makes all floors and all woods 
louvk beautiful; gives a highly artistic finish to painted 
as well as unpainted woods; does not obscure the grain 
like paint; is far more durable than varnish; shows neither 
heel marks nor scratches: is not affected by water; can 
be applied by anybody. Booklet Free. 


Detroit White Lead Works, Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 


ROGERS 


STAINELOOR | 


F Nise. 

















ms Iron Fence is the standard. 
5) Over 100 handsome designs. 
a Agents Wanted Everywhere 
menorwomen,represent largest 
makers iron fence in the world. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co. 
Dept. 90 A, Cincinnati, 0. 
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WE WILL SEND FREE 
a generous sample of 


* © TRADE MARK* * ¢ 


SI ILVER EAM 


For silver, pe or ally- 

thing made of china, marble 
or porcelain. Polishes quickly, 
perfectly. Inexpensive labor- 
saver. Guaranteed not to 
Scratch or mar. Ask any dealer 
or write direct to us. 


Interesting Book Free 
‘How to Care for Silverware,”’ sent 
with the sample. A test will con- 
vince. Write to-day. 


J. A. Wright & Co. 70 Court St., Keene, N. H. 


yMAEE Bead Necklaces 


Card Cases, Bags and Purses. 
Extensive variety of beac! is for make 
ing the latest fancy work. Color 
patterns and fine beads for : ags. 
Send for booklet giving it rictions 
for Beadwork. Price 10 cet at ° 

Mics Emma A. Sylvester 

3 Winter St., Room 32, Boston, Mass. 
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Fresh, New Shirt 
Waists For 10c 
and a Little Time 








“Tl always loved shirt waists because they are so use- 
ful and give such a variety to one’s wardrobe. Now 
that I have learned how simple Diamond Dyes are to 
use and what wonderful results they give, I can have 
lots of fresh, new shirt waists for 10c anda little time, 
and it’s real fun too."’ AMY KELLER, New York City 


Diamond Dyes Will Do It 


The most important thing in connection with 
dyeing is to be sure you get the real Diamond 
Dyes. 

Another very important thing is to be sure that 
you get the £inmd of Diamond Dyes that is adapted 
to the article you intend to dye. 


Don’t be deceived, or led to believe by either 
unscrupulous dealers or misleading advertise- 
meuts that Wool and Silk (animal material); 
Cotton and Linen (vegetable material); and 
Mixed Goods (in which vegetable material 
generally predominates) can be dyed equally 
well with the same dye, 

These different fabrics are differently affected by 
contact with dye solutions. They require different 
dyes. For any one dye to havethe same effect on 
these different fabrics is chemically impossible. 


Diamond Dyes Make Home Dyeing Scientific 


Remember ;: Diamond Dyes will insure your success 
because they are the only dyes which put home dyeing 
on a scientific basis, by furnishing one class of dyes 
for Wool, Silk, and combinations of Wool and Silk; 
and another class of dyes for Cotton, Linen, and 
those combinations in which Cotton or Linen 
generally predominates. 


Of course, it sounds easy to trust to chance and 
use one dye for all materials; but, for success, if you 
are dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, ask for 
Diamond Dyes for Cotton. If you are dyeing Wool or 
Silk, ask for Diamond Dyes for Wool. 

Send us your name and address (be sure to mention 
your dealer’s name and tell us whether he sells 
Diamond Dyes), and we will send you a copy of the 
famous Diamond Dye Annual, acopy of the Direction 
Book and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all Free. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 














«af WORN BY OVER A 
i") MILLION 
sag WOMEN 


The 


HOSE '””’ 
SUPPORTER ~ 
“* The Name is on the Buckles”’ 

Improves Every Figure 

Perfect Supporter 
with Dress or Neg- 
4 ligee. Hygienic, Antiseptic. 
Y Endorsed by leading physicians, phys- 


ical culturists, ladies of fashion. 








Women who dress correctly know that much depends 
upon the Hose Supporter. Don’t be talked into anything 
but the “‘Foster.”” Guarantee with each pair. 
For All Women, For All Wear. Price 50c and up. 
In many styles. Att reliable dealers ur 


AGENTS FOR U. S. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
512-516 Broadway, New York 
Booklet “Supporter Dangers” about the un- FREE 


known troubles of imperfect Hose Supporters 
AB Tictean Revter Co Torentc Camage Bole Agents for Onenday 
The A Boon for the Stout. 
jelle Worn with or without a Corset. 
Cyr on? Women marvel at results. 


ph Particulars mailed, 
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TRY IT 10 DAYS 
before you buy it 


Nochance for disappointment in your purchase 
on these terms. You can erect it on your lawn 
—let the children test it —try it yourself and 
see what a really good swing you are getting 
fora moderate cost. The 


Eagle Steel Lawn Swing 


's different from ordinary swings. Motion is always 
level, Has no dangerous shearing points. Made of 
Carbon steel—strong,durable. Get our free book and 
Particulars of free trial offer. It will interest you. 


A. BUCH’S SONS CO. 
100 Market St., Elizabethtown, Pa. 








A GIRL WIDOW IN THE 
GREAT SOUTHWEST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


single-handed and alone, from a rude, challenging 
environment. Among the Mexicans the women are 
the plasterers and builders of fireplaces and ovens. 
Manuelita, Juan’s wife, daubed the interior of the 
new cabin with adobe clay, rubbing it smooth with 
her hands instead of a trowel. She built, besides, 
two good stone fireplaces in Mexican fashion, and 
an outside, conical, Mexican oven, in which Mar- 
garet baked bread, and sold it to the cow-punchers. 

Meantime the young homesteader had been get- 
ting her orchard and vineyard in; and that first 
year she raised an acre of onions and an acre of 
melons, as well as experimenting with a general 
garden. She had some setbacks in the matter of 
choosing varieties for the soil and climate, but on 
the whole she made money, since irrigated farming 
is pretty nearly a sure thing. 


ox 


To pass rapidly over some features of this young 
woman’s successful career, she knew, when she 
began, no more of cows than any Eastern farm- 
bred girl. But it is true that she developed an 
instinct for the business which made for her a good 
deal of money. She did run cattle for seven years, 
beginning by buying remnants and odds and ends 
cheap. She built up a pretty big herd, and at one 
time had two partners in the business, capitalists, 
Eastern men, she always being the resident part- 
ner, the buyer, seller and the ranch manager. She 
came to be considered one of the shrewdest judges 
of cattle in the Southwest, was often selected to 
buy or sell for large companies, and her services 
were well paid for. She was even called by that 
flourishing title, ‘‘Cattle Queen.” But Margaret 
never took any particular pride in that part of her 
achievement, nor did she consider it of especial in- 
terest to women who might contemplate making 
their own way in the Southwest. Success in that 
business requires that one should have either long 
experience or that special knack which she sud 
denly developed. Besides, when carried on upon 
a large scale, cattle-ranching has many painful 
features. Margaret found herself glad to withdraw 
from it, selling, for thirty thousand dollars, the fine 
ranch headquarters—or headquarters ranch—with 
the irrigated orchards, gardens and fields, and all 
of the cattle upon the ranges controlled by it, at 
the end of seven years of active and successful 
building up of the property. 

She had become interested in the question of oil 
in New Mexico; informed herself upon the subject 
of ‘“‘formations,’’ and prospected, either alone or 
with the boy, now nine years old, bravely riding his 
little pony beside her. Having located what she 
believed to be good oil lands, she planned and built 
a small home—smooth adobe which looks like 
stone without and a little palace within, where her 
early training in decorative art displayed itself —to 
be near those lands. It was a question between 
this course and going to some large town, where she 
could put the boy in school; and she feels so sure 
of the future of this oil question rizht there in that 
part of New Mexico that she has determined to 
stay by it a few more years, anyhow. Here she car- 
ries forward his education herself, here receives 
and rides out to her ‘‘ prospects” with capitalists 
from New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, from 
the Golden Gate and from London. 


cry 
ul 


These often tell her—what is very true indeed— 
that she is a wonderful woman, one out of hun- 
dreds, yes, out of thousands. Sometimes they add 
warmer and more personal praise, and show a will 
ingness to annex the young homesteader (now a 
woman of large property and much influence in 
the community) and all her extensive belongings. 
These suggestions she puts by, scarce seeming to 
have understood them. In answer to the praise 
and admiration she says smilingly: 

‘*The romance is all out of it in these days. One 
large business is pretty much like another large 
business; and in the West there are numerous en 
terprises of importance that have women at their 
heads.” 

‘But you are a wonderful figure,”’ one told her, 
‘‘and I want to tell the story of your struggle and 
your success to encourage other women.” 

She answered soberly: ‘‘Oh, yes, I am a suc 
cess, and I appreciate it all, enjoy it all. But,” 
with a s@ft, retrospective smile, ‘‘and maybe this is 
the most encouraging thing you could say to the 
other women: my heart still goes back fondly to 
those early days, when the little cabin was glad- 
dened by a neighboring ranchman stopping with 
a quarter of beef across his pony for me; or when 
the rarer women friends met me on the trail—each 
of us, it might be, with a baby at the saddle-horn 
—to exchange the scant news of our bare land. In 
those times whoever went to the post-office brought 
away all the mail of his whole region, faithfully 
distributing it from the neighborhood bag. You 
see, in those small beginning days, in so naked a 
land, the ties—the merely human ties—draw very 
close. The question of personal liking, of indi- 
vidual attractiveness, does not figure so largely as 
in older, more critical communities. Every woman 
is—she must be—your sister, every man your 
brother. He or she may even be odious to you for 
certain reasons; but you needs must render to him 
or her, and they to you, the fraternal part; for you 
are all the children of one inexorable necessity. 
And the memories of such times and such condi- 
tions are like memories of childhood—the famil 
—its home. Good and bad, pleasant and theme wf 
they are dear; they are of one’s very fibre. 

‘‘T look back with love to the little log-cabin 
whose every door I hung, whose floor and doorsills 
I laid and smoothed and leveled with my own 
hands. There I lived for two years with my baby, 
my health, my kindly neighbors, my hopes—so re- 
cently sprung from bereavement and despair— 
| with all before me to make, to achieve, and in my 

soul the certain faith that I should do it. Even 
those nights when I carried water to the mud-tank 
in a tin lard-can, asleep on my feet, seem good in 
the retrospect. And do you know, that the same 
dogged persistence which saw me through the lard- 
can-and-mud-tank episode has helped to a tri- 
umphant conclusion many a more pretentious, if 
not more vital, undertaking of mine? 

‘““T see women slave so pertinaciously at domes- 
tic work, and over household cares, and I wish 
could say to them all that the same force and faith- 
fulness applied to activities that have an economic 
value—if they only had the courage to break away 
and attempt such enterprises—would win for them 
the same success that I have had.” 
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JAP-A-LAC—THE HOME BEAUTIFIER. 


JAP-A-LAC is a stain and varnish combined ; the original article of the kind made. It “ Wears 


like iron.” 


You can use JAP-A-LAC on ipa of wood or metal, from cellar to garret. 


A JAP-A-LAC home is always a 


right, beautiful home. 


You can do your own refinishing of scratched or scuffed furniture, and produce a beautiful, 


lustrous finish, as hard as flint, and as smooth as glass. 


A few cents will cover the cost. 


Try JAP-A-LAC today. Be sure to get the genuine, in a can like the illustration. Look for the Green Label. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


All sizes from 15c¢ to $2.50. 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 
If your dealer offers you a substitute, say to him: ‘* No, thank you; | want what | poked foe. Good bye.” Trade 


with the dealer who 
Write for beautiful illustrat 





If building, write for our complete 

Finishing Specifications. 

will be mailed free. 

tectural Green Label Varnishes 
are of the highest quality. 











639 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


ives you what you ask for. That's JAP- 


booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 


IS YOUR dealer does not keep FA P- 
A-LAC, send us his name and We 
(except for Gold which ts 2c) to cov- 
er cost of mailing, and wewill send 
FREE Sampie, (quarter pint can) 
to any point in the United States. 


























Vudor Porch Shades 


The porch is in cool, mellow shadow. 
side can see you. 
Made of Linden-Wood Fibre Strips and Seine Twine; durable and weatherproof ; 


hammock at the price. 


rious resting place imaginable. 
one prepaid for $3.50. 





Oil-stained in non-fading colors. 


Supporting cords fasten direct to Rock Elm spreader, as 
Vudor Hammocks does also the body, making them especially strong where 


ordinary hammocks are especially weak. 


Vudor Chair Hammocks, as shown in the picture, can be adjusted to any 


Prepare now for the hot summer—write to-day for our free booklet 
“How to Cool a Hot Porch,” and name of nearest Vudor dealer. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 


Insist on Getting 


veave Py dlop xx 
Porch Equipment 


OME unscrupulous dealers are selling inferior 
Shades, which /e¢ in the sun and do not hold 
their shape or color, and cheaply constructed ham- 
mocks as Vudor goods, 
Look for the Vudor trade mark. 
It means quality in porch equipment and is there 
for your protection. 





are the only ones that really do shade. They exclude 
the sun’s rays yet permit every cooling breeze to enter. 
You can see every oné passing, but no one out- 


Moderate priced; $2 to $10 equips the average porch. 
$3 and $4. 


Guaranteed to outwear any other 


angle, affording the most comfortable and luxu- 
If your dealer doesn’t carry them, we’ll express you 


19 McKey Blvd., Janesville, Wis. 











Write for FREE BOOK of the 


Bohn Syphon 


Refrigerator | 


This free book tells many startling truths 





about the relation 
typhoid, epidemics, cholera. It 
Bohn and explains why it is safe. 











of poor ice boxes to 
fully catalogs the 











The Home 
Test Plan 





Every dealer has our authority to 
deliver a Bohn Syphon Refriger- 

ator to your home for a 10 days’ 
trial. This Home Test must prove the truth of all 
the following claims or the refrigerator may be 
returned and full purchase price will be refunded. 





























ing absence of dead air. 


of germ life. 


on the Home Test Plan, 








Celery, muskmelons, onions — any vegetable or fruit will 
not taint milk, butter and the like (én ofen vesse/s) in the 
same Bohn Syphon Refrigerator food compartment — prov- 


Milk will remain fresh, sweet and of perfect nourishing 
quality for at least 72 hours in the Bohn — proving absence 


Matches will light freely after a day or more inthe Bohn 
food compartment —the supreme test of dryness. 


ORDER BY MAIL WHERE WE HAVE NO DEALER. 


Where we have no dealer, order by mail, and we will send the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator with return privilege— 
We pay the freight and guarantee fullest satisfaction. 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO., 





A given quantity of ice will keep the Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerator 6 to 15 degrees colder than any other of equal 
size, and the ice lasts longer — proving economy. 

The food compartment of the Bolin Syphon Refrigerator 
is as large as that of any refrigerator for size. 

A lighted match will almost flicker out in the active 
current of live air from the base of the ice chamber— 
proving perfect circulation. 

You prove these statements in your home. 


Writ today for the book. 


1532 University St., St. Paul, Mian. 
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HEALTH and HAPPINESS 


follow the use of 


ELE 


The Dainty Dessert 
To prepare, add boiling water and let cool. 





VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 
Jamestown Exposition 


See the beautiful display of dainty 
desserts made from JELL-O. 
Sample it free and allow our 
demonstrators to explain how 
easily most elaborate but in- 
expensive desserts can be 
prepared from it at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 










, tent , THE GENESEE 
e PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, 
Strawberry N.Y 


e 
Cherry and Peach 
10c. per package, 
at all 
Grocers. 











Received Highest Award Gold Med- 
als at St. Louis and Portland Expo- 
sitions, and complies strictly with 
requirements of National and _ all 
other Pure Food Laws, 

New Illustrated Recipe Book Free, 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 








**Colonial’’ 


“A Piano Aristocrat ”’ 





In many ways the 


Haines Bros. Piano 


is unique in its place among the old established 
instruments. Its career dates back to the 
period when a piano was a comparatively rare 
article in the home. 


The names of world renowned musicians are 
indelibly associated with Haines Bros. Piano 
and it has withstood the brunt of some of the 
most notable contests at world’s expositions. 

To-day it is better than ever. 

No matter where you live we can place a piano 
in your home. 

Our new catalogue contains valuable informa- 
tion for every piano purchaser. It’s free. 


HAINES BROS. 
101 M Haines Rochester, N. Y. 


PONY RIGS for 
BOYS and GIRLS 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony ve- 
hicles, all styles, strong, roomy, safe, 
combine best material, original de- 
signs, expert workmanship, — nobby 
and durable. Our Pony Farm is the 
hest stocked in the West. Prompt 
shipments. Illus. catalogue free. 


MICHIGAN BUGGY 00., 244 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


25 DESIGNS, ALL STEEL 
Handsome — cheaper than wood — 
more durable. Special prices to 
churches and cemeteries. Don't buy 
afence until you get our free catalogue. 
KOKOMO PENCE MACHINE CO. 
408 North 8t., Kokomo, Ind. 


























SOME JUNETIME PARTIES 
FOR CHILDREN 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


ECAUSE of itslegends 

B and folklore stories 

June has always 
seemed to me an ideal 
month for children’s 
parties. But the best part 
of it all is that at this time 
of the year the children can 
be turned loose outdoors. I had a very interesting 
letter from one of my correspondents last month, in 
which she asked me for ideas for ‘‘a rea/ party” for 
children ; ‘* by that I mean,” she said, ‘‘ the rollick 
ing, old-fashioned kind of a party, which the chil 
dren love. The parties nowadays don’t seem to suit 
the little folks; they not only fail to have a good 
time, but they are ill at ease.”’ 

A Chiidren’s Party Should be Carefully Planned 
WANT to extend a hearty appreciation to the 
writer of the above letter. I have so often seen 

little folks at a ‘“‘child’s party” twisting their fingers 

in a very agony of shyness, and I wonder how in the 
world people with common-sense can _ possibly 
imagine that the children are enjoying themselves. 

For ourselves, as grown-up people, we study out 

those things—and study them very carefully, too— 

which we think will give us pleasure. Then why 


in the world shouldn’t we do the same thing for 


the children when we entertain for them? All 
children love to romp, indoors and outdoors, and 


| they love the good old games and familiar tunes 


which they learned in the nursery. They love to 
dig and alent and they will listen to fairy-stories 
by the hour. 

And what do we do? We dress them up in all 
their best clothes, with stiff, starched petticoats 
and stiff little new shoes, and we twist their poor 
little curls up in ‘‘kids” the night before, which 
makes them cross and fretful. ‘Then we send them 
off, to sit in a parlor with another lot of uncomfort- 
able little maids and men, who sit and stare at 
each other with big, round, solemn eyes. We are 
very much surprised when these little girls, aged 


six and seven years, get the idea of beaux in their | 
heads, and yet we are unconsciously, I have no | 


doubt, pushing them forward and away from their 
childhood phase of life. 

Not long ago I remember meeting the young 
wives of two prominent naval oficers. We were 
all at the luncheon-table together. They were 
both women with a great deal of vivacity, and were 
matching stories about the attentions which their 
daughters were receiving and the number of dances 
which these daughters had engaged for the season. 
One of the mothers seemed so absurdly young that 
I involuntarily turned and asked her the age of her 
daughter. 

This is really a true story, and perhaps you will 
understand the shock I felt when she answered: 
‘*Just eight years old.” 

Get Away from Too Much Formality 
ERHAPS you say, “ Well, what are we going 
to do about it?” Now, in the first place, I 
wonder if we can’t do away with the formal little 


invitations that we generally send out to children’s | 


parties. Asa matter of fact, these little invitations, 
written directly to the children, work them up into 
a state of some excitement for a day or two before 
the party comes off. It seems to me it would be so 
much better when we are going to give a child a 


| party to ask its little friends by simply telling the 


mothers of those children either to bring or send 


| their ‘‘ babies” over for a good time, say the follow- 


ing afternoon. Then when the children come plan, 
as I’ve said before, some jolly, happy time for them, 
either in the nursery or—what is ever so much bet- 
ter for those of us who can do it—outdoors. 

The old games of ‘‘ Blind-Man’s Buff,” ‘‘Tag,” 
**T Spy,” ‘‘ Pussy Wants a Corner,” or even a glori- 
ous tumble in a stack of sweet straw, prepared 
especially for the occasion, are just about what 
the children want. 


A friend of mine gave her little boy a party last | 


year on the Fourth of July. She had two cart- 
aw of sand dumped under the trees in her 
side yard. The children were turned loose in the 
sand and each one was told to model a sand fort. 
When the forts were well under way the hostess 


brought out some boxes of tin soldiers, paper can- | 
non and little flags. The forts were manned with | 


the soldiers, the flags unfurled, and after the re- 
freshments were passed around on a big drum, 
made from a cheese-box, there was a glorious battle 


| in which most of the forts were demolished. 


The children had such a splendid time and the 
idea was such a good one that another mother 


in the neighborhood gave another party, which was | 


even better than the first because it really lasted all 
summer. At this pay each child was given a tiny 
patch of prepared ground for a garden, together 
with a little tin bucket and a spade, half a dozen 
little nursery plants and some tiny packages of seed. 
After the gardens were all planted out and staked 
off, the hostess brought around refreshments in a 
gayly-decorated wheelbarrow. The refreshments 
were very simple, dainty little crackers, sandwiches 
and cakes, if | remember correctly, and some deli- 
cious lemonade that was poured out of a watering- 
can. Every week the children returned to weed 
and water their tiny gardens, and if the flowers and 
plants there progressed amazingly well, perhaps it 
was because the ‘‘fairy godmother” tended them 
occasionally when no one was looking. 


A Pretty Idea for a June Party 


ys I am about it let me tell you of one more 
little scheme that was carried out in a summer- 
house one bright June afternoon. A charming 
little covered table, containing the refreshments, 
had for a centrepiece an enormous rose of pink 
crépe paper. The rose was made by cutting out 
the petals separately, each petal being daintily 
fluted at the edge and supported by a bit of flat 
wire. Streamers of pink ribbon extended from the 


| tip of each petal to the edge of the table, and during 


the party each little guest pulled one of the ribbons 
out. This meant drawing away the petals of the 
flower, one after the other, and at the root of the 


| petal each child found a tiny ‘‘wood fairy” or 
| “*Brownie” having in his arms a little rolled manu- | 
| script, on which was written a quaint little fairy- | 


story to be read aloud. These stories, in the 


| language of the fairies, told of some of the wonder- 
ful secrets of the Nature world, and they were very | 


charmingly written, so as to catch the children’s 


| attention at once. After the stories were all read 
the children were turned into a field of daisies, and 
little prizes were given to those who picked the | 


prettiest and the biggest bouquets of flowers 
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WORLD BRAND * 
+ SILVERWARE ¥#" 
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For June Weddings, for grad- AM 
uation presents, as a birthday {25 


gift or whist prize, or for your 
own table, 


World Brand Silverware 
answers the question, “What 
shall it be?” As dear to the 
heart as Sterling, but not to the purse, 
World Brand Silverware is plated 
with 50% more silver than Stand- 
ard plate. This means half 
again more silver and half again 
more wear, and sold at a price 
within reach of all. Why pay 
prohibitive prices for Sterling, 
when World Brand answers all 
purposes and will last a lifetime? 
Accompanying designs will give one 
an idea of our exclusive and beautiful 
patterns. Your critical inspection is in- 
vited. Ask your local jeweler to show 
you World Brand Silverware. 


In case he does not carry it, send us his 
name, and we will mail you “ The Etiquette of 
Entertaining,” a charming book by sem 

Hubbard Ayer, and will assist you in 


your selection and purchase. 


THE AMERICAN SILVER CO. 
61 Main Street, 
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Ideal 


the modern device that is revolu- 
tionizing cooking methods the 
world over, You simply 
have no idea what a 
change you can bring 
about in palatable cook- 
ing, time, labor and fuel 
saving by the use of 
our Ideal Steam Cooker 
until you read this book. 
Reduces fuel bills 50 per 
cent., food bills fully 25 


T 


L 





(LET ME SEND YOU ) 
THE “IDEAL 235.4% 
COOK BOOK FREE. 


This book literally bristles with prize winning 
and tested baking and cooking recipes ; how to 
select and prepare meats, fish and fowl, and a 
hundred valuable hints to housewives. I'll send 
re a copy free if you write today because 

about the wonders of the 


want to tell you 


The Ideal comes in both 


round and square shapes — 
both have WHISTLES to 
warn when water is needed. 
Cooks a whole meal for the 
whole family, meats, vege- 
tables, custards, everything 
over one burner of any 
stove. No watching, nu 
basting; nothing over- 
done or underdone. Holds 
12 one-quart jars for can- 
ning fruit. 


All dealers should sell 


Ideal Cookers—if yours 
doesn’t we'll supply you. 


Send for cook book any- 


way, today. 


HE TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk E5, TOLEDO, OHIO 
County, State and General Agents Wanted 


Combination 
Steam Cooker 
and Baker 


Fine 
Furniture 


Polish 


ZOL features: Cleaner and Polish; 
Does not Smear; Contains noAcid; Dries 
Quickly ; Largest Bottle. Price 35 cents. 


Made by Lyon & Healy 
Used on pianos since 1864 


IMPORTANT . Don't let any dealer sell you 
¢ a harmful substitute — any 
merchant can get Lyon G Healy’s Zol; and if 


you find one who will not supply you, send us 
his name and we will see that you are supplied. 








Trade supplied by the makers, or 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
- MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO —~ 





| Use Catch-On’ Hat Pins 


(Patented Sept. 5, 1905.) 
Makes no unsightly holes in hat 
or trimmings. Pins can not drop 
out, yet may be removed at will. 
2 Pins and 4 Sockets 
Supplying 2 Hats - 25c 
Agents wanted. Ask your dealer or 
send to us. Manufactured only by the 


J. SCOTT-BLAKE CO., Portland, Me. 
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q ; CALORIC. 
Write for our booklet and Cook Book containing over 100 
CALORIC receipts. 


CALORIC FIRELESS COOKSTOVE Co. 
136 Ottawa Street 


"Fay Ideal” °inss 


For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 
Ado pte d by Button at waist. No supporters to buy. Perfect 
the U. S. Ar- for comfort, fit, economy and health. Fee! fie 


: ‘ 3 : S and 

lewe Stay up. Best varns, Best dyes. Summer ane 

my. We want winter weights. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM 
every house- 


Buy of your dealer, or give his name and we will 
wife to know send on receipt of price. Write for free circular. 
of the won- 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., Elyria, Ohie 
derful saving 


of labor— | 
anxiety—and 
cost of fuel 
realized by | 
using a 











Cheap as Wood. 





| We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell di- 

| rect shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. 
No agents. Ourcatalog is Free. Write for it oe 

Grand Rapids, Mich. | UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10th Street, Terre Haute, I 





Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth, Bristles in irregular 
tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. This ah 







The Call of the Teeth Answered 






means much to cleanly persons— 
the only ones who 
like our brush, 









PATENTED P 
menue OCk%} Bos Adults - 
ssiaeiieh 0 eeene> saree * 





— Youths’ 25c. Chil iren's os 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free bookir!, Moss 
Truths.’ FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, P 
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Cheese 


To many, is a de- 


lightful course to a 


good dinner. 
Cheese is given an 
appetizing relish by 


using just a little 


Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It has that rare and 
subtle flavor which 
increases the enjoy- 
ment of food. Try 
it on Baked Beans, 
Chafing- Dish Cook- 
ing, Welsh Rarebits, 
and all Salad Dress- 
ings. 

John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 














It matters not how far away you live or whether you re 
side in a city or in the country, we'll ship you a single article 
or furnish your home complete and give you from fqwe/ve to 
fourteen months in which to pay for your purchases. 


22 Great Stores Throughout the United States 


This great concern handles more goods than amy other 
Store or combination of Furniture stores in America, enjoys 
buying advantages which enable us to sell goods /ower in 
price than any other concern in the country. 

Big Catalog No. 90 FREE \Vrite for it today. 
large and beautifully illus- 
trated catalog of Furniture, Rugs and Draperies, illustrated 
in colors, very elaborate. 
Catalog No. K, Go-Carts, FREE—A very complete and 
splendidly illustrated catalog of Go-Carts ani Balyy Carriages. 
Catalog No. L, Re- 
frigerators and 

Gasoline Stoves — 
Refrigerators Metal 
lined and Enamel lined 
—Gasoline Stoves of 
world wide fame. 
Catalog 8, Stoves and 

es— These cat- 
alogs are free. Write 
for them today. Learn 
all about our most gen- 
erous and helpful 
credit service —We re- 
peat, WRITE TODAY 


BRUSSELS RUG 
Size 12 x 9 Feet 


Superior quality Tapestry Brussels Rugs, 0 miter seams, 
Specially woven, high grade, (not made from remnants) beau- 
tiful pattern as illustrated above, most durable colors, the 
est Rug that ever sold in America at the price. 


Terms: $2.25 Cash. Balance $1.25 Monthly 


HARTMAN @mrcé 
Carpet Co. 
The oldest, largest, most substantial and most reliable 
homefurnishing institution in America. 


Capital $1,800,000. In Business 52 Years. 
223-225-227-229 Wabash Av., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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MAKERS of 
WOMEN’S 
SMART SHOE 
STYLES are 
using HUB 
GORE FABRIC 
Why? Be- 
cause it actu- 
allv adds com- 
fort and life 
to the shoe. 
The makersof 
HUB GORE 
Fabric guaran- 
ae tee it to outwear 
S$ the shoe or will 
replace free of 

charge. Therefore it will pay you to insist 
oo having it. The same guarantee applies 
Juliet Slippers —look for heart trade-mark. 


HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 











PRETTY TABLE IDEAS FOR’ 
THE JUNE. BRIDE 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


VERY charming little 
idea for a June wed- 
ding party can be 

carried out by having an 
exquisite w hite-and-gold 
crépe-paper butterfly sus- 
pended from the chande- 
lier over the centre of the 
table by broad white satin ribbon. A dainty little 
bisque Cupid in a bed of rose-leaves should be 
mounted on the butterfly, and delicate streamers 
of narrow white satin ribbon should fall from the 
tiny hands of the Cupid to the wings of tiny little 
butterflies, apparently just alighted on the petals of 
single, long-stemmed Bride roses at every cover. 
Place-doilies may be cut heart-shape from white 
crépe paper. They should be outlined with garlands 
of smilax and Bride rosebuds, and the single Bride 
roses at each plate should be bound around with 
dainty white ribbon and sealed with a tiny white 
and-gilt padlock cut in heart shape. Guests’ 
names may be written on slender little keys of 
parchment paper, tied with white satin ribbons and 
— at every cover. Each bridesmaid must 
ye told that she can learn her heart’s secret by 
unlocking the heart of the flower at her place. 
Hidden away in the petals of the flower she will 
find a wee bisque Cupid and a tiny heart-shaped 


| slip of paper bearing prophecies and tender little 


secrets of the future. 


A “Shower” for the Bride-Elect 
MISCELLANEOUS shower to be given to a 


bride-elect by her attendants who have been 
helping her with her trousseau can be carried out by 
having in the centre of the table a dainty little pin- 
cushion of combined pink silk and lace. Set the pin- 
cushion in a bed of smilax and pale pink rosebuds. 
Thrust as many long steel soelien into the cushion 
as there are guests expected. Pierce each needle | 
through a dainty little pink paper heart, and thread 
each needle with a streamer of delicate pink ribbon, 
having the ends of the ribbon radiate one to every 
cover, where they may be attached to pink heart 
place-cards, upon which guests’ names should be 
written. For souvenirs give little pink celluloid 
thimbles, daintily tied with pink sibibane. Have 
candle-shades made of papers of pins—simple 
shades of pink paper having long, straight rows of 
pins stuck in them. Finish the shades with dainty 
bows of ribbon, and during the luncheon bid the 
girls pull out the ribbon streamers leading to the | 
cushion in the centre, and read aloud the fortunes 
that are to be found written on the needle-pierced 
hearts. After the luncheon one could have a little 
contest by offering a prize to the girl whose fingers 
are nimble enough to thread a needle by looking at 
itin a mirror. ‘The prize should be a dainty little 
work-basket tied with pink ribbons. A strict rule 
of the contest should require the girls to look only 
at the reflection, or else forfeit the game. 


What I am Asked 


The Thirtieth Wedding Anniversary 


AM PLANNING to give my thirtieth (pearl) 

anniversary, and want you to help me with 
ideas for the pearl decorations, if you will be so 
kind. D. | 

You can have a charming decoration by using | 
seed pearls lavishly on the table. The pearls are 
very inexpensive if bought by the box. Havea 
graceful table centrepiece of mock-orange blossoms, 
and a flat centrepiece of soft white silk studded 
with seed pearls. Outline the centrepiece with 
garlands of mock-orange blossoms and smilax, 
make candle-shades of fluffy white crépe paper | 
studded with seed pearls, and have strings of pearl 
beads roped Peeced from one candle-shade to 
the other. Forsouvenirs have papier-maché oysters, 
with seed pearls caught between the shells, and 
also slips of paper bearing lively jests as to the 
chattering tendencics of women 


For a Stork Dinner-Party 


yi you please help me out with some sug- 


gestions for decorations, favors, etc., for a 


| stork dinner-party which I want to give? 


Mrs. H. 

For the centre of the table have a graceful arti 
ficial stork ina bed of pink roses. Around the 
stork’s neck have a very dainty little bundle con- 
taining a tiny bisque baby wrapped up in a tiny 
handkerchief and tied with dainty pink ribbons. 
At every cover write the guests’ names on little 
weighing scales cut from white cardboard, gilded 
and tied with pink ribbons. For favors have tiny 
pink worsted socks, one pair at each place. 

Another attractive arrangement for the table 
would consist of a da’nty basket filled with pink | 
rosebuds and tied with pink ribbon. A _ stork 
should be attached to the long, high handle of the 
basket, and pink ribbons should extend from under 
the flowers in the basket to every cover. Guests 
should draw the ribbons out during the luncheon, 
and attached to the ribbon ends will find —— 
bisque babies, bundled up in tiny white handker- 
chiefs and tied with ribbon. 


A Plan for a Picturesque Dutch Party 


OW shall I decorate a table for a Dutch party, 
and what shall I give forsouvenirs? M.B. 

Crépe paper napkins can be used so prettily for 
a Dutch Eorsseiiah. The napkins come in at least 
two Dutch designs. One represents a Delft water 
scene and the o her a goose-girl in peasant cos 
tume running after a demoralized flock of geese. 
Four of the napkins together will make a very 
effective centrepiece. Singly the — can be 
used for doilies and also for candle-shades. 

For the’centre of the table you could have a 
Dutch wooden shoe, tied with Delft-blue ribbons 
and filled with white tulips and smilax; or, if you 
care for a more original idea, why not have a Delft 
water scene for a centrepiece? Little Delft-blue 
boats with white sails can be set floating on a large 
table-mirror. The mirror can be hedged with 
tulips or white sweet peas and bluets. Candle- 
shades of Dutch paper should be finished with 
Delft-blue ribbons and a fringe of tiny pretzels. 


For souvenirs you can give tiny little white-and-blue 


Dutch mugs, tied with big bows of blue ribbon. 


NOTE — Miss Marriott will answer questions in regard 
to table decoration on this page; or by mail if a stamped 
addressed envelope is sent to her in care of The Journal. 
Where answers by mail are destred questions should be sent | 
at least two weeks in advance of the entertainment. , 
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Fruit 
Jar 


The only fruit jar that is easy to seal. 
The only fruit jar that is easy to open. 
The only fruit jar that seals automatically. 
The only fruit jar that seals airtight. 

The only fruit jar that keeps fruit in perfect condition. \ 
The only perfect fruit jar, and it costs no more than screw-top jars. 
The only fruit jar that eliminates all fruit jar troubles. 

The only fruit jar for you to use is the 


Schram Automatic Fruit Jar 


You doubtless have eagerly adopted many labor-saving devices and improvements 
which lighten your household cares. But how about fruit jars? Are you still 





using the old screw-top jars? 





There is as much difference between them and the Schram Automatic Fruit 
Jars as there is between the candle of Grandma's time and the electric light. 
Remember — the Schram Automatic Fruit Jar does not call for any change in 
your method of preserving. It is only when you have poured the fruit into the 
jars that the change begins. 





Instead of the struggle and exertion necessary to get the cap on a screw- 
top jar, with the Schram you merely press the cap gently down. The foreign 
air inside this cap is automatically driven out through two small openings in 
the cap, leaving the jar absolutely airtight. 


Schram Automatic Fruit Jars are as easy to open as to seal— insert the blade 
of a knife and raise the cap — that's all. 




















Schram Automatic Fruit Jars are 
complete and cost practically no 
more than the troublesome screw- 
top jars. 

No extra rubbers to buy. a 
Schram Automatic Caps are 
complete in themselves, and 
when you wish to renew 
them they cost only 15 cents 
a dozen. Write us if your 
dealer doesn’t handle Schram 
Automatic Fruit Jars. 


» 


Schram Automatic 
Sealer Company 


501 Liggett Bidg., ST. LOUIS 




























Guaran- 
tees the 
Paint? 


The words ‘‘ Pure White Lead’’ 
on a paint package do not neces- 
sarily mean that the package con- 
tains Pure White Lead. Out of 
eighteen brands of what was sold 
as White Lead, analyzed by the 
North Dakota State Chemists last 
year, five contained no while lead, 
five less than 15% of white lead, 
and only two were what they 
co claimed to be, viz.: Pure White 

' Lead. National Lead Company’s 
wf was one of the two. 
4 In other words, buyers have 
4 two chances in eighteen of getting 
what they pay for if they go merely 
by the words ‘‘ White Lead’’ on 
a label. Look for the Dutch Boy 
Painter on the side of the keg. 
He guarantees that the words 
‘‘White Lead’’ on the head of the 
keg mean Pure White Lead. 


Our Beautiful Book Free 


i net in in ER 


- Ee 


Full of practical suggestions and helps to 4 
the effective and economical use of paint. 
It is handsomely printed, and illustrated 
1 by the celebrated artist, Henry Hutt. A 

, postal card request will bring you free a 
de luxe copy. BY a 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 








in whichever of the following 
cities is nearest you : 


Philadelphia (Johm T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 


e 

New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, bil 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, hy 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 








‘* The Rug of Distinction”’ 

Half the cost of other 
rugs; but twice the 
beauty and wear. 

Such richly-blended color- 
ings, striking artistic designs 
and extraordinary wearing 
quality are found in no other 
rugs for double the money. 


Sizes from 27x 54 inches to 
12x18 feet. 


$1.50 to $27 


Sold by the best dealers in the 
United States. Look on tag for 
“ Kashmir” and tiger trade-mark. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell 
“Kashmirs” send us his name, and 
we will see that you are supplied. 
Write for beautiful free catalogue in colors. 


Fries-Harley Co. 


Makers of Rugs Exclusively 


701 Bourse Bldg. Philadelphia 











Dainty Things 
For Babies 


Send to-day for illustrated 
catalog of hand-made dresses 
(some with imported yokes), 
caps, bibs, satin slippers, etc. 

riginal designs and only 
the best of materials are used. 

Catalog including a mother’s 
complete list of everything re- 
quired for baby’s first needs 
will be sent /ree. 

Ask for Catalogue J, which 
will be mailed in a plain en- 
velope: or if wanted sealed, 
enclose four cents in stamps. 


Smith's Baby's Shop, 
| (Copyright) 
| Springfield, Mass. 

















5 Cc GOLDEN ROD 


NEW NATIONAL FLOWER SONG 
By MABEL McKINLEY 
POST PAID Petterly Co., 14 E. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 


THE HOUSE IN THE 
WATER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


patiently, so unstirringly, that the beavers would 
never suspect the eager eyes that were upon them. 

All around him, on the nearer slopes, were evi 
dences of the purpose for which the canal was 
designed, as well as of the diligence with which 
the little people of the pond were laboring to get 
in their winter stores. From this diligence, so 
early in the season, the Boy argued an early and 
severe winter. He found trees of every size up to 
two feet in diameter cleanly felled and stripped of 
their branches. With two or three exceptions 
probably the work of young beavers unskilled in 
their art—the trees were felled unerringly in the 
direction of the water, so as to minimize the labor 
of dragging down the cuttings. Close to the new 
np of the canal he found the tree whose falling 

e and Jabe had heard the night before. It was a 
tall yellow birch, fully twenty inches through at 
the place where it was cut, some fifteen inches 
from the ground. Much of the smaller brush 
from the top had been cleared away and dragged 
down to the edge of the canal. As the Boy knew, 
from what trappers and woodsmen had told him, 
this brush, and a lot more like it, would all be an- 
chored in a huge pile in mid-channel, a little above 
the dam, where it would serve the double purpose 
of breaking the force of the floods and of supplying 
food through the winter. 

Very near the newly-felled birch the Boy found 
another large tree about half cut through, and he 
vowed to himself that he would see the finish of 
that job that very night. He found the cutting 
done pretty evenly all around the tree, but some 
what Tower and deeper on the side next to the 
water. In width the cut was less than that which 
a good axeman would make, because the teeth of a 
beaver are a more frugal cutting instrument than 
the woodsman’s axe, making possible a straighter 
and less wasteful cut. At the foot of this tree he 
picked up chips fully eight inches in length, and 
was puzzled to imagine how the beavers imitated 
the effect of the axe in making the chips fly off. 


or 


At supper that evening beside the camp-fire, 
when the woods looked magical under the still, 
white moon, Jabe Smith gradually got fired with 
the Boy’s enthusiasm. The Boy’s descriptions 
filled him with a new eagerness to observe these 
wonderful little engineers with other eyes than 
those of the mere hunter and trapper. ite made 
no move to go to bed, but refilled his pipe and 
watched his young comrade’s face with eewd, 
bright eyes grown suddenly boyish. 

At last the Boy arose and picked up his rifle. 

‘*T must hurry up and get myself hidden,” said 


| he, ‘‘or I’ll see nothing tonight. Good-night, Jabe,; 








I'll not be back, likely, till along toward morning.” 

The backwoodsman’s usual response was not 
forthcoming. For some seconds he fingered his 
rugged chin in silence. Then, straightening him- 


self up, he . with an air of mingled embar- | 


rassment and carelessncss: 

“Them beaver of yourn’s certainly an inter- 
estin’ kind of varmint. D’ye know, blam’d if I 
ain’t got a notion to go along with you tonight an’ 
watch ’em myself!” 

The Boy, though secretly delighted at this evi- 
dence of something like conversion, eyed Jabe 
doubtfully. He was not sure of the latter’s ca- 
pacity for the tireless patience and long self-efface- 
ment necessary for such an adventure as this. 

‘*Well, Jabe,” he answered hesitatingly, ‘‘you 
know well how more than glad I’d be of your com- 
pany. It would just about double my fun, having 


you along, if you were really interested as I am, | 


a know. And are you sure you could keep still 
ong enough to see anything?” 

Jabe would have resented this halting accept- 
ance of his companionship had he not known in 
his heart that it was nothing more than he well 
deserved. But the doubt cast upon his woodcraft 
piqued him. 

**H’ain’t I never set hours in the wet ma’sh, 
never movin’ a finger, waitin’ for the geese?” he 
asked with injury in his voice. ‘‘H’ain’t I never 
sneaked up on a watchin’ buck, or laid so still I’ve 
fooled a bear?” 

The Boy chuckled softly at this outbreak, so 
unexpected in the taciturn and altogether superior 
Jabe. 

“*You’re all right, Jabe!” said he. ‘‘I reckon 
you can keep still. But you must let me be cap- 
tain for tonight! This is my trick.” 

**Sartain,” responded the woodsman with alac- 
rity. ‘Ill eat mud if you say so. But I’ll take 
along a hunk of cold bacon if you don’t object.” 


oor 


On the trail through the ghostly, moonlit woods 
Jabe followed obediently at the Boy’s heels. As 
they approached the head of the canal their cau- 
tion redoubled, and they went very slowly, bending 
low and avoiding every patch of moonlight. The 
light breeze, so light as to be almost imperceptible, 
drew upward toward them from the meadow, 
bringing now and then a scent of the fresh-dug 
soil. Atlast the Boy lay down on his stomach, and 


| Jabe religiously imitated him. For perhaps fifty 


ards they crept forward inch by inch, till at 
ength they found themselves in the heart of a 
young fir thicket, through which they could look 
out upon the head of the canal and the trees where 
the beavers had most recently been cutting. 

Among the trees and in the water all was still 
with the mystic, crystalline stillness of the autumn 
moonlight. In that light everything seemed frag- 
ile and unreal, as if a movement or a breath might 
dissolve it. After a waiting of some ten minutes 
Jabe had it on the tip of his tongue to whisper 
derisively, ‘‘ Nothin’ doin’!” But he remembered 
the Boy’s injunction, as well as his doubts, and 
checked himself. A moment later a faint, swirl- 
ing gurgle of water caught his ear, and he was glad 
he had kept silence. An instant more and the 
form of a beaver, spectral-gray in the moonlight, 
took shape all at once on the brink of the canal. 
For several minutes he stood there motionless, erect 
upon his hindquarters, questioning the stillness 
with eyes and ears and nose. Then, satisfied that 
there was no danger near, he dropped on all fours 
and crept up toward the tree that was partly cut 
through. 

This pioneer of the woodcutters was followed 
immediately by three others, who lost no time in 
getting down to work. One of them went to help 
the leader, while the other two devoted themselves 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 
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La Resista 
Form Adjusting Corset 


Make Stout Women Smaller 


Boned throughout with the wonderful SPIRABONE 
STEELS, which give the graceful lines to the figure 
so much desired by the woman of fashion. 


THE ANCHOR BELT ATTACHMENT 
FOR STOUT WOMEN (see illustration), 


of the age. 


ATTACHMENT ~™ 


ANCHOR BELT 


Pat'd Feb., 1903 — April, 1907 
979, Short length, $3 
980, Medium long, $3 

Also made in Peerless 

Batiste, strengthened by 

extra reinforcing belts. No 

extra charye. 


Reduces the Abdomen from 3 to 5 inches 


without discomfort. 


This is an illustration of SPIRABONE boning, the greatest invention 
Gives ease, style and comfort to ALL FIGURES and is more 
durable than whalebone. 


La Resista and Loomer D. H. & C. CORSETS 


For Sale at all Corset Departments or sent POST PAID on receipt of price. 
FREE § Catalog and sample of SPIRABONE; also 
Lelegant copy of “Art of Well Grooming.” 


DOWNER, HAWES & CO., Dept. 111, Bridgeport, Conn. 











ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 





bunions. 


feet. 





“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 


Foot-Ease.” 


FRE 





Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the feet. 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. 
Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
relief for ingrowing nails, perspiring, callous and hot, tired, aching 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. 
by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. 
Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 
Address ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 


It relieves painful, swollen, 


Allen’s 
It is a certain 


TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 


Do not accept any substitute. 
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other. 


every woman. 





The OMO Dress Shield is 
the best, as can be attested by thousands who will wear no 
It is best because absolutely Impervious, Hygienic and 
ODORLESS. Always sterile, it does not require to be sterilized. 
The OMO Shield is made in every style and size, all beautifully 
illustrated in our Dress Shield Brieflet, which should be read by 
IT IS FREE. Send us a post-card NOW. We pay 
for damages due to imperfectly made OMO Dress Shields. 
OMO MFG. CO., Dept. B, Middletown, Conn. 














This brilliant varnish 
will brighten your home 
in a hundred places. 
It goes farther, looks 
better and lasts longer 
than any other varnish. 
You can wash it with 
soap and hot water. 


Try 
OPAL-GLOSS 


VARNISH 
for 25c 


We will send enough Opal- 
Gloss (Natural: Colorless) 
to refinish a refrigerator, 
desk, dresser, or the like, 
also a varnish brush, for 
the name of your paint 
dealer and 2sc. 


Sample Color Card mailed 
on request. 


The David B. Crockett Co. 
20th St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT the 45 Free and 


150 Partial Scholarships to be awarded by the Chicago 
Musical College will be received from June 3rd to 
August 3lst. CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


P 55 si 
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Applications for 


College Building, 202 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 


‘The“King Fly Killer 


The best thing on the market for 
ridding your house of flies. 
Size 5 x 18 inches. 


mnt mn SUEIGSISSEIInnnennoeeennnnn eee 






ATTEN Ai 







You should have one. Send 
in your order at once. Those 
who use it say: It’s the most 

prized article inour home. Hundreds 
of thousands now in use. Sent by mail. 1 for 15c, 2 
for 25c, or 5 for 50c, postage or change accepted. 


R. R. MONTGOMERY & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers Decatur, Ill. 


PATE or esr 





They are the softest, smoothest and best 

flannels mace; 25c to $1 a yard. Flannel Sample 

Book, 90samples of finest white goods. Catalogue of 

Embroideries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits, 

and hundreds of helps for expectant mothers, free if you men- 
tion this publication. ; 

F 25 we will include a perfect pattern for every article in 

or c. baby’s first wardrobe, telling quantity of material 

needed and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions. 


The Lamson Bros. Co. Est. 1885. Toledo, O. 


Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50: 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from 
palm fiber. Double weave,durable and 
light weight, with colored design 
in brim. Retails at $1. Postpaid 
for 50c, 2 for 90c, to introduce 
our Mexican hats and drawn- 
work. Same hat, plain, 40c; 
both for 75c. Large, medium 
and small sizes. Fine for fishing, 
outings and gardening. Art Catalog of Mexican Sombreros free. 
THE NCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. A6, Mesilla Park, N.M. 
Largest Retailers Indian-Mexican Handicraft in World 


ANY ROCKER WORKS THE FAN 


Keeps YOU COOL Without an EFFORT. 


This little device—attached to any 
rocking chair—is one of the greatest 
comfort bringers ever invented. 
Simple, durable and inexpensive. 
Send for free illustrated pamphlet. 
GILBERT, HARRIS & CO. 
158 to 164 Harrison Street, Chicago. 






































18-21-25 foot launches at proportion- 
ate prices. All launches fitted with 


two cycle reversing engines with speed 
controlling lever; simplest engine made; 
Starts without cranking, has only 3 moving 
parts. Steel rowboats, $20.00. All boats fitted 
with water-tight compartments ;cannot sink, need 


no boat house. We are the largest manufacturers 

of pleasure boats in the world. Orders filled day 
they are received. We sell direct 
to user, cutting out all middle- 
men’s profits. Free catalogue. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO. 
1338 Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 





Missing Heirs and Relatives News! 


An international monthly devoted exclusively 
to all the name implies. Splendid medium i 
locating missing heirs, relatives and estates. 
Advertising rates given on application. Sud- 
scription $1.00 perannum, Sample copy ten cents. 


The Missing Heirs and Relatives News Company, 
Van Wert, Ohio, U. 5. A. 
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Nothing is more annoying than to 
buy a pair of shoes which fit and look 
well al first only to have the eyelets turn 
shiny and brassy, and roughen in suc 
a way as to cut the strings. 


THE BRASSY EYELET 


MAKES A SHOE 
LOOK CHEAP 


When you buy shoes ALWAYS INSIST 
ON THEIR HAVING 


Diamond Fast Color Eyelets 


and you will insure your shoes looking 
like new shoes LONGER and wearing 
better. 

Look for the little raised ihe dia- 
mond on the eyelets. That's the trade- 
mark which guarantees fast color and 
solid color all the way Cong. 

Write for free booklet and samples. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 


Boston, Mass. 





























Fresh as a Daisy 





Is always the 
appearance of # 
the woman who 3 
uses Lablache “i 
Face Powder. A ‘%) 
touch of Lablache Vy, 


will protect the skin from the sun, a 
wind and dust which cause tan, 3 
freckles, redness and roughness. {@ 
Lablache absorbs _ perspiration ie 


and will be found cooling and 
&® refreshing. Lablache is invisible, 
B yet it keeps the complexion clear, 
, soft and velvety as an infant's. 
# \t is pure, healthful and at all 


@y times a marvelous beautifier. a 
ny Refuse substitutes. They may be ay 
MA dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or Cream, ¢% 
2 50c. a box, of druggists or by mail. ok 
Ae Send 10c. for sample. eS; 


Ox: 
w BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers RY 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. © 
— ANG <P> Pe 
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SACO 


Sanitary Cleansing Device 
of corrugated rubber 


For the Bath-room 


Saco sanitary cleanser and pneumatic 
plunger keeps the closet bow] immacu- 
ate. It is made of soft corrugated rub- 
ber with polished hard- wood handle. 

Saco removes obstructions by forcing 
the water through the trap. 

Soft rubber has an affinity for glazed 
Surfaces — it clings and cleans. 

_ Rubberis sanitary, and, unlike a brush, 
is non-absorbent, easily cleansed and 
retains no odors — you can hang Saco in 
the bathroom, 

; Saco will more than pay for itself the 
first time it is called upon to remove an 


obstruction. 
. 
at first-class dealers. If 
Price $ 1 .25 yours won't supply you, we 
will, wpon receipt of price with dealer's name. 
. . 
Sanitary Appliance Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED 

































THE HOUSE IN THE 
WATER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


to trimming and cutting up the branches of the 
big birch which they had felled the night before. 
A renewed splashing in the canal turned the atten- 
tion of the watchers from the tree-cutting, and they 
saw that a single wise excavator was at work car- 
rying forward the head of the ditch. 

There was no impatience or desire to fidget left 
in Jabe Smith now. As he watched the beavers at 
work in the moonlight, looking very mysterious in 
their stealthy, busy, tireless diligence, and con- 
ducting their toil with an ordered intelligence 
which seemed to him almost human, he under- 
stood for the first time the Boy’s enthusiasm for 
this kind of bloodless hunting. He had always 
known how clever the beavers were, and allowed 
them full credit; but till now he had never ac- 
tually realized it. The two beavers engaged in 
cutting down the tree sat erect upon their haunches 
~. er, by their huge tails, chiseling indefati- 
gably. Cutting two deep grooves, one about six 
or eight inches, perhaps, above the other, they 
would then wrench off the chips by main force 
with their teeth and forepaws, jerking their power- 
ful necks with a kind of furious impatience. As 
he noted how they made the cut deeper and lower 
on one side than the other, that the tree might 
fall as they wished, he was so delighted that he 
came dangerously near vowing he would never 
trap a beaver again. He felt that it was almost 
like ensnaring a brother woodsman. 


on 


8 apd exciting was the work on the other tree, 
which was being trimmed. The branches, accord- 
ing to their size, were cut into neat, manageable 
lengths of from three to six or seven feet, the less 
the diameter the greater the length, each piece be- 
ing calculated to be handled in the water by one 
beaver. These pieces were then rolled, shoved or 
dragged, as the case might require, down the 
smooth trails already made in hauling the brush, 
and dumped into the canal. Other beavers pres- 
ently appeared and began towing the sticks and 
brush p+ the canal to the pond. This part of 
the process was hidden from the eager wetness in 
the thicket, but the Boy guessed, from his own 
experience in pushing a log endwise before him 
while in swimming, that the beavers would handle 
the sticks in the same way. With the brush, how- 
ever, it was different. In hauling it down the 
trail each beaver took a branch in his teeth by the 
butt, twisted it across his shoulders, and let it drag 
behind him. It was obvious that in the water, too, 


this would be the most convenient way to handle | 


such material. 
people to waste their strength in misdirected effort. 

While all this cutting and hauling was going on 
the big beaver down at the head of the canal was 
attending strictly to his task, running his lines 


The beavers were not the kind of | 


straight, digging the turf and clay, shoving his | 


loads up the slope and out upon the edge of the 
ditch. The process was all in clear, easy view of 
the watchers, their place of hiding being not more 
than eight or ten paces distant. 

They had grown altogether absorbed in watch- 
ing the little canal-builder when a crackling sound 
made them turn their eyes. The tree was top- 
pling slowly. Every beaver now made a mad rush 


for the canal, not caring how much noise he made, | 


and plunged into the water. Slowly, reluctantly, 
majestically, the tall birch swung forward, straight 
down the slope, its top describing a great arc 
against the sky and gathering the air in its 
branches with a low but terrifying roar. There 
was a shuddering confusion in the crystal air for 
a few seconds, then the stillness fell once more. 


or 


But now there was not a beaver to be seen. 
Jabe wondered if they had been scared by the 
results of their own work, or if one of their sen- 
tinels had come and peered into the thicket from 
the rear. As minute after minute dragged by and 
nothing happened he began to realize that his 
muscles were aching savagely from their long re- 
straint. 





Not five seconds later, however, he forgot his | 


aches. 
suddenness, there was the big pioneer again, sit- 
ting up by the edge of the canal. As before, he sat 
absolutely motionless for a minute or two, sniff- 
ing and Bercy Then, satisfied once more that 
all was well, he moved lazily up the slope to 
examine the tree; and in half a minute all were 
at work again except that there was no more 
tree-felling. The great business of the hour was 
cutting brush. 

For some time lgnger the watchers lay motion- 
less, noting every detail of the work, till at last the 
Boy began to think it was time to release — 
from his long and severe restraint and break up 
the beaver ‘‘chopping-bee.”’ Before he had quite 
made up his mind, however, his eyes chanced to 
wander a little way up the slope and to rest, with- 
out any conscious purpose, on a short, gray bit of 
log. Presently he began to wonder what a piece 
of log so short and thick—not much more than 
three feet long—would be doing there. No bea- 
vers would waste time cutting up a twelve-inch 
log into lengths like that. And there had been no 
lumberman in the neighborhood. Then in a flash 
his eyes cleared themselves of their illusion. The 
log had moved ever so slightly. It was no longer 
a log, but a big, gray lynx, creeping slowly, inexor- 
ably, down upon the unsuspecting people of the 
pond. 


For perhaps ten seconds the Boy stared in un- | 


certainiy. Then he saw the lynx gather his mus- 


Appearing with uncanny and inexplicable | 


cles for the final, fatal rush. Without a whisper | 


or a warning to the astonished Jabe, he whipped | 


up his rifle and fired. 

The sharp report seemed to shatter the whole 
scene. Its echoes were mixed with the scattering 
of the horrified beavers as they rushed for the 
water—with the short screech of the lynx as it 
bounced into the air and fell back on its side, dead— 
with an exclamation of astonishment from Jabe— 
and with a crashing of branches just behind the 
thicket. The Boy looked around, triumphant, 
to see that Jabe’s exclamation was not at all the 
result of his clever shot. The woodsman was on 
his hands and knees, his back turned, and an 
at the form of a big, black bear as it lumbered o 
in a panic through the bushes. Like the unfor- 
tunate lynx, the bear had been stalking the bea- 
vers on his own account, and had almost stepped 
upon the silent watchers in the thicket. 
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Make Homes Charming 


The expense of decorating with Alabastine is less than the cost 
of wall papers, kalsomines or tapestries, and walls treated with 
Alabastine are more durable and far more sanitary. 


ary Wall 


can be applied to any wall in any tint or combination of tints, either with or 
Beautiful stencil designs can be used. 

Alabastine becomes a solid part of the wall and one coat can be applied 
This makes the cost of redecorating with Alabastine less than 
one-half what it would be were kalsomine, wall paper, or other materials used. 


Alabastine is sold in properly labeled and carefully sealed 5-lb. 
packages by dealers in drugs, paints, hardware and general 
merchandise, at 55¢ the package for tints and soc for white. 


Ask your dealer for Alabastine and accept no package that does not 
bear the word Alabastine in plain letters. 
handsome book, “ Dainty Wall Decorations,’’ containing beautiful colored 
plans and much valuable information. 


The Alabastine Company, 900 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept. A, 105 Water Street, New York City 
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Send toc coin or stamps for the 


Tint cards mailed free on request. 





Solve the question of space saving 
inclosets, cupboards, etc., enabling 
you to utilize to the full capacity 
all the nooks and corners of your 
bedroom, attic, kitchen and _ hall. 


The Columbian Hardware Co’s 


cea ST 


insure perfect order in the most limited space. 

Will not rust or stain the garments. 

They can be put up by any one, without 
tools or screws and will not break. 

Packed conveniently one dozen in a box. 
For sale by all good hardware and house-fur- 
nishing dealers at 15c per box. 

Order by name and accept no substitute. If your 
dealer does not carry them, send his name and 25c to 
cover postage and we will send you a box prepaid. 


THE COLUMBIAN HARDWARE CO. 


53rd St. and Hamilton, Cleveland, 0. 

























Merit Alone 


Has Secured for the 


Sohmer Piano 


the unsought, unbought indorsement 
of the world’s greatest musicians, con- 
ductors and critics. 


The best of workmanship and mate- 
rial and the public’s appreciation of a 
perfect piano are reasons for Sohmer 
Success. 


Beautiful Catalog Free. 


Sohmer & Co. 


Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York 











{ LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 





and 35c¢ SS 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Takes no more room than ee handkerchief. 
Sold by Dry-goods, Sporting-goods, uggists, Hardware 
dealers, etc. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-\Vings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 
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American and European Plan 
Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


It is an ideal resort for rest or pleasure, with the city 
only ten minutes away. There is the quiet of lake, 
beach, shaded parks and spacious apartments, or 
the gayety of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, 
tennis, dancing, good music and town amusements. 
Table is always the best. Has nearly 1000 feet 
of broad veranda overlooking Lake Michigan. 








Chicago Beach Ho 


tel 























Address for Handsomely illustrated Booklet, giving 
full particulars, Manager, Chicago Beach Hotel, 
Box 25, 51st Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago. 
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Lead in mate- 
rial, workman- 





WINSLOW’ 


e »__s interested in Ice 
ship and finish. or Roller Skates. 
The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co. 
All modelsand SK fe Sessast Winsiow Ghate 308 
sizes. At all cn 84-86 Chambers St., New York. 
dealers. 8 Long Lane, E. C., London. 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 





Write for free 
catalogue. State 
whether you are 
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ST. LOUIS, 





Largest Shoemakers in the World. 


The Perfection of Shoe Art | 


SEND FOR SHOELIGHT — FREE—Handsomely Illustrated Shoe Styles 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company, 
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CRESCENT SHAPE 


z 


REGULAR SHAPE 


antee slip. 





ia ; er responsible 
This is the handsome American Lady Oxford that is the choice of iti 
many women for many occasions—for the bride’s trousseau—for | a : 
Summer dances and for street wear with beautiful, dainty dresses. They can 
You won’t feel well dressed without a pair of patent leather Oxfords this 
. ’ : | ofe 
‘ : as art style. 
Summer, so ask for this smart style ese damn enane sterilized. 
It is No, 6042 — patent leather Oxford with graceful plain 
toe and Cuban heel — made on the popular Redfern last. |} 


721 723 725 727 Broadway 








All Kinds of 


KeinedL, Deds ait 


are made in 
SIX SHAPES and TEN SIZES 


The best KINDS are 
FEATHERWEIGHT, 
GEM DOUBLE COVERED, 
SWAN and JUNO. 


Each kind has a reason. 
Women differ physically. 


A trial will show you which 
kind is best adapted to your 
physical make-up. 


Every pair contains a guar- 


If you buy shields large 
enough and sew them 
in properly, we will be 
for 


washed and ironed and 


Write for our Dress Shield Book, it is 
worth reading, and sent free on application. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 
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U.S.PAT.OCY. 


ETON SHAPE 


20, 1896 


New York 
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Beautifies without injuring the skin. It 
is entirely free from harmful ingredients and 
is prepared of purest materials. 


The Wooden Box retains the 
delicate perfume until the last 
speck is gone. every- 

where. Insist on getting 












will positively wave or 
curl your hair in ten to 
fifteen minutes without 
heat. Makes beautiful 
Marcel Wave while you 
are dressing or travel- 
ing; at any time and any- 

where. Small enough 
ell hag ed _—— to carry in your purse, 


Made of Specially Treated French Horn 


sow If your dealer or hair dresser does 

not sell Magic Curlers send us his 

name and address with 25c for a set 
of eyed. Curlers and we will send you a beautiful 
Silver-Plated Sugar Shell Spoon Free. This is a 
60 day offer to introduce the merits of our Curlers 
quickly and must be taken advantage of promptly. 


Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10c. 





This hair was waved 








MAGIC CURLER CO., icon so2 pis, Pa: 








STANMMER 


sent Free to any addres e 6 cents t 


postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING | SCHOOL, 40 ‘Adelaide | st, 





Our 200-page book “* The ‘oe ~ oot ey 4 yo os 
stroit” Mich. 
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[F YOUR complexion is sallow and your cheeks lack that much 
desired color—there’s something wrong, isn’t there? = In il 
many cases it is due to the soap used. Soaps of an ordinary | 
nature are too harsh for the skin. They tend to dry it up. 





























They drain the color-giving pigment, and the result—a lifeless, 
sallow complexion, and skin that quickly wrinkles. | 


PALMOLIVE 


is more than mere soap. It is manufactured from pure vegetable 
products, palm and olive oils, 
whose emollient properties 
have been recognized for 
hundreds of years. These, 
instead of draining the 
pigments, restore the 
natural glow of the cheeks 
and leave the skin 
soft and velvet like. 
Palmolive contains 
no artificial 
coloring mat- 
ter. Price 
at your dealers 
15 cents per 
cake; two 
cakes 25 cents. 
A liberal 
sample and 
illustrated 
booklet, 
‘* Palmolive 
Culture,”’ 
mailed for 5 
cents and your 
dealer’s name. 


B. J. JOHNSON 
SOAP CO. 
322 Fowler Street 


Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 





ASK YOUR DEALER ror 


AND INSIST ON 
HAVING THE 
GENUINE. 






Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25 
Silk 50 
Mailed on 
Receipt of 
Price, 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


Over Two Hundred Styles 
Worn All Over the World 


LOOK free Ree Boson 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., 
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COS SHCCE 


It Costs Nothing Y 








to try this dainty toilet deodorant, which im- 
mediately neutralizes, banishes and prevents all 


ODORS From PERSPIRATION 


or any other cause, and keeps the skin sweet 
and wholesome for a longer period than by any 
other means. 


“EVERSWEET ” is in itself odorless, so its 
use cannot be detected. 


Sold for 25c at toilet counter 
your dealer cioes not sell it, 
us his name, and we willsend you @ 
FREE sample box of thi et 
white, creamy, antiseptic 4! 
tion, together with a bea 
decorated metal art souvenir 


If 
send 


eully 











THE S. R. FEIL CO., 
A, 5017 Central Ave, Cleveland, 0. 4 
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Summer Styles 
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Particularly Suitable for the Severe 
Linen or Piqué Coat Suit 


Mrs. Ralston’s 


NY of the lingerie hats shown on this 
page could be made easily and eco- 
nomically by a girl with ordinary 

skill. New materials are to be found so 
inexpensive that a hat of this kind can be 
tucked into a summer wardrobe with sur- 
prisingly little outlay. At the same time it 
will prove a hat that may be worn during 
the midsummer days, at so many times and 
with such a variety of summer clothes that 
you will wonder not only at its usefulness, 
but also at its wearing powers, for, strange 
to say, it is often far more durable than a 
stouter and stronger-looking hat of straw. 

Lingerie hats are made on wire frames, 
which, of course, you will buy ready-made 
in white wire, and bend into the shape most 
becoming to you. As they are especially 
intended for shade hats they should be worn 
flat upon the head and rather over the eyes. 
It is best to choose wash materials for these 
hats, as they are more “summery” and 
fresh-looking, and the hats may be easily 
taken apart and readily laundered when 
soiled. 

The wire frame should first be covered, 
as a foundation is needed on which to sew 
the ruffles and trimmings which form the 
hat. White Brussels net is the best material 
for this purpose and comes in a good quality 
seventy-two inches wide at sixty-five cents 
a yard. Tulle and tarletan are almost as 
good, while organdy or even lawn would 
answer if you happen to have either on hand. 


HE soft mushroom crowns are much used 

this year on these hats, the crown as well 
as the brim being made either of embroidery 
edging or of fine, tucked batiste trimmed 
with insertion and lace. The crown should 
be cut twenty inches square, and the tuck 
ing is particularly pretty when done in two 
wavy circles: one formed of two rows in the 
centre of the crown, and another about five 
inches from the edge. Cut this twenty-inch 
square into a circular shape, throw it over 
the crown, and gather it around the base. Two other fifteen-inch 
circles should now be tucked about two inches and a half from the 
edge with a double row of wavy tucking and finished with Valenciennes 
lace half an inch wide whipped to the edge of the last tuck. Now cut 
a strip of the lawn three inches wide by three yards long, and finish 
this also with an edge of the lace. This strip should be knife-plaited 
and tacked on the under side of the brim to soften the edge. Rows 
of the narrow Valenciennes lace set one inch apart face and finish 
the under brim to give a soft, fluffy effect. This idea can be used 
also on the outside brim, but these-narrow lace frillings are pretty only 
on the lingerie hats made of lace, French linon or batiste. 
_ Amore severe style is shown in the first illustration, and is one that 
is used for the linen hats to wear with linen and piqué tailored suits. 
These hats are made of the heavier quality of linen or duck. The 
crowns are put on smoothly, and are usually finished at the outer edge 
with an embroidered scallop which extends just over the edge of the 
crown of the wire frame. 

lhe fullness of the upper brim is much less than in the case of the 
sheer lingerie hats. Both under and upper brim portions are cut 
circular and fitted with perfect smoothness, the edges being embroid- 
ered to match the edge of the crown. A small knife-plaited frill of 
lawn or lace is attached to the outer edge of the under brim and just 


A Frill of Embroidery Finishes the 
Crown and Upper Brim 








Two Views of a Graceful, Drooping-Brim 
Ribbon-Trimmed Hat 





A Mull “Veil” Hat Adorned with a 
Cluster of Pink Roses 


Chat About Lingerie Hats 


stands up around the crown; this should 
measure twice the circumference of the 
crown in length and be wide enough to be 
shirred several rows deep to form the side 
crown. Cover the top of the crown neatly 
with a circle of the material and tack the 
frills which stand up around it securely to 
the crown-edge of the wire frame. Finish 
the upper edge of this strip with a button- 
holed, scalloped edge, and above this you 
can embroider a design or rows of dots. 

If you do not wish to embroider the edges 
of this strip and the upper brim frill, finish 
them with applied medallions of lace or with 
Valenciennes lace edging. Or still another 
way would be to use a pretty embroidered 
edging, which can be bought by the yard, 
for the crown and upper brim frill, in place 
of the batiste. 

The ruffle which encircles the crpwn and 
forms the upper brim must be tacked into 
place in the same manner as the knife-plaited 
ruffles. A scarf of the batiste tied in a loose 
bow in the front or back, a wreath of flowers 
or black velvet ribbon, according to your 
fancy, may be placed around the crown to 
complete the hat. 


HE veil hat on the right at the top of 

the page is one of the novelties of the 
summer in these lingerie models. This hat 
is really simple, although it looks elaborate. 
The embroidery is Venetian ladder-work. 
To make the crown you need a twenty-inch 
square of organdy or mull. Two inches and 
a half from the centre of this square trace a 
circle, and two inches from this circle trace 
another. These two circles should be 
worked in Venetian ladder-work, which is 
composed of two rows of buttonhole stitches 
half an inch apart, cross-barred at intervals 
with the same buttonhole work. If you do 
not care to attempt the embroidery you can 
make the circles of gathered insertion or 
narrow Valenciennes edging. In addition 
to the crown, cut a strip of the mull five yards 
long and five inches wide and finish it with a hemstitched hem. If 
you use the embroidery as shown in the model, embroider a band of 
the ladder-work the full length of the strip. Soften the edge of the hat 
by trimming the foundation covering with a couple of frills of 
Valenciennes lace. 

The crown should first be arranged on the hat. Then cut a large 
square of the mull and drape it together, and place it like a ribbon 
band around the crown, with the ends hanging over the back of the 
hat. The ends are caught up in the centre by shirring or plaiting 
the mull closely together and tacking it to the frame. The second 
frill is run on to the square ends above the first so that it gives more 
fluffiness to the back, but this second frill is not continued around the 
front of the brim. 


- THE centre of the page front and side views are shown of the 
new poke or mushroom shape. This hat is composed of three 
ruffles: two knife-plaited under-brim ruffles six and seven inches long 
respectively (when finished), which are shaped by corded shirrings; 
and the upper-brim ruffle, which is-of gathered organdy edged with 
lace. This upper-brim ruffle is trimmed with lace insertion and hand 
embroidery, as is the soft puff crown. The hat is mounted on a 





| collar both front and 


are Ready 


F you wish to realize the satisfac- 

tion that comes with wearing 
stylish and well-fitting clothes, write 
for our Summer Style Book and 


samples of materials — sent free. 


Our extremely low prices make 
it possible for every woman to be 


faultlessly dressed in the latest New 
York Styles. 


WE GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION 


Money refunded 
if we fail to 


please you. 


Suspender 
Suits 


are the latest innova- 
tion. For Summer 
wear they are ideal. 
They combine the cool- 
ness and comfort of the 
shirt-waist suit with 
the jauntiness andstyle 
of a smart tailor-made 
costume. These cool 
and becoming costumes 
are made to order from 
fashionable materials 
at from $5 to $15. 
Combined with one of 
our moderate priced 
shirt-waists they form 
an ideal Summer outfit. 





Shirt-Waists 


One of the most 
popular designs of 
our unusually at- 
tractive line is the 
new ‘* Marie An- 

toinette,” distin- 

guished by its 
frilled front, col- 
lar and cuffs. 


Waist No. K-561 
of Lawn. The 
Puritan collar and 
cuffs are orna- 
mented with a fine 
knife-plaited edg- 
ing, and the sever- 
ity of the style is 
relieved by the 
broad tucks on 
front, which are 
continued down 
the full length of 
the back, The 
Waist No. K-561 waist is fastened 

é in front with visi- 
ble pearl buttons, and the wide box-plait is edged to 
match the collar and cuffs. Can be furnished in white 
only, with short sleeves. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 


Price $1.00; Postage 10c. 


Wash Dresses 


One of our Dainty White 
Wash Dresses will make 
any woman appear attract 
ive and comfortable on 
the warmest Summer day. 
These charming and serv 
iceable garments are 
ready-made, and we 
can fill your order the 
day it reaches us. 

Dress No. K-581 
Thedesign hereshown 
isa particularly stylish 
lingerie Princessgown 
of fine white Persian 
Lawn, and is an ad 
mirable selection for 
allsmart functions and 
exclusive wear. 

The waist is topped 
by a Vallace yoke and 







back, and batiste em- 
broidery supplies an 
air of elegance which 
isemphasized by tucks 
and lace banding. 
,ace-edged frills 
lengthen the short 
sleeves, and rows of 
lace form a wide Em 
pire girdle suggestion, 

The skirt is joined to 
the waist with slight 
gathers. A deep 
flounce headed by 
rows of lace is an im 
portant feature, and tucks elaborate the lower edge. 


Sizes 32 to 42 bust. Price $7.45; Postage 24c. 
Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes : 


Dress No. K-581 


bandeau slightly higher in the back than in the front, to give the Suspender Suits,- - - - $5.00to$15 
shows between the two embroidered brim-edges. Or, if you wish to becoming “droop.” A bow of soft pink messaline ribbon at the Tailored Suits, - - - - $7.50 to $25 
keep the hat strictly tailor-made, a circular fold of lawn or wash silk side and streamers at the back complete the hat. Shirt-Waist Suits, - « « Rte 
Is fitted between these two brim-sections. Fit either a band of ribbon Silk Suit, - - - - ~- $9.75 to $20 
or folds of soft ribbon or silk at the base of the crown. ‘“7~AN you really put these hats right into the washtub and launder Jumper Suits, - - = «= $6,00 to $20 
; them ?”’ some one asked. Well, not exactly that, but it is very Skirts,  - - - © « £3500315 
VERY pretty model for a lingerie hat is one with the crown and easy to take them apart, wash, and press the embroidery and put them —. - - «© « «© «+ $600 te $20 
ION brim made entirely of frills, shown in the centre illustration at the together again. ; ; , in Coats, - - - - - $8.75 to $18 
sweet ab of the page. Linen lawn or batiste would be the best material for Swiss: eyelet embroidery is a very pretty material to use for these Shirt- Waists, - - = 98 cents to $4.98 
y any b Sstyle. First, your frame must be covered in the usual way, this cov- hats, and can be bought in lovely designs for thirty-five cents a yard. _ Muslin Underwear, - ~- 24 cents to $3.98 
3 fring being put on quite flat and without any unnecessary fullness, Two yards and three-quarters are required for the brim and crown— Wash Dresses, - - - $2.25 to $8.95 
' e = roe it is drawn into the crown, but the outer edge of brim and oe — for sg _ a pean of : vane ry ~ oe. Black Silk Coats,- - - $4.98 to $14.75 
Ms must be kept flat and smooth. To make this hat with the crown ‘ut the latter in halves and set on with the embroidered edges joinec ; 
LA and brim alike pat ate WB /<- eagete pall S Ta material three inches at the centre of the crown. The edge of the brim could be finished Write to-day for our Catalogue of 
it, at : Wide by six y irds long and h; ne hem k - laited. Use one piece for with a soft frill of the narrow Valenciennes edging sewed on to a Summer Styles and Samples of ma- 
si you a ® —theunder brim of the hat and the other for the upper brim. Attach the _ narrow strip of plain Swiss to fall slightly over the edge of the hat. | ee 
fis pure 8 ruffles wan oS the hat and the other for the upper brim. Attach the narrow strip of } Ltedaglhs Ig + fh ype ni, rk = - 
applica. a tothe met to the inside edge of the crown and then lightly tack them Other lingerie hats are — — . age cf rills o ace, ” n National Cloak & Suit Co 
Ef B tacks” to f., a of — rae sad a ag ae — si bees we = , 2 ~ of Z ~ —_— a Per Alt 15 sect el = 
ts Old the trill at the outer edge of the brim. o not tack 1 ought for one ar z ce, - - 1e rermé é iG 
. 2 '00 closely to the brim, as this woul give a tight and ungraceful the Valenciennes, and two pieces of ten yards each will be required. 221 West 24th Street, New York City 


appearance. } 
ble when fir 











Be 


ut make long milliners’ tacks that will be scarcely percep- 


The rows of lace are sewed on, one after the other, starting at the 
lished. Then cut a strip of lawn to form the frill which 


outer edge and sewing toward the crown. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only 


Bs 


No Agents or Branches 
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Summer Shirtwaist and 









IGURED pink dimity would be charming 

for this jumper waist and skirt with the 
guimpe waist of all-over lace. Patterns for 
the jumper (No. 3090) come in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches, and for the waist (No. 2344) in 
seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36, for the jumper, requires one yard and 
a half, and for the waist two yards and a 
quarter of 36-inch material. Patterns for 
the skirt (No. 3181) come in five sizes: 22 to 
3 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
seven yards and a half of %-inch material. 








3282 


ERCERIZED madras in white or in fancy 
striped or dotted effects as well as linen 

or poplin would be stylish for the tailor-made 
shirtwaist illustrated above. Particularly 
adapted to this waist are the hand- 
embroidered linen turnover collars worn with 
a pretty bow tie of silk orlawn, The two wide 
plaits at each side of the front emphasize 
the long-shoulder effect. Patterns for this 
waist (No. 3282) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and three-eighths of 36-inch material. 


HE gown on the right would be lovely 

of pale blue cotton chiffon voile with 
yoke, stock and puff sleeves of all-over 
Valenciennes lace. Point Venise embroidery 
edging could be used for trimming. Patterns 
for the blouse (No. 3283) come in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires three yards of 36-inch material. Pat- 
terns for the seven-gored skirt (No. 3284), 
lengthened by a circular flounce, come in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires eight yards of 36-inch material. 

















Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 
Emma Troth 


3297-3298 YA 3281-2173 


ELIGHTFULLY simple is the style of the practical shirtwaist suit 

shown above on the left. Inexpensive duck or linen in white or 

tan would be appropriate. Patterns for the waist (No. 3297), closed at 

the back, come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 

requires two yards and a half of 36-inch material. Patterns for the eight- 

gored skirt (No. 3298) come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires four yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


HAMBRAY, Persian lawn or linen could be used for the shirtwaist 

suit shown above on the right. A broad-shoulder effect is cleverly 
contrived by the one-piece extended sleeve portion. Patterns for the 
waist (No. 3281) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires two yards and three-eighths of 36-inch material. Patterns 
for the seven-gored skirt (No. 2173) come in nine sizes: 20 to 36 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires four yards of 36-inch material. 





-3284 





DATTERNS (including 
Guide-Chart) for all the 
designs shown on this page 
can be supplied at fifteen cents 
Jor each number, post-free. 
The amount of material re- 
quired for the different sizes 
is printed on the pattern en- 
velopes. Order from your 
nearest dealerin patterns, or 
by mail, giving number of 
pattern, bust measure for 
waists, and waist and hip 
measures for skirts, and in- 
closing the price to the Patlern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 











The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1907 


umper Suits 


ee eee 
2876-2471-2417 


LUE mercerized batiste worn over a white 
guimpe. Patterns for the jumper (No 
2876) come in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 
inches, and for the waist (No. 2471) in seven 
sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 for the jumper requires one yard and a half, 
and for the waist two yards and three- 
eighths of 36-inch material. Patterns for the 
five-gored skirt (No. 2417), lengthened by a 
straight flounce, come in five sizes: 22 to 30 
inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
seven yards and a half of 36-inch material. 














3101 


OTTED or embroidered Swiss or batiste 
would be a suitable material to use for 
this lingerie blouse. The pointed shoulder 
revers could be fashioned of all-over lace in 
a heavy design edged with a narrow frill of 
Valenciennes. A dainty effect could be given 
to the sleeves by insetting a band of the all- 
over lace down the centre between the double 
frills of laceedging. Patterns for this blouse 
(No. 3101) come in seven sizes: 30 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and a half of 36-inch material. 


N THE gown on the left Persian lawn and 

embroidered flouncing may be combined 
with charming results. Patterns for the 
blouse (No. 3280) , closed at the back, come in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires two yards and three-quarters of 
36-inch material. Patterns for the five- 
gored skirt (No. 3178), lengthened by a 
straight flounce, come in five sizes: 22 to 
30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
five yards and seven-eighths of 36-inch 
material. 








| Williams’ 
Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap 





Those W ho realize that soap is an 


exceedingly imjortant 
article; 


Those W ho value their skin — its 


general health, color and 
smoothness; 


Those Who therefore seek the kind 


that is scientifically and 
honestly made; 


Those Who like a ready, profuse and 


cohesive lather; 


Those Who like a rich, yet delicate 


anu refined perfume; 


Those Who still believe there’s some- 


thing ‘*in a name;’’ 


are those who use Wittiams’ Jersey CrEAM 
Tower Soap, made by the makers of the 


_ famous WitiiaMs’ SHavine Soaps. 


| these articles. 








If unable to obtain Jersey Cream Soap of your 
druggist we will send a full-size cake on receipt 
of price, 1§ cts. in stamps, or a liberal trial 
sample for a 4c. stamp. 


SPECIAL OFFER #* 25:22") 


we will send a 15c 
cake of Jersey Cream Soap, and, in addition, a 25c 
box of Williams’ exquisite Violet ‘Talcum Powder. In 
this way the soap costs you nothing. We make 
this unusual offer that you may thoroughly try both 
Only one order accepted from same 
address and offer not good after July 1st, 1907. Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Department A, Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 








THE 


Coward 
Shoe 





The Coward Good Sense Shoe conforms to the natural 
outlines of the growing foot, supports the ankle, and pre- 
vents the arch from breaking down. It preserves the shape 
and health of the foot, is comfortable to wear and gives 
durable service. 


For Men, Women and Children 


JAMES S. COWARD, 
268-274 Greenwich Street, near Warren 8t., N.Y. City 
Sold nowhere else 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 














London’s Greatest Success!! 
Waists Held Down 
Skirts Held Up 
J 


J, e ; 
ge ‘Perfection’ 


Waist Retainer and Skirt 
Supporter 


At Last! Ladies can wear a shirtwaist witli per- 
fect comfort without the use of safety pins, hooks 
or eyes and obtain that neat, smart, trim appeat- 
ance envied by ali women. ‘The simplicity, the 
adjustability and the security of Gair’s Supporter 
recommends it to all waist wearers. It will not 
injure the daintiest fabric and will support the 
heaviest skirt. Made in white, gray and black; 
allsizes. Onsale at all leading Dry Goods Stores, 
or supporter and 6 catches, enough for 3 skirts, 
sent prepaid direct from manufacturer on receipt 
of 25 cents and 4 cents postage. 


M. GAIR, Dept. H, 51 Leonard St., New York. 
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ALASKAN SOUVENIR POSTALS 


Set of ten copyrighted views 
sent postpaid for fifty cents. 


The Alaskan Churchman, Dept. B, Fairbanks, Alaska 
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Summer Organdies, Lawns and Dimities 


Designs by Drawings by 
Mrs. Ralston | Augusta Reimer 




















3084 


CHARMING adaptation for 

evening wear of the one-piece 
jumper-waist No. 3084. Rows of 
cream-colored Valenciennes lace 
insertion, in graduated widths, 
are mounted on pale pink mull or 
batiste with this dainty result. 
As the pattern includes no under- 
sleeves they will have to be at- 
tached to a foundation lining. 
Patterns for this waist (No, 3084) 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 
one yard and three-eighths of 
36-inch material. 






3274-3275 3272-3273 





HE arrangement of tucks makes but little trimming 

necessary for this attractive afternoon costume. If 
made of white lawn relieved by a small yoke of lace it will 
launder successfully. Patterns for the waist (No, 3274) 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards and one-eighth of 36-inch material. 
Patterns for the seven-gored skirt (No. 3275) come in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
twelve yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. 


LUFFY garden-party gown of organdy. The yoke 

and sleeves may be of either transparent net or lace. 
Patterns for the blouse (No. 3272) closed at the back, 
with high or low neck, come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and three- 
eighths of 44-inch material. Patterns for the seven- 
gored skirt (No. 3273) come in five sizes: 22 to Winches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires five yards and one- 
eighth of 44-inch material. 








Ihe Backs of the Designs Above 


"THE simple little waist in the costume on the left 

iscut all in one piece with the fullness at the 
neck and sleeves held in place by ribbons run 
through casings. Mull or some soft material should 
be chosen. Patterns for the waist (No. 3278) come 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires a yard and seven-eighths of 44-inch 
material. Patterns for the skirt (No. 2379), formed 





of three straight sections, come in four sizes: 22 
to 28inches waist measure. Size24requires seven 
yards and one-eighth of 44-inch material. 


ITHER dimity or bordered organdy is just the 

material for the costume on the right, trimmed 
with a bit of narrow lace and insertion. Patterns 
for the waist (No. 3276) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 3orequires three yards of 
36-inch material. Patterns for the skirt (No. 3277), 
formed of a gathered straight lower part joined to a 
sectional yoke, come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires six yards and 
seven-eighths of 36-inch material. 











The Backs of the Lower 
Two Designs 





3278-2379 


3276-3277 


Patlerns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown above can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, 
post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from 
your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure Sor waists, and waist and hip 
measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Lord & Taylor 


(Wholesale Distributors) 





You are confronted with a name and 
a trade mark—the name stands for 
Honesty and Fair Dealing — the trade mark 
stands for Quality — it is the trade mark of 
“ONYX” hosiery. Every price and 
kind may be had inthis brand. Below 
we present a few sterling qualities which 
may be found in every first class hosiery 
shop. If not found at your dealers, write 
us and we will direct you to nearest 
address where they may be had, or will 
send you post paid on receipt of price a 
pair of either number. Write to Dept. A. 


FOR WOMEN 


310/13 — Black Gauze Lisle; four thread, 
superior quality, wear resisting. soc 
per pair 


409 K— Black Gauze Silk-lisle — soft, lus- 
trous—silky—double sole; spliced heel. 
5oc per pair 


106 — Women’s pure dyed silk hose is the 
finest, most enduring hose made. There 
is no desirable shade found lacking. 
Price $2.25 


FOR MEN 


820 P— Black and colored Gauze lisle, 
double sole, high spliced heel; special 
light weight. asc per pair 


E 310—Black and colored lisle—six- 
thread heel and toe, four-thread allover; 
double sole and high spliced heel. 
“The Hose that wears.’’ soc per pair 


E 325 — Men’s Black and colored Silk-lisle ; 
broad selection of new colors—very de- 
sirable — soc per pair. 


If not found at your dealers, we will mail a pair 
postpaid of any number on receipt of price. 
Write to Dept. A, or send for catalogue. 


Broadway, New York 


YOU CAN WASH 


Ta" 


Corset Waists 


This garment combines a 
»erfect fitting corset waist and 
soar mnows lace trimmed corset 
coverin one. Illustration 
shows style No. 396, made of 
imported batiste. Sizes 


to 
Price $1.00 
ONLY ONE 


RNIT 


(REGISTERED) 


WAIST 


THE 
“5 | g — 
Soft and pliable, with 
lacings on each side which 
can be adjusted to the com- 
fort of the wearer, all steels 
removable. ‘his waist holds 
the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing 
physical and mental com- 
fort. It is a boon to the 
expectant mother. 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Dept. All Stores 
Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Crapo Italian Towels 


TOWELING and DRESS LINENS may be 
purchased with the positive knowledge that they 
will prove thoroughly satisfactory in every respect. 

Dress Linens whose exclusiveness and individ- 
— are pronounced. They are reasonable, 
durable, wear for years without becoming linty, 
improve with use and will not muss or wrinkle like 
linen that requires starching. 

We have just receiveda LINEN CREPE for dresses which 
is so beautiful that it can only be appreciated by res | seen. 
The demand, for this weave, will speedily exceed the limited 
supply, and we would suggest that you order promptly. 

Heavy hand mace Italian Laces, beautiful and exclusive 
patterns, made especially for us and used for bey | 
waists and dresses. All of our Linens are positively han 
woven and grass bleached. 






















“ 


Grand 
Prise 
St. 
Lonis 
1904 





Illustrated booklet sent promptly upon request. 


THE JOHN M. CRAPO LINEN STORE 
55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. Summer Store: Bar Harbor, Me, 


ENGRAVED 50 
WEDDING 7 
INVITATIONS And 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
ia the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO.,28. 11th &t., Richmond, Va. 
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Little Accessories for Summer Gowns 


Photographs from Original Designs 








HE dainty frills, belts, collars and 
Bs cuffs shown on this page are al! to 

be found in the shops, or they may 
be made at home from odds and ends of 
ribbon, lawn and lace, at less cost and 
with little labor. As they are given 
merely as suggestions no patterns can 
be supplied. 


N ATTRACTIVE set, consisting of a 
pointed yoke and long cuffs of Irish lace 
and filet net, is shown above. When used 
with a summer gown of Swiss or organdy no 
other trimming will be required, with the 
exception, perhaps, of asash of ribbon. Or 
they may be used as detachable chemisette 
and cuffs for one of the pretty yoke or 
jumper waists of the season. 


N ADJUSTABLE frill for a plain shirt- 
waist is shown above in the centre. A 
frill of this kind is made of a strip of inser- 
tion edged with a knife-plaited ruffle of 
lawn and lace. As these frills are entirely 
separate they may be worn with different 
shirtwaists, being held in place by a small 
buttonhole which fastens to the collar- 
button under the lace bow. 








WO inexpensive and yet daintily em- 
broidered stock-collars are shown 
above. The upper one, with lace medallions 
set in the embroidery, is shaped to suit a 
short neck, while the lower one will prove 
more becoming to a slender neck. Stocks 
of this kind may be made at home, from bits 
of batiste or lawn, embroidered in some sim- 
ple fashion with French working cotton. 


KNIFE-PLAITED jabot of lawn and 

Valenciennes lace is illustrated just 
below the parasol. In a small square of 
lawn placed under the star-shaped bow a 
buttonhole is worked, to secure the frill to 
the stud at the neck when worn with a stiff 
linen collar. The attractive bow is made 
of a knife-plaited strip of lace-edged lawn 
cut with pointed ends. 





XTREMELY attractive is the standing collar 

of baby Irish lace shown below. It should 
be worn with a simple shirtwaist and a small bow 
tie of ribbon or silk matching the trimming on the 
hat or the color of the skirt. Another pretty 
and generally becoming finish is a string-tie of 
mull with the ends completed by a narrow width 
of baby Irish lace. 





E hee turnover collar is rather different from 
«those usually seen, and is one that could be 
easily made. A straight strip of lawn is laid in 
clusters of three tucks to within three-eighths of 
an inch of the bottom and is then attached to a 
collar-band. This collar-band is made of two 
straight strips of muslin between which the turn- 
over is sewed at the upper edge. 





HE beit on the left could be made 

from a yard of Pompadour ribbon 
eight to ten inches in width. It is 
slightly shaped in the centre where 
the ribbon is shirred to a shaped piece 
of the silk, which is stiffened, and then 
boned through the middle. Bones are 
also placed at each end. 


| Sig-weey )IDERED batiste and inset medal- 
~ lions of lace form the round yoke and 
shaped cuffs illustrated above. Such a set 
could replace a guimpe in one of the many 
adaptations of the jumper waist. It may 
be basted in place, or for greater conve- 
nience in laundering be attached to the dress 
by means of small hooks on the dress and 
buttonholed loops on the collar and cuffs. 


ARASOLS of white, tan or light-colored 

linen like the one shown on the left will 
be used a great deal this summer and are 
exceptionally charming when they match 
the gown in color. They are usually em- 
broidered in some simple design. As they 
may be cleaned when soiled they will not 
prove expensive, and are a very attractive 
addition to a summer wardrobe. 


BOVE is shown an embroidered belt of 
linen worn with a pearl buckle which 
may be removed for laundering. The 
Straight end of the belt is passed through 
the buckle, then turns over on itself and is 
held in place by a button and buttonhole. 
The heavy linen collar and cuff set is as 
appropriate for a short tailor-made coat as 
for a less severe Eton jacket. 


HE pretty little bow on the left may be 

made of bits of embroidery, lawn and 
lace, and worn with a lingerie waist or with 
one of the stiff collars; while the sailor col- 
lar of embroidered batiste will add a fresh 
and attractive touch to a plain Eton or 
bolero. The same style of collar is appro- 
priate for a child’s coat and may be obtained 
in the heavier linens when desired. 





— of heavy linen finished with a scalloped 
edge and a bit of hand embroidery. The silk 
tie worn with it is particularly new and attractive, 
though extremely easy to make. It is formed of a 
double strip of taffeta about ten inches long, 
narrower in the centre than at the ends, tied around 
the collar in a simple but pleasing knot. Plaid silk 
would be particularly jaunty for it. 





Summer 


Styles in 
Women’s Regals 


If there is one thing more than another 
that makes it plain why Women’s Regals 
are in the same class with high-grade 
custom boots, it is the ever-increasing 
number of discriminating, well-dressed 
women who have given up the bother 
and expense of having their shoes made 
to order andare wearing Women’s Regals 
instead. June styles are now ready. 


Send for New Style Book 


$3.50 
& 
$4.00 


If you do not 
live near one of 
the Regal 
Storesorder 









Van Ness 


through the 

REGAL $4.00 
MAIL Delivered id, 
ORDER 0c extra" 
DEPART- 


Made of “ Regal 
Brown’? Calf Skin. 
Reproduction of a new 
Paris custom model. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
Mail Order Dept.: Boston, Mass., 703 Summer Street 
Mail-Order Sub-Stations: Factory, East Whitman, Mass., 
Box 992. San Francisco, Cal., Cor. Van Ness Ave. and Bush 
Street (New Store). London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside, 
corner Lawrence Lane. 


MENT. 











| Shoes 
Roel She 





~~ REIS’. 
WOVEN ‘ice Plate 
‘NITIALS, NAMES 


¥F. ¢. Bliss 


Woven on finest cambric tape in red, navy, light 
blue or black 

Woven names save money and worry over loss and are a 
positive identification in case of accident. 

Woven in U.S. in quality superior to foreign make and 
at price no higher, these names, any style letter, are <eliv- 
ered within 2 weeks of order instead of 6as heretofore. 

$2.00 a gross, $1.50 a 1-2 gross. 
At your dealer or by mail. Send 2c. stamp for illustrated 
book ** The Initial House.” 


G. REIS & BRO. 636 Broadway, New York 
































“TRY UNE” 


Neckwear Supporter 
DOES NOT SCRATCH THE NECK 


Double Bone-— Endless Loop 
Covered with Silk — Black or White 


| (lla | Se. a Card of Three 
New Neckwear Supporter.|j 1°22» 244, 24¢ and 2% ins. 


meh) } \ || The TRYUNE can be 
| i had in Belt and Girdle 








Sets; 31% and 4 inches, 
at 10 and 15 cents per set 








New York 





~ (3 to a set). 
t Manufactured by 
Schloss-Speier Co. 
Yasalnis Oedd Idle Wes (2) || + 5Sth Avenue and 21st Street 
} i pte —Sonts BeinPormte vases 















TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


Recommended by ‘ Vogue,’? the fashion 
authority, as the ideal material for 


Children’s Cloaks, Baby Jackets, 

Baby Blankets, Robes, Wrappers, 

Ki . ressing acks, c. 
White, pink, blue, red, gray; 26 in. wide, 60c yd. 
—all dealers. Each yard bears the above trade 
mark. Samples and Booklet No.4 freeon request. 
Krinkledown Garments, ready to wear, 45 























above mentioned, obtainable every where. 
Krinkledown Baby Blankets, 30 by 42 in.,$2.50 each 
FRENCH & WARD, 58 Leonard St., New York, 
Sole Makers of Elberon Eiderdown. 


Take the Shine Off Any Garment 


in 5 Minutes. No greater source of econ 


in any home. Our process ; 
life time. Material for twenty garments and outfit 
by registered mail for $2.00 Money Order. 


THE RODNEY WALTON CO., Cleveland, Obie 
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Pretty Waists from 


Designs by 


Ida Cleve Van Auken 


2989 
3080 
3096 





OPLIN in brown or dark blue would be a 

suitable material for this jumper. It is 
worn over a waist of white lawn, patterns for 
which (No. 2989) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure, and cost fifteen cents. 
Size 36 requires two yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch material. The embroidered collar 
is not included in the pattern. Patterns for 
the jumper (No. 3080) cost ten cents and come 
in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 3 requires one yard and five-eighths of 
36-inch material. Silk of the same shade 
could be used to embroider the design and 
scalloped edge which outline the “V”’ open- 
ing and sleeve caps, transfer patterns of 
which (No. 3096) cost fifteen cents. Poplin 
at twenty-eight cents a yard, and six skeins 
of embroidery silk at five cents each, will 
make the total cost of this jumper only 
seventy-six cents. 


3152 
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3064 


AN and white striped English cotton voile would be pretty for 

this box-plaited waist. The severe tailor lines are softened by 
a double plaiting of dark brown lawn on each side of the centre 
front box-plait, and where the cuffs join the full sleeves. An 
individual touch could be given by wearing with this waist an 
embroidered linen turnover collar and bow tie, as illustrated. 
Patterns for this waist (No. 3064) cost fifteen cents and come in 
seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four 
yards and one-eighth of 22-inch, or two yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch material. Voile at twenty-five cents a yard would be 
Suitable, while a yard of lawn for the plaitings can be bought for 
fifteen cents, thus making the cost less than a dollar and a quarter. 





} 3110 


VENING blouse of sheer cotton voile. 

Narrow bias bands of the material 
fagoted together with silk make the stock 
collar and deep yoke particularly dainty. 
Quiet simplicity is shown in the feather- 
stitched design which defines the yoke and 
finishes the band cuffs. A good quality 
of sheer cotton voile can be bought for 
thirty-eight cents a yard, and six skeins 
of embroidery silk at five cents each will 
be required. Patterns for this waist (No. 
3110) cost fifteen cents and come in six 
y sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 


36 requires three yards and a quarter of 
27-inch, or two yards and five-eighths of 
36-inch material. 








INE white barred dimity with a 4 
delicately-tinted floral design would 
beappropriate for this charming blouse. 
The yoke des gn could be carried out 
iN a narrow Valenciennes inserticn 
With the tiny frill of double Brusscls 
het which outlines the outer edge. 
his same net could be finely tucked 
= used for the stock, yoke and cuffs. 
Patterns for this waist (No. 3152) come 
Mm six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure, and cost fifteen cents. Size 
requires three yards of 27-inch, or q 
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Fach 


Drawings by 


Anna Burnham Westermann 


3028 


HIS suspender waist would be pretty if 

made of heavy butcher's linen, with the 
underbodice of embroidered batiste. The 
scalloped edge and dot could be embroidered 
in white mercerized thread. A yard-wide 
butcher's linen can be bought for twenty-five 
cents, and for twenty cents a yard you can 
procure a neat design in embroidered batiste. 
A yard and a half of face insertion at ten 
cents a yard will be required for the simple 
design on the yoke and collar, and two yards 
and a half of edging for the frills which finish 
the neck and.cuffs. Patterns for the waist 
(No. 3028) come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 
inches bust measure, and cost fifteen cents. 
Size 36 requires one yard and seven-eighths 
of 3%-inch, or one yard and five-eighths of 
44-inch material for the underbodice, and 
one yard of 36-inch material for the sus- 
pender waist. 


2959 


LICE-BLUE chambray or gingham 
would be pretty for this waist. 
The inch-and-a-half-wide fine-plaited 
frill which finishes the front opening 
and the scalloped upper edge of the 
cuffs gives an effective contrast if 
made of navy-blue lawn. Worn with 
a white linen collar and a dark blue tie, 
as illustrated, nothing more simple and 
smart could be imagined. For fifteen 
cents a yard it is possible to get a nice 
quality of chambray, and not more 
than ten cents will have to be ex- 
pended for half a yard of navy-blue 








rate yards and a half of 36-inch ma- 
=, So if you buy two yards and a 
= twenty five-cent dimity, half a 
yard of 72-inch-wide net at sixty-five 


2959 3110 


3080 
The Backs of the Designs Shown on This Page 


3064 


lawn. The waist has patterns (No. 
2959) cut in six sizes : 32 to.42 inches 
bust measure, with full or three-quarter 





cents a y- , 
Val S 4 yard, and about six yards of 
alenc} 
Mon ee lace at nine cents a yard 
yw Hf ‘ 
he trimming, the cost of the waist 


Would be about one dollar and a half. 


(——--——--- 


P4 TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) forall the designs shown 
on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, 
post-free, except No. 3080, which is ten cents. 
material required for the different sizes ts printed on the pattern 
envelopes, Order these (as well as the transfer pattern men- 
tioned) from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to 
the Paitern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The amount of 


length sleeves, and cost fifteen cents 
each. Size SH requires three yards and 
a quarter of 27-inch, or two yards and 
a half of 36-inch material. 
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Style No. 146 
Vici Blacher 
Oxford, Regent Last, 

Military Heel, 
Radcliffe $2.50 





Shoes 
of 

Long Life 

There are two important reasons 


why Radcliffe Shoes outwear other 
makes. 


They fit the foot—require no 
stretching, which harms the wear- 
ing quality of the uppers. 


Shoes 


for Women 


are made of the finest selected skins, 


chosen especially for their durability 
by men who understand leathers. 

This perfect fit and flexibility bring 
comfort with the first wearing, and 
shapeliness unchanged to the last 
wearing. 

If not at your dealer’s, write for free 
style book. 


THE RADCLIFFE 
SHOE CO., 
DEPT. 21, 
BOSTON, 
MASS. 








Style No. 659 
Patent Colt, 
Southern Tie, 


Avenue Last, 
Cuban Heel, 


Radcliffe Special 
Quality $3.00 











: Don’t Be 
Talked 
into something “just as good as 


READ’S 


Lansdowne” 








The genuine is perforated 














Every 3 yards on the selvedge 


ALL COLORS AND SHADES 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
GOOD STORES 





















of great 
interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 
Something new-—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever invented. 
Combines solid comfort and ease with “ fine 
form " and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
Street and in society. — Always drapes evenly in front 
and back — no bulkiness — no draw-strings —no laciny 
—no ripping or basting. — Can. be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
FRE Send for our Fine Milustrated Book —“‘ Fine- 
Form Maternity Skirt "’ — It's / KER to every 
woman writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their 
alvantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
armentto your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
ys,an« if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts —If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same itee—Illustrated book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Coats, Hats and Dresses f 


Designs by 


Mary G. Laird 





3286 
3294 


INEN or piqué is suitable for this at- 
tractive summer coat which is so 
simple in style that it will stand frequent 
visits to the washtub without injury. 
Patterns (No. 3286), which are appropri- 
ate for either boys or girls, are cutin three 
sizes: 2 to6 years; price ten cents. Size 
4 requires two yards and one-eighth of 
36-inch material. Transfer patferns (No. 
3294) for the embroidery design and 
buttonholed edge of the collar can be 
supplied in one size for fifteen cents 
each. A bit of hand embroidery is not 
only particularly effective on a coat of 
this kind but it is the most inexpensive 
kind of trimming as well, and one that 
means but little additional work. 


3289 - 2820 


ERE is an afternoon or party dress 

that could be made of mull, Swiss 
or organdy, trimmed with narrow 
Valenciennes lace and insertion with 
a touch of hand embroidery on the 
shaped yoke. Patterns (No. 3289), with 
high or square neck, come in four 
sizes: 4to 10 years; price fifteen cents. 
Size 8 requires four yards and one- 
eighth of 36-inch material. Transfer 
patterns (No. 2820) can be supplied 
for the yoke, in a forget-me-not 
design, for ten cents. White is always 
appropriate for children's dresses, but 
when a color is desired choose a plain 
or small-figured material in delicate 
pink or blue. 


3288-3287 





HIS attractive little dress will appeal to busy mothers, 

as it iscut all in one piece. It may be worn over a 
guimpe or even used as an apron over a dress, finished at 
the neck with a drawing-string to hold itin place. Either 
polka-dotted gingham or percale would be suitable mate 
rials. Patterns (No. 3285) come in three sizes: 2 to 6 
years; price ten cents. Size 4 requires one yard and 
five-eighths of 36-inch niaterial. 




















ie F py 






INGERIE coat for a little tot. It may be of dotted Swiss 
or embroidered mull and worn over a lawn or China 
silk slip of any pale color. It is trimmed with insertion 
and medallions of lace. Patterns (No. 3288) come in 
three sizes: 2 to 6 years; price ten cents. Size 4 re- 
quires two yards and one-eighth of 36-inch material. 
The lingerie hat worn with this coat has patterns (No. 
3287) cut in three sizes: 2 to 6 years; price ten cents. 
Any size requires seven-eighths of a yard of 36-inch 
material, with half a yard of 27-inch lawn for foundation 
and six yards of 44%-inch edging, and two yards and five- 
eighths of ribbon, 


QUErARLS for either boys or girls is the washable coat 
shown above on the right. Patterns (No. 3291) come 
in four sizes: 1, 2, 4 and 6 years; price ten cents. Size 4 
requires two yards and a half of 36-inch material. Patterns 
for the hat (No. 3290), including the embroidery design, 
come in three sizes: 1,3 and 5 years; price fifteen cents. 
Transfer patterns for the embroidered collar design (No. 
3296) come in one size and cost twenty-five cents each. 






3291-3290 
3296 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1907 


or Children 


Drawings by 
Eugénie M. Wireman 





2366-2404 
2254 


LAY dress for a really little girl that 

is simple to make, easy to put on, 
and comfortable and becoming to the 
wearer. It may be made of gingham 
or chambray for ordinary wear or of 
lawn for nicer occasions. Patterns for 
the dress (No. 2366) come in four sizes: 
2 to 8 years ; price ten cents. Size6 re- 
quires two yards and three-eighths of 
36-inch material. Patterns for the cap 
(No. 2404) come in three sizes: 6months, 
land 2 years; price ten cents. Any size 
requires three-quarters of a yard of 36- 
inch material. Transfer pattern (No. 
2254) would be very dainty for the border 
design. A three-yard length costs ten 


cents. 


3293-3292 











IGURED dimity or checked ging- 

ham would be suitable for this 
dress. Theruffles and straps — which 
should be of contrasting material — 
are detachable. For nicer wear em- 
broidery edging could be used for the 
ruffles, with insertion to match for the 
bands, belt and cuffs. Patterns (No. 
3293) come in four sizes: 4to 10 years; 
price fifteen cents. Size 8 requires 
four yards and five-eighths of 36-inch 
material. Patterns for the sunbonnet 
(No. 3292) for ladies, misses and girls 
come in three sizes each, small, 
medium and large. Medium size re- 
quires three-quarters of a yard of 36- 
inch material. Price ten cents. 








Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown above can be supplied on re 


Jive cents for each number, as stated, post-free. 


pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure 


and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 


The Backs of the Designs Shown on This Page 


ceipt of the price, ten, fifteen or twenty- 


The amount of material required for the different sizes is printed on the 


Journal, Philadelphia, 








f Boys’and girls’ wash suitsofthenever-  ) 
wear-out kind are those made of 


Hydegrade Galatea 


None equals them for standing the 
wear and tear of summer’s outdoor 
romping, none so stylish in makeup, 
so dressy in fabric, so beautiful in 
color and pattern. 



























You will find a wide range of these 
daintily-fashioned suits at most 
dealers. Insist upon seeing this label 
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Hydegrade 


TRADE NAR 


MANCHESTER 
GALATEA 


Oe Oe 





xX RMN KK 


LABEL 
OO OOO 








stitched on each garment. It guarantees 
the genuine. 





Suits bearing this label wash and 
iron almost indefinitely without 
losing their original beauty of color 
and finish, They solve the problem of 
keeping a child a/ways well dressed, 
without unreasonable outlay. 

By the yard Hydegrade Galatea is sold ina 
variety of shades and patterns at drygoods 
stores everywhere. Has no equal as a 
fabric for stylish, serviceable shirtwaists 
aud outing suits. 20 cents the yard. 


Be sure is on the 
that (hydegrade} selvage 
If not at your dealer’s, write and be sup- 


plied. Samples and booklet free. 


A.G. HYDE & SONS, 361-363 Broadway, New York 


Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. 























Get Your Boy a 


“Snellenburg” 


Suit, worth $7.50 


‘| For $5.00 


| | You can buy one of these 
| | suits from us for $5.00 be- 
cause you get it direct 
| from the makers and 
| | save the middleman’s 
profit. 
We are the largest clothiers in Amer- 
ica and because we make all the 
clothes we sell, we can and co sell 
them for less than others must charge. 
These Boys’ Suits are made of strict- 
ly all wool fabrics— 


Blue Serge 

Fancy Cheviots 
Fancy Worsteds 
Fancy Cassimeres 


and they’re made in a manner which means good looks and 
good service. They're comfortable and roomy suits, all the 
} seams are sewed with silk and the pants seams are reinforced 
with tape. Coats are lined with Italian cloth. Stronger 
suits can't be made, nor any that have more snap an‘ style. 

They're well worth $7.50 and at $5.00 they're simply un- 
matchable value. 


SIZES 8 to 17 YEARS 
| Send for SAMPLE SWATCHES of the Fabrics. 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 








| | Market, 11th to12th Sts. (Entire Block), Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 
J a i 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 


D. S.CLAMPS > 


For fastening shields in ladies’ dresses. Also for 
hose aii shirtsleeve supporters fur gentlemen, 
have no equal. Neat, convenient, comfortable, 
practical, durable, and cannot rust. Snap on, 
no sewing. Lock open or closed. At your 
merchant's, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. Set of 4 Nickel Plated, 25c. Best 
English Gold Plate, 50¢. No checks. 

D. 8. CLAMP CO. : 
7 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Send for free circular. Agents wanted. 


RIBBON BARGAINS 2'iice0 
Ever Offered 
Lot No. 1—A package consisting of six cuttings of fancy 

ribbons, different colors, ranging from 1% to 5 inclies in 00 

! width; Lyard each, in length, for . ° ° * . $1! 
Lot No. 2— A package containing 25 yards. all silk ribbons, 00 

different colors, from % to 2 inches in width, . . . $1. 
| These Ribbons are Easily Worth Double, Satisfaction Guaranteed, or 


| Money Refunded. VARADY’S, 2526 7th Avenue, NewYork City 
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GIRLISH and pretty costume for afternoon 
A wear is shown below. Appropriate materials 
are many — white Persian lawn, silk organdy, mull 
and batiste being among the best. Embroidery 
insertion and edging give a pretty touch of trim- 
ming. Patterns for the waist (No. 3266) with high 
or open neck, come in four sizes: 14 to 18 years. 
f Size 16 requires two yards and a quarter of 36-inch 
material. Patterns for the seven-gored gathered 
skirt (No. 3267) come in four sizes: 14 to 18 years. 
Size 16 requires four yards and five-eighths of 
36-inch material. 











3270-3271 


LUE silk organdy would be charming 
for this afternoon « ostume, worn with 
4 draped girdle of pale blue messaline. 
The ruffles may be trimmed with inser- 
j tion or with fagoting. Patterns for the 
j waist (No. 3270) come in four sizes: 14 
to 18 years. Size 16 requires two yards 
and five-eighths of 36-inc h material. Pat- 
terns for the seven -gored skirt (No. 3271), 
with or without the ruffles, come in four 
Siz 3 14 to 18 years. The 16-year size 
: requires three yards and three-eighths of 
%-inch material for the skirt and one yard 

be and one-eighth for the ruffles. 








Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the dress de 


post-free. 






Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 





“TAILOR-MADE shirtwaist relieved by an attractive little 

frill. The waist could be made of white or dotted linen, 
with frills of lawn edged with a narrow strip of blue, pink, 
or whatever color the dot may be or that happens to be 
becoming. Patterns (No. 3099) for women and girls come in 
eight sizes: 3O to 44 inches bust measure. Size 30 requires 
two yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. Transfer pat- 
terns for the embroidered collar (No. 3161) come for ten cents. 


3263 


INK chambray or one of the new mercerized goods would be 

pretty for this costume, relieved by a yoke of tucked lawn 
or lace. The same design could be made of the sheerest batiste 
or organdy trimmed with German Valenciennes, or with Swiss 
or batiste embroidery. Patterns (No. 3263), consisting of a 
tucked shirtwaist closed at the back, and a five-gored tucked 
skirt, come in four sizes: 14to 18 years. Size 16 requires seven 
yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. 


idsummer Clothes for Girls 


LLUSTRATED below is a shirtwaist suit that is 

200d-looking and yet comfortable with its soft 
turnover collar and cuffs. Red and white or blue 
and white checked gingham or linen would be suit- 
able material, A soft leather belt and silk tie to 
match would complete a smart frock for morning 
wear. Patterns for the shirtwaist (No. 3268) come 
in four sizes: 14to 18 years. Size 16 requires two 
yards and dne-eighth of 36-inch material. Patterns 
for the three-piece skirt (No. 3269) come in four 
sizes: 14to 18 years. Size 16 requires four yards 
and a half of 36-inch material. 
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The Backs of the Designs on This Page 





3264-3265 


HIS dress was designed for Swiss or 

batiste flouncing. A Leghorn hat with 
a pink plume makes a charming addition. 
Patterns for the waist (No. 3264) come in 
four sizes: 14 to 18 years. Size 16 re- 
quires three yards and a quarter of 10-inch 
flouncing and a yard and three-eighths of 
plain material 3% inches wide. Patterns 
for the skirt (No. 3265), including a fives 
gored foundation, come in four sizes: 14to 
18 years. Size 16 requires six yards and 
a quarter of 22-inch embroidered flounc- 
ing, and seven-eighths of a yard of 36- 
inch material for the foundation. 





signs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, 
Zhe amount of material required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order JSrom your 
mearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern and stating bust measure for waists, and waist and hip 
measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Two Special Hot Weather Bargains 























































This Sheer Lawn 
No. 2L76 Waist for 98c 
) Tailered Linen Jumper 
Waist Suit $2.75 


Send in your order 
to-day for either or 
both. You do not risk 
a penny for we will send 
them to you with this full 
encersianeny and 
agreement: If not 
satisfactory upon 
examination you 
can return them 
to us and we will 
refund your 
money including 
svancpocsntras 
charges both ways. 
No.2L76. WhiteLawn 
Waist of a fine sheer 
quality. The yoke is «le- 
signed with a beautiful 
insertion of openwork and 
raised embroidery, artis- 
tically designed insertions 
of Valenciennes lace and 
clusters of narrow pin 
tucks. Narrow pin tucks 
and lace insertions also 
extending down the front 
to belt. Cuffs and collar 
to match. An exquisite 
and beautiful waist. 
Clusters of narrow pin tucks 
at back. Open back, 
opular three-quarter 
ength sleeves. Sizes 


32 to 42 bust 
measure, 98c 
FOS’ « o's 

Write to-day for our 
catalogue containing the 
newest Broadway and 


Fifth Avenue styles shown 
in New York City. 


No. 1L75. 
Every woman 
today wants 
ajumper 
Dress, and 
the enor- 
mous de- 
mand for this 
popular style 
las induced 
us to make up 
thisspecial num- 
ber, which we con- 
sider the greatest 
value ever offered in 
one of these smart, 
chic suits. It is 
made of a splen- 
did quality of 
washable 
linen, tailor 
stitched and 


Strapped. 

pig aist No. 
or Jumper 

is made with 1L75 
plaited front, 

plaited and open back. Jumper 
Strapped and tailor stitched . 
yoke, finished with six dainty Suit 


pearl buttons. Short puff 
Sleeves strapped and tailor 
stitched to match yoke. 
Theskirt has seven gores, 
each gore made witha box 
plait, Extra full sweep 
at bottom. Inverted 
plaited back. Colors 
light blue, pink or cham- 
pagne (natural linen 
color). Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure, Atthe 
extraordinary low 
price at which we 
offer this stylish 
and beautiful suit 
wecannot afford 
to make altera- 
tions in the 
length of 
skirt but 
have pro- 
vided for 
a home 
alteration 
which can 
be made in 
afew moments’ 
time, by pro- 
viding the skirt 
witha threeinch hem. 
They all come 42 inches 
in length. Our special price $2.75 


We have Write 
ve. BELLASHESSS,(O “=: 
houses, BROADWAY & WAVERLY PLACE. PREE 


agents NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. °stslogue 











In the hot months of Summer the 
most suitable dress fabric is 


Danish Cloth 


SINGLE WIDTH 
The staple, inexpensive, half-wool fabric. 
It has given satisfaction to thousands. For 
shirt-waists, evening gowns, house dresses 
and school dresses for misses and children. 
In 36-inch width this fabric is known as 


Poplar Cloth 


and retails at 25 cents per yard. 

Our new cream, unquestionably the best and 
cleanest made, is known as shade 39 and has 
blue threads in the selvage. It launders finely. 

The Navy Blue (630) has a white selvage, is 
fast and will not crock. 

If you cannot secure these fabrics TRADE 
from your home vetatler write us, and 


we will tell you how and where to get 
the goods. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufactarers’ Agents 
Boston and New York MARK 



























| We Will Send You 
389— FREE Portfolio 
of French Designs 


Showing the newest and 
most exclusive models in 
Linen Suits and Dressy 
Seperes for Summer Wear. 
Made to or- 

der from $22 5° Up. 
We cater toa particular trade 
and give our patrons the 

best of workmanship and 

materials at a very nominal 

cost. We do not carry any 
ready-made trimmings. 

Everything is made by hand 
and for each order. 

The beautiful models illustra- 
ted in our Portfolio will help 
you to select the suit most be- 
coming to your taste and figure. 


K. E. HANLEY CO. 
572 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Walking Suit ‘)<*'; 


plicity of 
this costume is effective and 
will prove becoming on account 
of its youthful suggestion. Black and white striped serge, 
partly fitted coat ; black velvet collar and cuffs ; sateen lined. 
Skirt, box plaits with bias panels between. Skirt unlined. 














Handy Hat Fasteners 


Improved. Hold ladies’ hats on better than 4 
hat pins. Pin on or sew on. No holes in hat. 
Send 25 cents for a ir. Agents wanted. 30 
other useful articles. jig sellers. 

FAIR MFG CO., 26 Pifth 8t., Racine, Wis. 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


” 
A Coat and a “Slip 
By Katherine Vaughan Holden 
Te model of the bolero jacket, No. 


3148, requires but little explanation. 

It is my plan that it shall be adopted 

as the coat of a linen suit—one that is in- 
tended to stand laundering. The construc- 
tion is of the simplest, and the model will 
be no trouble either to cut or to fit. In 
the sketch I have indicated that the coat is 
trimmed with bands of the self material, 
stitched on the edges and ornamented with 
embroidered dots a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. These can be sketched by first 
measuring the spaces between them, and 
then placing the uncut end of a round 
ncil agairist thé linen, drawing around 
it with the-sharp point of another pencil. 
I would suggest that the embroidery be done 
in linen thread the color of the material. 
Brown is admirable for a linen suit, as are, 
also, dull blue, tan and white; and this 
year the striped linens come in for favorable 
notice. The prices range from twenty-five 
dents to seventy-five cents and one dollar, 
and, as to quantities, this pattern (No. 
3148, cut in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure) requires two yards and a 
half of 27-inch material, or one yard and 
seven-eighths of 36-inch material in size 36. 


- THESE days of lingerie gowns and filmy materials the dress-slip 
plays so-important a part that it is absolutely necessary this 


This Attractive Bolero Could be of Tan, Blue or White 





3148 


DRAWN BY MRS. HOLDEN 


Linen Ornamented with Embroidered Dots 


garment shall be both well cut and carefully fitted, and to this end 


THE JOURNAL has prepared a pattern which is designed upon the 
most appreres lines and which will be useful to every girl who 


makes her own clothes. 


In the pattern, the number of which is 3295, there is an important 
seam directly down the middle of the front, and instead of regular 
darts there is a seam on each side of the front, extending from the 
shoulder to the hem. These three seams are most important, lending 
ease in the management of the fitting, and permitting the necessary 
fullness to be gained just where it belongs—right over the bust. 
This is not easily done in a pattern which has only darts and no 
middle-front seam. The sleeves consist of a rather full upper part, 
terminating in a band just above the elbow or higher, or, when long 
sleeves are preferred, these may be achieved by the addition of a long 


cuff or lower sleeve. 


At the neck of the model shown in the sketch there are indicated 
several styles of finish: the high neck, with its collar-band; the high, 


round finish, somewhat like a “ Dutch” neck; 


the low, 


round neck, and the still lower cut, which is square. 
Perhaps the most practical finish is the deeper round 
neck, as most women, even when wearing a high gown, 
like an unlined yoke effect. After cutting, the open- 
ing should be faced and a tiny little frill of narrow 
Valenciennes lace will be found to give a dainty touch, 


and it is also advisable to supply a low-neck 
with a narrow drawing-string. 


opening 


Like the upper part of this model the bottom may 
be finished in one of several ways: quite long, with a 
medium sweep, or in floor length. Another length, 
which I have not indicated, but which in some cases 


will be desirable, is that which is quite off the 


and it seems to me that, for quite young women, this length is 
the most practical, even when the gown is a very dressy one. 


OW about the materials that would be suitable and practical for a 
slip. Taffeta is always good and it is correct under a gown of any 
kind of material. Then there is India silk or China silk, both of which 
will outwear taffeta and admit of a tubbing when cleansing is neces- 
Again, there is lawn or organdy, the good qualities of which will 
answer very well indeed for a slip. If your slip is to be made of taffeta 


sary. 


ground; 


you may buy it at from fifty-five to eighty-five cents a yard. 


I think a good quality of taffeta, say seventy-five cents a yard, saves 
both work and expense. It is my experience that a slip or lining made 
of fifty-five or sixty cent taffeta wears out and must be replaced 
before the gown is gone, while a seventy-five or eighty cent taffeta 
will last with ordinary care for two or perhaps three years, therefore 
the extra outlay in the beginning will prove economical. 
this model (No. 3295) are cut in eight sizes : 32 to 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires nine yards and three-cighths of 22-inch silk; so, at 


seventy-five cents a yard, the cost of an excel- 
lent silk slip will be about seven dollars. A good 
slip may be made to do duty with more than 
one gown, but, to manage this, it is necessary 
that all the gowns shall be of the same length. 

Perhaps you may wish to make up a lace 
or net gown to be worn over a slip, and, at the 
same time, the slip is counted upon to do 
duty with a lingerie frock. Here is the way 
to arrange it, to keep the slip quite separate 
and ready for wear with either gown. The 
lingerie frock requires no lining affixed to it, 
and it may very well be made up without ; 
but a lace gown does require some sort of 
foundation, and for this foundation I advise 
an inexpensive chiffon the color of the lace. 
This will give the necessary “stay” to the 
lace, and the cost will be small, as a good 
enough quality of chiffon forty inches wide 
sells at forty-nine cents a yard in the great 
shops of the larger cities. From seven to ten 
yards of chiffon will be required, according 
to the way the chiffon is made up, the length 
of the gown and the size of the wearer. For 
the slip itself there will be needed nine yards 
and three-eighths of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or five yards and seven-eighths 
of thirty-six-inch goods. 


Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 
the two designs shown can be supplied on re- 
ceipt of their price, fifteen cents for each number, 
post-free. The amount of material required for 
each design is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or 
by mail, giving number of pattern and bust meas- 
ure,and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


DRAWN BY 
MRS. HOLDEN 


Patterns for 





as in the staple colors. 


Wire Hat Frames 
By Madame Cullinane 


Fou woman should have some prac- 


tical knowledge of millinery and of 

the value of materials, whether or not 
she need make her own hats or practice 
strict economy. In this way she is better 
able to judge the value of hats, and to 
select those that will be most becoming to 
her. Many women of limited means ap- 
preciate the most exclusive and therefore 
expensive designs, but cannot often possess 
them, and for lack of opportunity have 
never understood the method and detail 
of making hats for themselves. Yet this 
art, the ability to design successfully, copy, 
change or adapt the varying styles to their 
needs, is not only fascinating but also very 
useful. 

The first thing to consider is the frame 
foundation; this must be perfect in line 
and correct in measurement. The ability 
to make a frame of cape-net, buckram or 
wire is the first step in learning millinery, 
for a well-made frame is the foundation 
of a successful hat. There are three 
essential points in the making of wire 
frames: style, firmness, and the quality of 
wire used. The firmness of a hat frame 
does not always depend upon the amount 
of wire (for too much simply adds to the 


weight), but upon a proper distribution of the wire to support the 
hat where the greatest strain comes. 


T IS quite necessary that the wire used be that which is expressly made 
for millinery purposes; a silk-covered frame-wire of medium weight 
costs twenty-five cents for a bolt of thirty yards, and this quantity will 
be sufficient for three hat frames: two large ones and a small one. 
This wire comes in all the new shades of the season’s materials, as well 
Ready-made frames are usually sold only in 
black or white wire, but for practical workroom purpose it is not only 
best but most economical as well to have the wire match the color of 
the foundation material, especially if the material is thin or transpar- 
ent, as less will be required in making the hat. 
It was a custom of the past in making wire frames to use tie-wire for 
tying the wires together, but now frames can be made without the tie- 
wires by the simple and practical method of turning the cross wires 


over the circular wires with a single twist, and clinching them with the 


foundation. 


nippers, flat, on the circular wires, giving a firmer and more uniform 
Dexterity in manipulation is one of the first things to 


master in the handling of wire with the nippers. It is 





Manipulating a Wire Frame 


most important that you buy wire nippers that are 
made expressly for millinery purposes. 
are used for bending, the flat surface inside for 
clinching, and the short, sharp blades at the sides for 
cutting. 
of wire, twisting one piece over another very care- 
fully and firmly. When you can handle the nippers 
with ease try copying an old frame, taking from the 
\ frame the following measurements: the width of brim, 
depth of crown and width of top crown, as the lengths 
of the cross wire depend on these measurements. 
Wire frames are made by measurement. 
are the brim, side crown and top crown. 
always eight cross wires. 
according to the size of the frame, but three are essential. 


The points 


Practice with the nippers on short lengths 


The parts 
There are 
The number of round brace wires varies, 
Measure 


and make the crown wire circle, head-size wire circle and edge-wire 


Frankly, 


3295 
The Princesse Slip 


circle, and lay aside till you are ready for them. Cut four cross wires 
(according to the measurement taken from the old frame) of the 
same length, allowing half an inch to turn over at each circle wire— 
namely, crown wire, head-size wire and edge wire. 


HE first two wires are laid across each other, forming a cross; the 

other two are laid across these diagonally, with even sections be- 
tween, and all are tied together at the centre with a turnover twist of 
the back cross wire and clinched firmly with the nippers. Next measure 
from the centre out on each wire half the diameter of the top crown 
circle wire and bend each wire downward, around the top crown circle 
wire, and clinch evenly. 
down to the head-wire circle to find the height of the side crown; place 
the head-size wire circle in position and turn over cross wires with a 
close clinch of the nippers, bending the wires out. The crown is 


Next measure on the old frame the distance 


now formed, and the next step is to measure 
the cross wires for the width of the brim. 
Commencing with the front wire, measure 
out from the head-size circle the width re- 
quired and turn up the wire to mark the place 
for the edge-wire circle. Next measure the 
right-front wire, the right-side wire, the two 
quarter-back wires, back wire, left-side wire 
and left-front wire; curve and shape to the 
desired angle all eight wires, and secure in 
place by bending and clinching each one 
around the edge wire with the nippers, hav- 
ing the spaces an equal distance apart. Cut 
the ends off close and pinch down firmly. 
The edge wire shapes the frame, and care 
must be taken in making not to draw the 
outside wire so tight as to bend the frame or 
to give any extra fullness. Extra brace (or 
circular) wires are inserted if needed (depend- 
ing on the width of the frame), between the 
head-size circle and edge-wire circle. 
Usually, a miiliner in producing an origi- 
nal design makes a two-piece frame by first 
cutting off four wires, each twenty-six inches 
long, tying them together at the centre, then 
making a medium-sized crown six inches in 
diameter and three inches in height, with a 
head-size eighteen inches in circumference. 
Then with artistic manipulation the wires of 
the brim are bent and shaped. A suitable 
crown is then made; it may be high, round, 
large or small, and placed over this crown, 
or the crown is cut away above the head-size 
or first brace circle wire, and the ends turned 
over this wire and clinched tightly with the 
nippers. Using these measurements, almost 
any style, size or design of frame can be made. 
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The largest retail importer of Dressgoods 
in the United States is the Wanamaker 
Store. All of its many & great stocks are more 
or less noteworthy. Wanamaker merchandize has 
STYLE, QUALITY & PRICE to commend it, & no 
matter in what part of the country you live you 
will find pleasure & profit in keeping in touch with 
it. GENERAL CATALOG K free to any address. 







Silk 


Dress 


$1 


= P i 
Dress $9.00 
Dress ° 
No. 73. Dainty dress 
Wanamaker quality, of 
white lawn, princess style. 
Waist of embroidery & 
many rows of Valen- 
ciennes lace, also yoke 
effect of lace with tucks. 
Very full shirred skirt with 
six rows of lace insertions. 
Lace girdle & % sleeves. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust. PRICE 
$5. By mail 30c. extra. 


No. 30. Excellent quality 
taffeta silk jumper or pina- 
fore dress to be worn with 
any shirt waist. Colors: plain 
black, blue or brown, also 
pretty stripes in black & 
white, blue & white, brown 
& white silk. Samples of the 
silk free. The blouse effect is 
laid in pleats & joined with 
Strappings of the material. 
Fluted ruffles on the sides, 
finish of silk buttons & a 
crusht girdle. Stylish 14 gore 
skirt with inverted hand 
pleats. Sizes 32 to 44 bust; 
skirt lengths in front 39 to 43 
inches. Newest effect for 
summer, & SPECIAL 
VALUE at $11.75. By mail 


25c. extra. 


Lawn 


Waist $1 


No. 98. A well- 
made shirtwaist of 
white lawn with Va- 
lenciennes lace inser- 
tions between strips 
of embroidery, also 
tucks as in illustra- 
tion. Elbow sleeves 
& buttons in back. 
Sizes 32 to 44 inches. 
SPECIAL PRICE $1. 
By mail 6c. extra. 








Address all orders 


JOHN WANAMAKER 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















For 
Outdoor 
Wear 


there is 
no 

Smarter 

HAT 
than the 








MUSHROOM 
ee SAILOR 


T'S the preferred choice of her who follows the dictates 
of fashion. Made principally in white or black with silk 
ribbon band to match. Sold by foremost stores and estab- 
lishments everywhere, or send size, color wanted and 
$3.00 direct to us and we will send hat, all charges prepaid. 


CLARENCE M. PHIPPS, Manufacturer 


RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT: 











Dept. J, 41 West 38th Street, New York City 











LIMON 


Outings. 
















‘Breakfast Jackets. 


of most artistic patterns. 


looks. 
tasty, inexpensive Dresses, 
beautiful Shirtwaists, etc. 
Not over toc a yard. 
Kimonos are the 


Standard of the World. 


If your dealer hasn’t Aimonos, urge him to get them 
Send us his name,and we’llsend youa beautiful booklet. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 


AMERICA'S GREATEST MILLS. 
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An Outing Flannel of 
highest merit. Makes 
the most comfortable 

Slumber Robes and 


Woven from the famous 
Chattahoochee Valley 
Cotton,inan endless variety 


Kimono wears as well as It 
It is suitable for 
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Soul WOMANS WARNING | THE NEW SUMMER | You Asked. the Bride 
f 


STYLE-BOOK 


ba ik Summer Style-Book is now ready. To She \ ' ould S ay—~ i 


Te 


BEWARE 


those who have used previous editions of the 
































Style-Book it needs no introduction, but 
5 on a iA there are still many of our readers who do not know | 
r IMI of it, and therefore fail to realize that any pattern | o> a, 
e WEAR they may want can be found in this book even if it wi > 
: ge ee . a single os - HE ‘wor . 
e still receive letters asking why we ‘‘do not 
, NONE BUT THE have patterns” for underwear, boys’ suits, men’s NN y/ 
. i shirts, aprons, perfectly plain shirtwaists and »' \ 
gored skirts, and various other miscellaneous gar- . 44 
ments, so to one and all let us say most emphatic- - 
ally that we do have these patterns in a variety of 
designs and in many sizes. 
But to tell you more about this particular sum- | 
k mer number: there are many designs suitable for | 
s lawns, mulls and organdies for afternoon and even- 
5 ing wear at the seashore and in the mountains, 
nd | as well as ‘“‘tub” dresses for morning and knock- | 
= | about wear. A helpful feature to many is the 
| grouping of these designs. For instance, the back- 
| ground of one full-page illustration is a tennis-court 
| showing when the simple shirtwaist suits illustrated 
| should be worn, while another page is devoted to 
bathing-suits, and others to costumes for sailing, 
automobiling, lawn parties, summer dances, and so 
on through all the sports and amusements of the 
summer playtime. But this by no means com- 
| pletes the fashion section, for sixty-four pages, 
Vasgrupuions toward the back of the book, show all the ‘‘ other 
: Soy things” people need in summer, winter, autumn 
to introduce | and spring. 
worthless imita- 
tions $ cor- 
jee thee ad Perhaps the really unique feature of this book 
(public. The special features of the Nemo Self- is the needlework section. Have you ever used 
Reducing Corsets are protected by Letters- one of our transfer needlework patterns? Until | 
Patent and cannot be imitated. These features you do you will scarcely believe the ease with | 
produce results impossible in other corsets. which you can accomplish your own stamping, 
= Wome Sel Redusing is ie onde pastes as they are the only needlework patterns that 
rs stc al. Ss y ; , ate se so uri acc > “e The 
deees the figure without the slightest discom- the amateur — on with assured success. Phe 
fort —in fact it produces comfort. patterns are laid face downward on the material | 
The “ Self-Reducing Strap” reduces and sup- and run over with a hot iron; then the paper is | 
ports the lower part of the abdomen, shaping lifted and there is the outline of the design clear 
the accumulated flesh below the corset into and distinct—the work of a minute. - 
symmetrical lines. The strap is attached tothe | As fully thirty-two pages are given to these pat- 
lity “Graduated Front Steel,” and held down by terns you will realize what a variety we have. 
= the Doutie aoter Attachment, It Whe They include designs for gowns, hats, belts, jackets 
ten aaa eeling Of great support, and gives the and jumpers—in fact, for whatever requires em- 
. orm a permanent, perfect mould. : i ‘ AP eee a ay’ ia 
also a a AS broidery, or is decorated by it, not only in dress but 
< & The reduction of the abdomen is so apparent, | th a the wide : all tamev-eark anal heume. | 
own that the skirt hastobe taken in from 3 to4 inches | through the wide range Of tancy-work anc hous 
i. when wearing the corset for the first time. hold noone = hs. ¥ Nag - ae . 
oc tes Because of its wonderful wearing qualities | pages, although included in the Style-Book, can 
—_ and of what it accomplishes, this pn Be $3 is | be obtained separately for five pat If you could consistently con- 
ides, a more economical investment than three ordi- Taken all in all, the Summer Style- Book is more 
E. nary corsets at $1 each. | attractive than ever, and, best of all, more helpful. P ‘ 
rand Model No. 312, for the tall stout woman | We have endeavored to keep it within the reach of ult the bride concern the 
ogg! Model No. 314, for the short stout woman all, sending it postpaid to any address upon receipt SS) g 
yy Solin Sn chin acid dete Conti and in bien of twenty-five cents. With it we include a certifi 
—> Batiste, sizes 20 to 36 coe 4° entitles you to - a LADIES’ ‘es ° *.9 
; * OME JOURNAL pattern, so that the twenty-five “By t | ft ] t 
Price $3.00 cents includes both the book and a ten-cent pattern. : cu £ ass gl ’ it s a mos 
l te rome ate tyes oe ove oot. | fa Order the Style-Book, or the Needlework-Book, Vis 
State ‘ceeded numiemn, dee ant A vong and fd will forward inclosing the price, from the Pattern Bureau, THE : h h ld 
ee the corset to you charges prepaid. | Lapies’ Home Journat, Philadelphia. certain t at sne wou 
st ya Kops Bros., Mfrs., Dept. A,4th Ave.& 12th St., NewYork 
1 a- 














_ BOYS’ SUMMER : say, as we say: —‘‘Be sure 


ustra- 


| | [KRAG) goes 


By Helen Koues 


that the dealer shows you 


HEMSTITCHER 


A simple little attachment 
to put on your sewing ma- j 
chine, by which hemstitching | 
is done as easily and as rap- 
idly as plain sewing on any 
sort of goods. Cannot get 
out of order or fail to work. | 
Made to fit all makes of house | 
hold sewing machines. You 
can make, at low cost, the 
most beautiful lingerie, sum 
mer gowns, etc. ‘The Heim- 
stitcher, ready to attach 
Sent postpaid on $950 
receipt of price, cuael 

Saves its cost in a week. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or 


, money refunded, /u ordering 
be sure to give make and style of your machine. 


Samples of Work and 
Booklet Sent Free 


the name Libbey ‘graven in 







IL 


the glass.” 


The Libbey Glass Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 




































































' ‘ telling all about this wonderful device, how it was 
invented by a practical woman to meet a long-felt 297 
_ need, and showing many examples of beautiful | 3279 . 
I ean ale 
YM work done by it — write to-day. CEE SO ee AYRES 
i £ a he | 
Universal Hemstitcher Co., 21 W. 30th St., New York ’ a , ‘ 
\ shirt can be cut 
dictates ( >) from . > old shirt 
vith silk = o good advantage, since 
1 estab- READY-TO-USE genta i oe 
ed and the wear an¢ tear ol a 
prepaid. we a* PI PI N t man’s shirt usually ; 
rer Wa N comes around the neck and armholes, leaving the 
W & N Bias Seam Tape is rest of the garment in good condition; so — 
: . made by skilled operators and , attern ¢ > y aterial. Should the 
k City BIAS SEAM ge by a special process of manu- wie he wt on. the a orn = ad f ag : 
——— : facture which retains all the boy’s tucked blouse be too broad for the fron 
IT TURNS ITSELF —_ ity of the goods. | High- of the man’s shirt the box-plait may be added as 
est quality goods o nable. —macatia atet —_ aterial tea on 
Will turn © curve without puck- a separate strip. If new material is purc hased 
e ering. Will not shrink. Saves about two yards, 36 inches wide, will be required | 
$ one-half the time in making a gar- for the eight-year size 
ment. For fagotir fanc oll SB. 5 SIZC. ; ; 
: 33 and wehee, Siieicen Stitch, hime. To make the regulation stiff shirt cuff, sew an 
S. 3 ‘ ing eo whnening atk wool and underlap to.the back of the slash in the sleeve, with 
: wash fabrics, and covering seams ieee rh de 296e » Ser i 
ie RX on Women’s Underwear. Cambric the seam on the right side, crease the seam, turn in 
annel of and Lawns made in 13 widths from | the other edge of the lap and stitch it in place to 
| eS Mcscecised Indie Linen shane, te we ee SL toen, | cover the first seam. The overlap is joined to the 
Makes It ndia Linen made in widths from 4” to 44” only | a ‘ side of the aterial 
abl ' 15¢ our dealer does not keep them send us his naine and | front of the slash on the right side ot t 1e material, 
fortab ri ored Lawng oe co yy nite Cambric, 15¢ for White and Col- 1} | turned over, all edges turned in and stitched except | 
~ ¢ - ou o & — We fr hi di : ate “ 
es alc of Colored isatiste, 12 yard pieces —- soc for Whie aniccr |} | the lower one. When the point at the end of the 
fackets. Combatieta Silk and Pure J.inen Lawn and Pure Linen | slash is finished the overlap will conceal the under- | 
famous i WM. E WhicHt « sONa oe Scgortotive soy lap. Two pieces are cut for each cuff and an inter- 
Valley = — | lining of coarse muslin that will hold the starch is 
7 ee _ af Sret cut iece: > 
variety z basted to the wrong side of the first « ve ° i 
1 5 M4 ° second piece is then basted to the first, right sides 
< > S. . “,* 
attern® Waist and Skirt S rter facin Stitch the seams on three edges and turn 
I] as it ... ; 
ea 7 K : % | over. Sew the lined cuff-piece to the edge of the 
jle for a a ae base _ sleeve; then turn over the other piece on to it so as 
Jresses, 3 under arns: makes a trim, | to conceal the first seam, and stitch evenly. 
bts, etc. trig figure.’ Easier to adjust - ; : . : 
rT yard. > than a safety-pin, takes all ATTERNS for the boys’ blouse and shirt- { 
a Strain off skirt and waist. waist (including Guide-Chart) wohl y 
ES lied i $ix sizes to 14 years, on receipt of the 
: ° plied in six sizes, 4 43 J 
orld. No Teeth, No Sewing price (No. 2511, fifteen cents ; No. 3279, ten cents). 
t them. Buy it B Atall leading department stores, } agyond ge your — bro Ml 7 pte 
ge y it, try j year i it isn’ ; by mail, giving number o é » ge, 
| pooklet- Satistacre, it, wear it. If it isn’t entirely 'y iba ; ok of dau ond inion the | 
Ty you get your money back. measure and length « . 2 


Georgia. a lL HT Ask to see the Royal Dip-front Pin, 15c. price to the Patter n Bureau, The Ladies’ Home | 
3 aylor & Co., 2200 N. Twentieth St., Phila. | Journal, Philadelphia. 














) Gifts 
for 


the June 
' Wedding 


Silver has always been 
looked upon with utmost 
favor for wedding gifts, 
and those most admired for 
beauty and worth are the sil- 


ver articles bearing the stamp 


‘(847 
ROGERS BROS: 


** Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


This mark distinguishes the 
original “ROGERS” ware, 
first made in 1847, for sixty 
years the recognized stand- 
ard of silver-plate, a fact 
adding greatly to the in- 
trinsic value of a gift bear- 
ing this famous trademark. 

“1847 ROGERS BROS.” is the 
mark to look for on Spoons, 

Knives, Forks, etc. On Tea 

Sets, Trays, 
Dishes of all 
kinds, etc., 

this mark 44> 
is found. 
Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. 
Send for our Cata- 
logue “F-28.” 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver 
Co., Successor) 
Salesrooms 
New York, 
San 
Francisco 


\ 





MADE AND 
GUARANTEED By 


® 


* * *ROGERS BROS 











sider best to use? 


| elbow sleeves 


| 2393° 














The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1907 


Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Laetitia Herr 


MRS. RALSTON IS IN EUROPE. 
autumn and winter gowns, wraps and hats. 
her associate editor. 


To Remove Water Spots from Silk 

I fear I have ruined my reseda-green silk skirt— 
I spilled a tumblerful of water down the front of it 
and it is now all spotted. What can I do? 

YOUTHFUL. 

Dip the entire skirt in lukewarm water and soap- 
suds, using Castile soap. Do not rub any soap on 
the silk. Then rinse the skirt under a spigot of 
cold, running water. There must be as little twist- 
ing and wringing as possible. Wrap in 
a piece of clean white cheesecloth and 
put it once through the clothes-wringer. 
Then iron while still damp with a moder- 
ately warm iron, first covering it over with 
a piece of thin muslin. 


A Useful Bathing-Suit 

Have you a pattern for a ladies’ bath- 
ing-suit with blouse and knickerbockers 
in one? And what material do you con- 
A SWIMMER. 

‘THE JouRNAL has several bathing-suit 
patterns for grown-upsand girls. Pattern 
No. 1689 (price fifteen cents) consists of 
a blouse and knickerbockers in one, with a five- 
gored skirt. Black or dark blue mohair, Panama 


1689 


cloth and serge are the most serviceable materials. 


White Waists in Mourning 
Is it considered correct when in deep mourning 


| to wear plain white waists with black skirts or a 
| black street suit ? 


MOTHERLESS. 


Yes, it is permissible to do so. Dresses of all 
white are worn in deep mourning also. 


For Hot Summer Afternoons 


I want a dress for hot afternoons. It must be 
easy to make. I don’t want any ruffles or furbe 
lows. What material and what patterns shall | 
use ? SIMPLICITY. 

A sheer white dimity with a delicate-colored 
flower design is what you must have. A plain nine- 


| gored skirt, the seams joined with inch-wide 


Valenciennes insertion, and a simple shirtwaist, 
with seams finished with insertion to match, and 
and tiny lace 
ruffles, will be easy to make, as 
well as cool and dainty-looking. 


| Use for the waist pattern No. 


2956, and for the skirt pattern 
No. 2957, fifteen cents each. 


| A Rejuvenated Dress Waist 


What will take out perspira- 
tion stains from a checked silk 


| dress made by THE JOURNAL’S 


waist pattern No. 2290, skirt No. 
? Except for the sleeves 
under-arms the dress is 
A PATRON. 
Perspiration stains are impos- 
sible to remove, but you can still 


and 
good. 


2956-2957 


| make good use of your dress by taking out the 


sleeves and cutting a large armhole, making the 


| waist asleeveless jumper blouse. Finish this open- 


ing with a bias fold of light blue satin, also piping 


| with light blue the round neck and pretty scalloped 


front of your waist. Wear it over white lingerie 


blouses. 


For a Youthful Maid of Honor 

My fourteen-year-old sister will be my maid of 
honor. What will make a sensible, pretty dress 
for her? MYSELF 

A dress of white Swiss embroidered flouncing 
would be charming for her. If you will look at the 
page in this month’s issue entitled ‘‘ Midsummer 


| Clothes for Girls” you will see an illustration of an 


embroidered flouncing dress, for which the pat- 
terns are Nos. 3264-3265, price fifteen cents each. 


A New Use for an Old Silk Skirt 

Last year I bought a ready-made shirtwaist suit 
of dark blue taffeta. The skirt is far too narrow 
and the waist worn out. Could I uti- 
lize the dress for a little jacket and 
wear it with my newdark blue Panama 
skirt ? Curiosity. 

If the silk is in good condition, 
and you do not fear that it will 
soon crack and that you will regret 
the time spent in remodeling, I see 
no reason why it would not be an 
excellent idea to use it for a little bo- 
lero jacket with three-quarter-length 
sleeves. Pattern No. 3086 (price 
fifteen cents) is suitable for silk. The 
fronts cross diagonally and the neck 
is finished with a shawl collar. It 
would be effective if you use natural- 
colored heavy pongee for this collar, forming the 
buttons of pongee-covered button moulds, crossed 
with two strips of dark blue silk soutache braid. 
Trim the edges of the jacket with three rows of 
the same braid. 


3086 


A Daisy-Trimmed Panama 


Are Panama hats popular? What can you sug- 
gest to trim one, so as to make it suitable to wear 
with both dark and light dresses? Purr. 


Yes, they are popular, and it is an easy matter to 
crush and dent them into a pretty shape. Trim 
yours with wide black velvet ribbon bows and 
large white or yellow daisies. 


e 


2290-2393 


When she comes back she will be ready to tell her readers how to make their 
While Mrs. Ralston is away her letters will be answered by Mrs. Claxton, 
A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Underwear for a Trousseau 

What do you consider the most desirable mate- 
rials to use for the underwear in a bride’s trous- 
seau? Can I get JOURNAL patterns for these 
things ? DAINTY FINGERS. 

Batiste, handkerchief linen and nainsook make 
the sheerest of underwear, but for the bride who 
does not care for such sheer and delicate fabrics 
longcloth is desirable. If you will send for the 
Spring Style-Book (price twenty-five 
cents, postpaid) you will find a number 
of patterns to select from, as well as pat- 
terns for negligees and wrappers. 


A Stout Woman's Skirt 


What style of skirt do you consider the 

most becoming to a short, stout woman? 
POUNDS. 

Stout women require more width and 

spring in their skirts than do slender 


women; so that the skirt cut with many | 
gores, either plain or plaited, and the | 


three-piece circular skirt with a centre- 

front seam are either of them becoming. 
It is a mistake to add horizontal trimmings, as it 
sacrifices the length of line so much needed. 


The Arrangement of the Hair 

Which is the more fashionable way to wear the 
hair—high or low? i. Ge, ©... 

It is not possible to say, for the hair is worn both 
ways; but it should be arranged with a soft, full 
appearance on the sides to suit the new style of 
hats. 


- 


To Remodel a Black Silk Costume 
Please suggest a way to fix over a black peau de 
cygne waist and skirt. The latter is a plain circular 
skirt, too tight over the hips, and rather narrow. 
I wish it dressy enough to wear to my son’s wed- 
ding. Would black, figured net do for a waist? 

ANxIouUS EcoNomy. 

By all means have a black, figured net over a 
white China silk lining for a waist. If you can wear 
elbow sleeves you should have them. Your black 
peau de cygne waist will make a pretty little bolero 
to wear over this waist. It can 
be trimmed with three rows of 
tiny black velvet ribbon and a 
touch of color introduced by 
using pale blue satin for a tiny 
vest and for a piping to the stock 
collar of the net waist. You will 
find pattern No. 3082 (price 
fifteen cents) a help, as it is for 
a blouse and includes a dainty 
little bolero also. Your skirt 
must be recut, and pattern No. 


2923 (price fifteen cents) can be | 


It has inverted side- 
sections that will help to enlarge 
your skirt over the hips and 
widen it at the bottom. 
figured net over white silk to match your net waist. 


used. 


3082-2923 


The Baby’s First Short Clothes 
What must I make for baby’s first short clothes ? 
M. ¢ 


The same little garments needed for the first long | 


clothes are repeated again, but shortened, with the 
addition of a waist to which the petticoats can be 
buttoned. Little slippers and socks are added. 


A Wrap of Linen 
I want a separate wrap—can I have it of light 


blue linen? How shall I make it, and how much 
material thirty-six inches wide will I require ? 


Yes, if you use blue linen it will make an 
attractive three-quarter-length evening wrap with 
wide, pointed sleeves. Pattern No. 3045 (price 
fifteen cents) has the kimono-shaped sleeves and 
would be charming trimmed with a border (two 
inches and a quarter wide) of light blue or white 

soutache braid applied in a scroll de- 
sign. The transfer pattern No. 2702 
(price ten cents) can be used for this 
design ; it comes in three-yard lengths, 
and six yards will be needed to finish 
the wrap. Five yards and a half of 
linen thirty-six inches wide will make 
your wrap. 


To Trim an Organdy 


I wish to make up some flowered 
white organdy I have; the design is 
large, single, yellow roses. Do you 
think it would be pretty to trim the 
waist with some large lace medallions 


3045-2702 I have on hand? JANE. 


It would be a great mistake to use the medallions 
with your organdy. It would be apt to give your 
dress a very spotty look. Narrow lace insertion 
with a little lace or net yoke would be more 
attractive. 


Gloves for Summer Wear 


Which do you consider the cooler for summer, 
the glacé or the suéde gloves ? GLOVELESS. 

There is no doubt that the suéde gloves are the 
cooler; but glacé gloves are cheaper for the reason 
that they wear longer and clean more satisfactorily. 
Why do you not wear lisle-thread or silk gloves in 
the warm weather ? 


Order the patterns mentioned above from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving the 
number, and inclosing the price as stated (10 or 15 cents for each number) from the Pattern Bureau, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


State also the waist and hip measures in ordering skirts; 


the bust measure for waists ; and for children’s patterns the age, length of back and breast measurement. 


For these side sections use | 
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Appropriate 

as a gift for any occasion. 

One can scarcely receive 
too much silverware if it is 
artistic in design, suitable 
in style, of the newest shapes 
and bears the famous mark 


ROGERS BROS. . 


‘* Silver Plate that Wears.’’ !) 4 
Sixty years of the most care- : 
ful manufacture have brought 
to the height of perfection the 
original “ROGERS” silver 
plate, which so ably maintains 
a world-wide reputation as 
the standard of silver quality. 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” is 
the mark found on the back 
of Spoons, Knives, Forks, 
etc. Tureens, Coffee Sets 
and Dishes of 
all kinds are 
compen with 
€this mark. 
Sold by 
leading dealers every- 
where. Send for our 


Catalogue “F-28.” 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver 
Co., Successor) 
Salesrooms 
Chicago, 
Hamilton, 
Canada 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Through California & Oregon 


Good hunting, fine fishing, all the way from Los Angeles to Portland. 

The leaping tuna, giant sea bass, King Salmon, and a score more game fish swarm its 
ocean bays and channels. Mountain streams are alive with gamy rainbow, cutthroat, 
steelhead and other trout. Unnumbered are mountain and valley quails, wild ducks and 
geese, China pheasants and grouse; and in many fastnesses are deer, mountain lion and 
bear. Low excursion rates from the East in May and June. For book of over a hundred 
beautiful pictures in vivid colors of this great out-of-doors-resort land, with its great trees, 
fine beaches, and high mountains, and a copy of April Sunset, magazine describing San 
Francisco one year after, send 15 cents to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern 
Pacific Co., Dept. B, Flood Building, San Francisco, California. 
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The stove that 
is best for washing- 
day, ironing-day and 
baking -day is best 
for every other day 

of the week. ‘The New Perfection 
Oil Stove is such a stove by every 
test. It does its work in a new and 
different way from other oil stoves. 
It produces a clean blue flame, 
which, without over-heating the 
kitchen, is instantly ready for boiling 
the water, heating the irons, or baking 
the bread. The 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


will make your kitchen work lighter, will cut your fuel bills in two, 
and will give you a cooler kitchen. Made in three sizes, with one, 
two, and three burners. Fully warranted. If not at your dealer’s, 
write to our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


The is the best 
Rayo Lamp Sally ope 
house lamp 
made, Gives a soft, mellow light of unusual bril- 
liancy, An ornament to any room. Made of brass 
throughout, beautifully nickeled. Perfectly constructed; 
absolutely safe. Every lamp warranted. If not at 
your dealer’s, write to our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 























Are the Most Modern Form of 
Carrying Funds 


Originated by the American Express Company in 1891. 
Full Information may be had at any of the Company’s Agencies, 
or by addressing its 
Travelers Cheque Department 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


72 Monroe Street 65 Broadway 43 Franklin Street 


MONTREAL 
202 St. James Street 














































































































If it 

isn't 

an 
Eastman 
it 

isn't 

a 
KODAK 
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Development is at your convenience, when you use the 


KODAK TANK 


It’s all by daylight, as simple as “pressing the button,” and the experts 
say that it gives better results than the dark-room method. 


KODAK Tank Developer, $2.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.50 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
The 1907 Kodak Catalogue gives full details about 


the new Kodaks and the Daylight Method of Rochester, N. , - The Kodak City 


Development. Free at dealers or by mail 
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uaker 


This new cereal food has all the 
strength of the finest selected wheat; 
all the toothsome, hearty flavor; 
health-giving, appetizing. 

You'll like it because it is good; 


the whole of the wheat, puffed and 
baked, ready to eat. 


A few minutes before serving put 
it in the oven; gives it the original 
crispness and delicacy; serve with 
cream and sugar for breakfast; add 
fresh fruit and serve as an attractive and delicious dish for 
luncheon and supper. 


Let the children eat all they want; there’s nothing better 
for them; strengthening and wholesome. At one cent a dish 
it doesn’t cost much to keep the little folks supplied. 


ak Ri @ (pete) is another delicious ready-to-eat morning dish; you 
Qu er Cc may prefer rice to wheat. 


Quaker Oats the standard break tast dish of the der ngg is 


always available ; the best oatmeal made. 


Whatever breakfast food you eat be sure it’s 


Quaker Oats Quality an easy way of being 


sure it’s clean, wholesome, palatable. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


> Dwar, 
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Wheat Berries! 
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j ¥ on the Can and the Woman Who Knows 


ka The housewife of experience and discernment can’t be induced to accept 
f; a substitute for Van Camp's Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce, because 
, she knows — 


Knows Van Camp's have the highest Quality within the range of the possible 


a 
~*~, 


-a delicate deliciousness which once tasted is never forgotten 


nutritive powers 
which place Van Camp's among the most healthful of foods. 


7 She insists that the name on the can must be Van Camp's. — Because — she knows 
if that Van Camp’s stands for Best. 
4 And she has sound, substantial reasons behind her knowledge. 
by For Van Camp's experience and skill make Van Camp's Pork and Beans with 
7 Tomato Sauce so irresistibly good —so richly nutritious —that the brand to use is 
; not a matter of selection, but a matter of course —Van Camp's. 
} These are the Van Camp beans——the best grade of the best varieties raised in the 


best bean-growing sections of the country, plump, snowy, nutty-flavored beans 
cooked in the famous Van Camp way. 

Then with the beans goes just the right proportion 
of tomato sauce so piquantly delicious that it makes 
you hungry to think about it—and a spicy slice 
of the juiciest, tenderest pork you ever ate, to 
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give exactly the right degree of appetizing 
richness. 


All that and more is what the name of 
Van Camp on the can means to the woman 
who knows. 


If you don’t know, it’s because you never 
in your life tasted Van Camp's Pork and 
Beans with Tomato Sauce. 


Order a can from your grocer right 
away, and then you will know. 


And never again will you be with- 
outat least six cans of Van Camp's 
on the pantry shelf. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








The Van Camp Packing Company i 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
WW) expires renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy con- 
taining the blank has been packed. In requesting change 
of address give us at least three weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of August to avoid missing 
the next issue. Wecannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 





Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
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The Price of The Journal 


By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada, $2 a year. 
Single copies: 20 cents each, except in Montreal and 
Toronto, where the price is 15 cents. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
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GREAT many questions asked by some readers 
are of interest to a large number of friends, 
and so we answer a few of them here this 

month, They may explain some points that are not 
altogether clear in the minds of some. 


‘* Why do you begin a story, say, on page 6, then break 
it off, and continue it on page 56?”’ 

This is a bothersome outcome of the public desire 
for a large quantity of reading matter in each copy 
of a magazine. When, as we did for years, we gave 
an entire story, or one installment of a story, in the 
front part of the magazine, the public complained 
because there was not enough variety in the front 
pages. ‘‘ We did not give enough,” said thousands. 
We could not indefinitely add pages, because the 
public will not pay what every copy of such a 
magazine as this actually costs. It forgets that the 
money we receive for a copy of THE JOURNAL 
does not begin to pay for its cost. Then, if a maga- 
zine adds advertising to pay the cost, the cry is 
immediately raised to ‘‘ too much advertising ’’! So 
there was nothing to do but to chop a story off when 
it reached the end of a page or of two pages and 
carry the rest of it over to the back: pages, which, of 
course, were there anyway and might as well be used 
for one kind of reading as another. This course 
gave more room in the front pages for a greater 
variety. But like it? Of course you don’t: neither 
do we. But the public is a magazine’s master, 
and the magazine must do what the public says. 


‘*Can you not make the type used in the back part of 
your magazine a little larger? It is exceedingly 
small and very hard on the eyes.”’ 

Here again is one of the results of the insatiate 
desire of the public for quantity in its reading matter. 
The public is rapacious : it wants ‘‘a lot for its money.”’ 
We must respond to that want. It is possible to give 
quantity and quality, but not in a contracted space 
except in one way: by using a size of type that will 
bring a ‘‘ lot’? within a certain space. 

It would be to THE JOURNAL’S financial interest 
to adopt a large type: it would necessitate less liter- 
ary material to pay for, and cost less for the setting 
up of the larger type. But the public wants more 
and more, instead of less, and it is for the public that 
the magazine is made. 


‘*Can you not use a paper that is a little less glazed? 
This glaze is very trying to the eyes, especially 
when reading in the evening by artificial light.”’ 

It seems a bit ‘‘ shifty’’ to turn the reason for the 
glaze of the paper, as well as the causes of each of 
the complaints in the preceding two questions, upon 
the shoulders of the public. But it is, nevertheless, 
a fact. The public demands a fine physical appear- 
ance in its magazine: good printing. That can be 
had only by a paper of sufficient smoothness of 
surface to permit the very shallow “‘ cut,”’ from which 
a picture is printed, to make a clear, sharp impression. 
If we had less glaze the printing would be poorer, 
and then a storm of criticism would go up on that 
point. THE JOURNAL paper has the smallest amount 
of glaze that we can use and still give the kind of 
printing that the public demands, and as fast as 
improvements in printing machinery are perfected 
which enable us to get clear printing on paper of less 
glaze they will be taken advantage of. It must not 
be overlooked by our readers that it is not to the 
financial interests of THE JOURNAL to use the ex- 
pensive glazed paper. We would gladly reduce our 
enormous paper bills by the use of a paper of duller 
finish, as such a paper would mean a saving of tens 
of thousands of dollars each year. But the magazine 
would not be so well printed. 


‘Can we not have more stories, both of a continued 

nature and complete in one issue ?”’ 

The demand for stories seems insatiable, and we 
respond to it as fully as we can. In the next 
JOURNAL we shall have ten stories, long and short. 
A delightful new continued romance will begin in 
that issue, making three ‘‘ serials’? running at the 
Same time. Surely that must be satisfying. For it 
must not be forgotten by our friends who constantly 
call for fiction of all kinds, and we confess that they 
are many, that there are still others who want litera- 
ture other than fiction, and they are many in num- 
bers, too. So the entire magazine cannot be given 
Over to either class. There must be something like 
an equal distribution. 


‘*Why not, in your musical compositions, give us 
catchy airs of the kind that we get in the musical 
comedies of the day?”’ 

First, because these ‘‘ catchy’’ airs are so popular 
that they are sold to certain music publishers and 
controlled by them, and cannot be had for publication 
in any periodical. Second, we would hesitate to give 
them even if we could secure them. We cannot be- 
lieve that any good end is served by those ephemeral, 
so-called ‘‘ catchy”’ airs. They are all more or less 
alike, are very bad in a musical sense, most of them 
trashy, and while they ‘‘ catch’’ the ear they do 
more to lower than to elevate any musical apprecia- 
tion. Wetry to give‘ popular’’ music of a melodious 
kind, but we must be allowed to draw the line at 
‘* rag-time ’’ compositions, or the airs that punctuate 
the so-called ‘‘ musical comedies’’ of the day. They 
are best left where they are. It is even justifiable to 
regret that they are there— most of them. But they 
certainly should not be perpetuated in a magazine. 


‘*Why are you charging a higher subscription price 

to your Canadian subscribers ?”’ 

Because the Canadian Post-Office Department 
decreed that, beginning with May 8 last, all American 
niagazines must pay a higher rate of postage to 
enter the Dominion. So, instead of a copy of this 
magazine’s costing, say, One cent to enter Canada, 
which sum we felt we could afford to pay, we are 
now compelled to pay about five cents a copy. At 
this rate it would have cost us about fifty-six cents to 
mail a year’s issues of THE JOURNAL to a Canadian 
subscriber instead of twelve cents a year as hereto- 
fore. This enormous increase, when you multiply it 
by thousands of subscribers, we cannot afford to pay. 
Hence we must ask our Canadian friends to pay just 
what their Government demands, It is not an in- 
crease in the subscription price: that is the same for 
a Canadian or an American subscriber ; it is simply 
the increased postage which the Canadian Govern- 
ment has imposed upon every American magazine 
entering the Dominion, and which it actually costs 
us to get THE JOURNAL through the mails to a sub- 
scriber in Canada. Canadian subscriptions a/ready 
on our list when the law went into effect will be con- 
tinued without further payment until they expire, we 
ourselves paying the additional postage. 


‘“Why do you not print the inside pages of your 

magazine in color ?”’ 

Because all color-printing is, as yet, practically in 
an experimental stage in America and we do not care 
to experiment on our readers. We always experi- 
ment on ourselves in our office, and this we have 
been and are constantly doing with color-printing. 
Some experiments on a large scale are going on now, 
for that matter, and when they cease to be experiments 
our readers will have color-printing. It is true, of 
course, that other magazines are doing very good 
color-work, but these are the magazines that ask you 
to pay twenty-five and thirty-five cents each, and not 
fifteen cents as we do. Still, excellent color-printing, 
better than any that is being done in any of the 
higher-priced magazines, is by no means beyond the 
reach of a fifteen-cent magazine, and this we will 
demonstrate some day. But by good work actually 
demonstrated, not with experiments. 


“Yo. said Mrs. Eddy would contribute to your maga- 
zine. Where is thearticle? And do you think it is 
good policy to allow this woman to write for The 
Journal, unless you are prepared to indorse Christian 
Science ?”’ 

We have the article, but it is of-a timely nature and 
must be published in its season. Why should not 
Mrs. Eddy contribute to this magazine? It is open to 
her or to any one else who has something to say. No 
magazine indorses the personal religious beliefs of a 
writer because it publishes an article by her. Pray, 
exactly what would be our religion then, for we have 
published and intend to publish the views of Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Jews, Christian Scientists, and writers 
of every belief. This magazine ‘‘indorses’’ no creed, 
and no‘creed needs its indorsement. 


“Are we never to hear again from the authors who 
wrote for you, years ago, the stories of ‘ The Minister 
of the World’ and ‘A Parson’s Butterfly’ ?”’ 

Curiously enough, both of these writers, Mrs. 
Mason and Mrs. Collins, will have stories in the next 
JOURNAL: one a short story, and the other the 
beginning of a bright serial story written in the 
author’s happiest vein. 


““Why do you give only the States and never the cities 

of residence of prize winners? In some quarters the 
honesty of these addresses is questioned.” 

In some quarters, my dear lady, the honesty of 
any human action is questioned. For a time we 
gave the cities of residence of prize winners, but it 
was soon discovered that these addresses were used 
by tradesmen of all kinds to deluge our readers with 
circulars of their wares. Then, when printed matter 
of a questionable character was received at those 
addresses, our readers objected and asked that only 
the States of their residence be given. 


“Is there no end to the increase in advertising that 
you are going to put into your magazine? Look at 
this year, so far; more and more advertising and 
less and less reading matter.” 

This is the sort of criticism that is so unfair, since, 
as a matter of fact, this magazine, while it has con- 
tained more advertising so far this year than previous 
years, it has given in proportion more reading matter 
than it has in its history. It has studiously aimed to 
do this, although it has cost the publishers thousands 
of dollars to do it. In one recent issue, for instance, 
we added 32 columns of reading matter and 4 columns 
of advertising. Is this ‘‘ more and more advertising 
and less and less reading matter"? We sincerely 
hope that there is no end to the increase in advertis- 
ing that will come to us, but is it too much to hope 
that there may be an end to this senseless sort of 
criticism that has absolutely no basis? 


‘“*Why do you not attack some of the great evils ot 
today, like cigarette-smoking, drinking, Mormonism, 
tight-lacing, theatre-going, card-playing —just as 
you attacked ‘patent medicines’?"’ 

First, because we are not in the ‘‘ attacking ’’ busi- 
ness. We did not ‘‘ attack”’ ‘‘ patent medicines”: 
their worthlessness and harmfulness were only inci- 
dental to our real purpose: to awaken the people to 
the injurious habit of self-doctoring. Our case was 
with the folks who ignorantly swallowed these 
nostrums: they were worth working with and for: 
the nostrums themselves were not. Second, one 
lifetime is too short to ‘‘ attack”’ the ‘‘ evils’’ here 
cited : any one of them would call for years of study, 
investigation and research. We have been engaged 
in the work of investigating one subject now for three 
years, upon which we may have something to say 
later. A careful study of any subject, upon which 
comment based on facts can be made, takes time, and 
all the time there is would not be enough to make 
investigation into the ‘‘ evils’”’ here cited, 


This Month’s Cover Design 


NOTHER of Mr. Harrison Fisher’s charming 
paintings appears on this month’s cover of THE 
JOURNAL. The pretty girl he pictures there is no less 
dainty and attractive than the popular girl of the 
period he painted for our March cover, but of a 
wholly different type. She is an old-fashioned girl 
and is getting ready to attend an old-time Fourth of 
July celebration. We are so sure many of our read- 
ers will wish to possess an extra copy of this delight- 
ful picture that we have printed a special edition of it 
exactly as it appears, with the printed matter retained 
but without any advertising on the back. To any one 
sending ten cents we will forward a copy carefully 
packed in a strong tube, with all postage prepaid, so 
long as the supply lasts. 


What’s What? 


Answers and Prize Winners for May 


TS answers to the Memorial Day Alphabet of the World’s 
Soldiery are as follows: 


Alexander Kosciusko Tell 

Bonaparte Lincoln Unknown 
Cesar Marlborough, or Vespasian, or 
David Mornington itellius, or 
Epaminondas Nelson Valerius, or 
Farragut Omar Valentinian I 
Grant Peter Wayne 
Hannibal Quirinus Xerxes 

Isabella Roland Yeardley 

Jones Sydney Zwingli 


Here are the Prize Winners 

William S. Jerome, Michigan; Edna Wyckoff, New Jersey; 
Jenaien J. Haskell, Maine; Elsie Watkins, Ohio: Frances 
<irkland, New York; Amy L. Beck, Maryland; Marie 
Maier, New York; Helen C. Se, Ohio; Virginia Hollings- 
worth, Ohio; Mrs. C. S. Dodds, California; Clara Louise 
Safford, California; Anna Herriman, Illinois; Mrs. H. W. 
Furlong, California; William H. Powell, Maryland; Lucy 
Estelle Tripp, Connecticut. 
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THAT REMINDS ME 


BRIGHT THINGS OF ALL TIMES THAT PEOPLE HAVE LAUGHED OVER 
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His Off Days 


T A RECEPTION where many literary peo- 
ple were being entertained an yo“ 
lady was talking with James Whitcomb Riley on 
the subject of the poor prices paid in the profes 
sion of literature. 

“But you, Mr. Riley,” said she, ‘‘surely you 
have no cause for complaining. You must be 
a very rich man. I understand you get a dollar 
a word for all you write.” 

“*Ve-e-es, madam,” said Riley, with his slow 
drawl, ‘‘but sometimes I sit all day and can’t 
think of a single word.” 


‘ 





Optimistic Brown 


ROWN’S cheerfulness was a source of won- 

der and admiration to his friends. Either 

his religion or his philosophy taught him to ac- 

cept everything as a wise dispensation. But then 

he had a !arge share of worldly goods, his friends 

argued, and nothing but adversity would shake 
his faith. 

Therefore when a promising crop was washed 
away by a flood the neighbors were much 
astonished to hear him say: ‘It’s all for the 
best. I was blessed with an over-abundance 
last year.” 

In the winter his house burned to the ground. 
To his neighbors’ solicitations he calmly re- 
sponded: ‘‘The house never suited us anyway, 
so it is all for the best.” 

Other calamities befell Brown, but still he 
refused to be disheartened. 

The climax came when he was in a railroad 
accident. Both feet were so badly crushed that 
amputation was necessary. 

ympathetic friends gathered from all quar- 
ters. hey dreaded to hear the lamentations 
they were sure would greet them, for even Brown 
could hardly be expected to pass this lightly by. 

‘Guess you are pretty well discouraged, aren’t 
you, with both feet cut off ?” ventured some one. 
**Do you think this is all for the best ?” 

But Brown nodded his head, smiling wanly, 
and said: 

‘They were always cold, anyway!” 


Try This—For a Laugh 


“How pow d ribs have you, Johnny?” asked 
the teacher. 

“TI don’t know, ma’am,” giggled Johnny, 
squirming around on one foot; ‘‘I’m so awful 
ticklish 1 never could count ’em.” 





Up Hill and Down Dale 


AN IRISHMAN and a Jew were traveling 
together in the country. They lost their 
way and asked the next farmer they met which 
of two roads ahead led to a certain town. The 
farmer, with a merry twinkle in his eyes and a 
knowing wink, said, ‘‘ Follow your noses.’ 

“But,” they exclaimed, ‘‘we wanted to go 
together!” 


That was Enough 


A*OUNG Frenchman in the Sophomore class 
of an American college was invited to a mu- 
sical entertainment given by his classmates, where 
there were sung, in honor of the foreigner, a 
number of French songs, and they were given in 
the best American-French. 

“*T say, old man,” observed one of the Sopho- 
mores, after the entertainment, ‘‘I suppose those 
ot songs made you feel a little homesick, 
e ’ 

“No,” responded the Frenchman; ‘only sick.” 


A World-Wide Magnet 


AN ITINERANT lecturer was holding forth 
in the district schoolhouse. 

“This instrument,” he explained with a dra- 
matic flourish, as he displayed a large and some- 
what powerful magnet, “‘ will draw three pounds 
of iron from a distance of two feet.’’ Then he 
added, ‘‘I challenge the whole world to produce 
another natural terrestrial object that has any- 
thing like a similar attractive power.” 

A man in a blouse and ragged straw hat, 
seated at the farther end of the room, laughingly 
arose and said that he could ‘‘skin that bit of 
iron all to rags.” The lecturer blandly smiled. 
He was sure of his ground. The audience had 
their curiosity keyed to the highest pitch. 

‘When I was a young man,” chuckled the old 
fellow, “‘a natural terrestrial object, wrapped in 
muslin and frills, drew me every Sunday over 
ten miles of plowed fields. Wind, rain or snow 
couldn’t stop me. That same object, a little 
older now, could draw me twice the distance if 
need be—but it ain’t so. She’s keeping my sup- 
per warm this minute. Take your iron away, 
mister. ’Tain’t in it with Betsy.” 


The Diplomatic Salesman 


A , ELDERLY lady entered a shop and asked 
to be shown some tablecloths. The sales- 
man brought a pile and showed them to her, 
but she said she had seen those elsewhere 
nothing suited her. 

‘*Haven’t you something new ?” 

The man then brought 
showed them to her. 

“‘These are the newest pattern” he said. 
“You will notice the edge runs right round the 
border and the centre is in the middle.” 

‘‘Dear me, yes. I will take half a dozen of 
those,” said the lady. 


she asked 
another pile and 


A Boarding-House Strategy 


Ts young husband preferred to stay home, 
but to please his wife they engaged board at 
a country hotel for the summer. Nearly every 
night after dinner the husband hovered around 
the parlor and managed to occupy the piano- 
stool instead of a chair. 

**T don’t understand, dear,” said his wife one 
evening, ‘‘why you always sit at the piano. You 
know you can’t play a note!” 

“Aha!” replied the husband. ‘Neither can 
any one else, my love, while I am here!” 


A Poetical Bootblack 


PASSER-BY one day was impressed by a 
verse, crudely printed on a board that hung 
in front of a ‘‘bootblack parlor.” It read thus: 


** When the clouds seem all around you, 

When there’s nothing to relieve 

The darkness of your prospects, 
And no light you can perceive, 

Just keep smiling, smiling, smiling, 
No matter what betide, 

And don’t forget to keep it up, 
And SHINE INSIDE.” 


Great Expectations 


NEW settlement worker was going the 

rounds of her district one bright spring 
morning. In a crowded tenement some five or 
six little children gazed inquiringly at her as she 
entered. 

‘Well, well, children,” she said, ‘‘I never 
saw so many soiled faces in my life. Why don’t 
you use some soap and water?” 

“*We are waiting for de angel, mum,’ replied 
Tommy Tuff. 

‘‘What angel?” asked the young woman. 

‘‘Why, de lady dat come fru here last week 
and give one of de kids a nickel to wash his face.” 





An Inadvertent Honeymoon 


By Charles Battell Loomis 
Author of “A Bath in an English Tub,” “ Cheerful Americans,” etc. 


LETTER from Harold Warden, of New York, 
to Miss Charlotte Kingsley, of Syracuse. 
My dear Miss Kingsley: 

Look at the signature to this letter and you 
will see that you are being addressed by a man 
whom you never saw, but of whom you have 
often heard 

Our mutual friend, Doctor Haydon, has 
often said you are just the woman to make me a 
satisfactory wife. He says that he has also told 
you that I would make you a fair to middling 

usband. 

As you also know, I am going on a business 
trip to Europe. Last night Frank told me he 
was afraid I might meet some woman in Europe 
and fall in love with her and upset all his 
plans. It seems that he’s set his heart on our 
marrying each other, and as the doctor is one of 
the best fellows in the world I hate to disap- 
point him. 

Personally I don’t believe in love. If I mar- 
ried you I'd take good care of you, and I'd leave 
you all of my very considerable property, but as 
for loving you I wouldn’t know how—though I 
dare say you’re five times nicer even than the 
doctor says you are. 

I’m simply making you this somewhat cold- 
blooded proposal so as to fulfill a promise I made 
to Frank. 

If you think favorably of my proposition let 
me hear from you at once, as I sail on Saturday. 

Yours respectfully, 


HAROLD WARDEN. 


Letter from Miss 
Harold Warden. 


My dear Mr. Warden: 

I’m not the least bit insulted by your kind 
letter, nor do I think you presumptuous. 

Such a thing as love for a man has never 
been an understandable thing to me. I might 
learn to like you just as I like the doctor, but as 
for loving a man—no. 

As we both seem to look on marriage from 
same viewpoint, am perfectly willing to take risk 
—largely on my confidence in Doctor’s judgment 
—and will meet you at any altar you may pick 
out, only if you sail on Saturday we’d have to be 
married either on Friday or Saturday as I cannot 
leave Syracuse before that. 

Thanking you for proposal and looking for- 
ward to meeting you at some altar, 

Yours truly, 
CHARLOTTE KINGSLEY. 


Letter from Harold Warden to Dr. Frank 
Haydon, of New York City. 

Dear Frank: 

Please make arrangements to have us mar- 
ried at the Little Church Around the Corner 
Saturday morning. I’m just driven to death by 
business and can’t lift finger to help. Steamer 
sails at ten from Pier 15, so no time for wedding 
breakfasts, but on my return from abroad I 
suppose I’ll sit opposite the lady at most of my 
meals. Kind of risky, isn’t it? 

Remember, Frank, I’m putting implicit con- 
fidence in your judgment. Well, if I find Miss 
Kingsley is not to my liking I’ll settle a generous 
annuity on her and leave her to live 
her own life. 

Glad there’s been no sentimental 
nonsense about this affair. I made 
business proposition and she ac- 
cepted it. No gush. No slopping 
over. 

Meet you at church at nine. Be 
ready with bride. Also buy flowers 
and everything that’s usual, and 
blow her off to swell lunch. Am 
sorry vessel’s not sailing in after- 
noon so I might have a few minutes 
to get acquainted with my wife. 
But you and she are old friends and I know 
you'll enjoy lunching with her. Kindly hang 
expense. Yours oer, 

ARRY. 


Charlotte Kingsley to 


Letter from Charlotte Kingsley-to Dr. Frank 
Haydon. 

Dear Doctor Haydon: 

Well, I’ve gone and written to Mr. Warden 
and been most unmaidenly. Wire me time and 
place of meeting and I’ll be there. Wish I were 
going on the ocean voyage with him, but I’m too 
proud to suggest that. Think he’s a mean old 


thing not to take me, but I might be seasick and 
that would be a poor beginning of a honeymoon. 

Not that I expect any honeymoon. You, 
kind friend, have made it possible for me to have 
a comfortable home and I’ll try to make a good 
housekeeper, but sentiment will be conspicuous 
by its absence. We think alike on that point. 

Hadn’t thought to marry. Always been 
happy. Now if, when married, I’m not happy, 
rit change you with my discontent. 

Be sure to wire place of meeting, as there’s no 
time for a letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLOTTE KINGSLEY. 


Letter from Doctor Haydon to his mother in 
Connecticut. 


Dear Mother : 

Well, they’re married. 

Just as Harry and I turned the corner on the 
way to the church a cab drove up and Miss 
Kingsley jumped out, paid the driver and 
calmly started to walk into the church without 
looking around. She was dressed in some sort 
of dove-colored dress and looked as pretty as a 
picture. And Harry never looked handsomer. 
A good-looking pair I brought together. 

I coughed nd turned around, and seeing me 
she blushed rosy red. Then I heard Harry 
ejaculate under his breath. 

We walked over to her and I said: ‘Miss 
Kingsley, I’d like to present my friend, Harold 
Warden, who is counting on marrying you in a 
few minutes.” 

She blushed again, held out her small hand, 
and he gave it a hearty grasp that showed me 
that so far the affair was a success. 

On the way out of church Harry whispered to 
me: ‘fA perfect peach. Wish I didn’t have to 
go to Europe.” 

‘*Take her along,” said I, but he shook his 
head. 

“*Going to be too busy, here and there.” 

He took out his watch and looked at it. 

“*See here,” said he, ‘‘all my traps are on 
board the steamer, and all I’ve got to do is to 
run down there at the last minute. I’ll risk hav- 
ing a wedding breakfast with my wife and ——”’ 

‘Not with me,” said I; ‘‘three’s a crowd.” 

Well, I left them on their way to a nearby 
restaurant, and I went down to the pier where 
I waited for them to come. 

It got to be later and later. 
later. 

No Harry. 

The gangplank was hauled in and the steamer 
started for Europe. 

I was worried, because I happened to know 
that Harry must be in London by a certain date 
or a big deal in which he was interested would 
fall through. 

Suddenly a small child very kindly fell over- 
board between the steamer and the farther dock, 
and instantly the engines were stopped; and 
while he was being rescued a cab drove rapidly 
on to the pier and out of it stepped Harry and 
handed out his wife. 

Just as calmly as if he were stepping aboard 
an elevator to go to his office he walked up the 


Then later. Still 





gangplank with her that had been Charlotte 
Kingsley, and when he was safe on board he 
turned and, catching sight of me, said: 

“*The wedding breakfast did it. You're all 
right.” 

Charlotte looked superlatively happy, but I’ll 
wager she hadn’t yet thought of how she was 
going to make out with only the clothes on her 
back, and a seven-day trip before her. 

But their honeymoon will be all the better for 
its being inadvertent. 

Your affectionate son, 
FRANK. 


He Went Home a Wiser Youth 


ASOULD-5E funny youth while strolling 
through a provincial town during his vaca- 
tion saw a notice in a shop-window: “If you 
don’t see what you want ask for it.” He thought 
he would show how clever he was; so stepping 
inside he said to the proprietor: 

**I don’t see what I want.” 

‘**Then ask for it,” said the proprietor loudly, 
and the twinkle in his.eye showed that he knew 
what the other was up to; but that individual 
never supposed that a shopkeeper could beat 
him, so he went on: 

**Well, I’ve asked all over the town for it, and 
I cannot find one.” 

“*T’ve got everything a man can want,” said 
the other encouragingly. 

**Well, I have found so many smart men in 
this town that I want to find a first-class idiot.” 

** John,” said the smiling merchant, turning to 
an assistant, ‘‘ bring mea heavy piece of wrapping- 
paper and wrap this gentleman up.” 





How a Tramp Paid His Lawyer 


YOUNG lawyer, whose cases were few, was 

asked to defend a poverty-stricken tramp 
accused of stealing a watch. The lawyer pleaded 
with all the ardor at his command, drawing so 
pathetic a picture with such convincing energy 
that at the close of his argument the court was 
in tears, and even the tramp wept. The jury 
deliberated but a few minutes, and nanrend to 
verdict ‘‘ Not guilty.”” Then the tramp drew him- 
self up, tears streaming down his face as he said : 
‘*Sir, I have never heard so grand a plea. I have 
not cried before since I was a child. I have no 
mon | with which to reward you, but” (drawing 
a package from the depths of his ragged clothes) 
‘*here’s that watch; take it and welcome.” 


Mutual Interest 


FEW days after a farmer had sold a pig toa 
neighbor he chanced to pass the neighbor’s 
place, where he saw their little boy sitting on 
the edge of the pig-pen watching its new occu- 
pant. 
“*How d’ye do, Johnny,” said he; ‘‘how’s your 
pig today?” 
**Oh, pretty well, thank you,” replied the boy. 


5” 


‘*How’s all your folks?’ 


His Obedient Better-Half 


N THE little magistrate’s office around the 
corner Pat was being tried for disturbing the 
peace in innumerable ways. 
‘*Haven’t you any visible means of support ?” 
asked the magistrate. 
‘*Yes, sir, your Honor, sure I have,’ said Pat. 
‘* Bridget, me darlint, come here and stand up so 
that the Coort kin see yez!” 


This Ghost was Real 


AN EXCITING episode occurred at a week- 
end party not long ago in an old-fashioned 
Elizabethan house in the country, where the 
hostess had removed for the summer. 

One of the guests, a young lady, awoke in the 
middle of the night with a strange foreboding in 
her heart. As she lay in inexplicable terror in 
the great, old-fashioned bed, the door of her 
room opened noiselessly, and a figure, white 
from head to foot, appeared. She tried to scream, 
but fear held her voiceless. She could not 
move. She could not breathe. And the thump- 
ing of her heart sounded in her ears like a great 
hammer. 

The white, still figure glided noiselessly toward 
her. It reached the bed. The bedclothes were 
suddenly whisked off her, and the awful visitant 
vanished as silently and mysteriously as it had 
come. 

At breakfast the next morning the young lady 
was pale and thoughtful. She wanted to tell 
her strange experience, but she feared that no 
one would believe her. As she hesitated, an 
aged and rosy clergyman bustled into the 
breakfast-room and said, with a merry laugh, to 
his host: 

‘*Wasn’t it cold last night? I awoke quite 
chilled, and, knowing that the room next mine 
was unoccupied, I took the liberty of going in 
there and stealing the bedclothes.” 


Could Do Better with the Plow 


ie HIS early days in the newspaper field a prom- 

inent Southern editor was visited by a Georgia 
farmer, having his seventeen-year-old son in 
tow, and who, upon entering the office, said: ‘‘! 
came to git some information, Editor.” 

‘I shall be glad to afford you any that I can,” 
was the polite response. 

“Well,” said the farmer, ‘‘this boy o’ mine 
wants to go into the literary business, an’ I 
thought you would know if there was any money 
in it. It’s a good business, ain’t it?” 

‘Well, yes,” said the editor, after some little 
hesitation; ‘‘I’ve been in it myself for some 
years, and sd 

Whereupon the farmer eyed him from head to 
foot, glanced around the poorly-furnished office, 
surveyed the editor once more, and then, turning 
to his son, said : ‘‘Come ’long home, Jim, and git 


Lae 


back to your plowin’. 
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The Baby at the Window 
By Minnie Gilmore 


Ps THE twilight of the city, 
When the busy day is done, 

And the human ranks march homeward 
From their battles lost and won— 
When the shops let down their shutters 

And the street-lamps flicker up, 
And a legion homes are lighted 

For the social bit and sup— 
Oh, above all other visions 

Sweet to weary heart and brain, 
Is the baby at the window 

With his face against the pane! 


With his golden hair like sunshine, 
And his eyes like Heaven’s stars, 
And his dewy lips twin-roses 
That no storm or season mars— 
With his little face all laughter 
And his childish heart all glee, 
And his tiny hands a-quiver 
With Life’s springtime ecstasy — 
In the mother-arms that nest him 
He is waiting for the bliss 
That his big, strong, splendid Papa 
Brings him nightly with a kiss. 


How he kicks and crows in rapture 
As a firm step echoes nigh, 
And his pretty Mamma blushes 
At the dear face flashing by! 
Then a hand tip-taps the window, 
And the home-door opens wide, 
And a shaggy coat engulfs him 
For his wondrous ev’ ning-ride 
Pick-a-back on Papa’s shoulder; 
Then, in dizzy fall and rise— 
With a kiss between each journey 
To and fro from earth to skies! 


As his baby’s arms enfold him 
And his baby’s lips uplift, 
Past the man in Love’s port anchor’d, 
Passion’s deathward currents drift; 
And he knows that Home is sweetest 
And that Wifehood is its heart, 
And his soul grows strong within him 
For the man’s heroic part— 
And the gains that he must garner, 
And the tempters he must shame, 
Are a glory, not a burden, 
In his Wife’s and Baby’s name! 


To Thin Out a Crowd 
SENATOR DAWES, in his young manhood, 


was a very poor speaker. One time he was 

in an important law case, and for his opponent 
he had an older attorney whose eloquence 
attracted a crowd that packed the courtroom. 

The day was very hot and the judge on the 
bench was freely perspiring. Finally the judge, 
drawing off his coat in the midst of the lawyer’s 
eloquent address, said: 

‘*Mr. Attorney, excuse me, but suppose you sit 
down and let Dawes begin to speak. I want to 
thin out this crowd.” 


Give Old Mother Nature a Chance 
By John Kendricks Bangs 


PSCAPE from your shop for a little, 
No matter just where it may be. 
Go out in the green woods and whittle, 

Or wander along by the sea. 
Fly forth from the turbulent city 
And all of its clangorous ills, 
And list to the jovial ditty 
Of birds on the burgeoning hills. 


No matter how much you enjoy it, 
Drop work for a moment and dance. 
Go out for a little and ‘‘ boy it” — 
Give old Mother Nature a chance. 
Be noisy and fresh, and be jolly; 
Build castles of nothing but air; 
Drop worry and black melancholy — 
Escape from vexation and care. 


Go lie in the grass and just holler; 
Go laze by the babbling streams. 
Forget there’s a thing called the dollar, 
And live in your visions and dreams. 
Like mists of the night, like a bubble, 
Will vanish unquiet and fear; 
And out of the sea of your trouble 
Will rise the warm sunlight of cheer. 


What Mark Twain Wanted 


ARK TWAIN once wrote to Andrew Car- 
negie as follows: 

“‘My dear Mr. Carnegie : 1 see by the papers 
that you are very prosperous. I want to get a 
hymn-book. It costs two dollars. I will bless 
you, God will bless you, and it will do a great 
deal of good. Yourstruly, MARK Twaln.” 

“*P. S.—Don’t send me the hymn-book; send 
me the two dollars.” 


The Afternoon Tea—By Tom Masson 


THE afternoon tea was designed originally for 
bringing together those people who have no 
other interests in common. 

It also provides an occupation for dressmakers, 
caterers and ladies of leisure. No men ever at- 
tend an afternoon tea except the husbands of the 
hostesses. And they only come when caught. 

Afternoon teas are usually held from four until 
seven. Their principal object is to destroy an 
appetite for dinner. 

lhe rules of the game require that you should 
advance rapidly to the hostess, wring her hand, 
and, taking up as many snatches of conversation 
and whatever you can get to eat, make off again 
as soon as possible. 

_ The paraphernalia of an afternoon tea con- 
sists of a red-and-white awning, enough hired 
china and help to go around, and money—the 
more money the bigger the tea. 


= 


The Speaker on the Wrong Scent 


SO happens that by the side of a certain 
portion of an Illinois suburban railway 
stands a fertilizer factory, which gives out a 
particularly offensive smell. A lad who was 
obliged to travel on this line quite often always 
carried with her a bottle of lavender salts. One 
morning Speaker Cannon took the seat beside 
her. As the train neared the factory the lady 
opened her bottle of salts. Soon the car was 
filled with the horrible odor of the fertilizer. 
The Speaker put up with it as long as he 
could, then addressing himself to the lady, 
whom he saw holding the bottle to her nose, 
he said: ‘‘Madam, would you mind puttin’ the 
cork in that bottle?” 


“Hello, Miss Brown” 
By Frances A. Pratt 


S= was just a little teacher 
In a Sunday-school uptown, 
When first she caught my notice by her bright 
and sunny smile; 
And the children, day by day, 
As she passed them on the way, 
Always turned about and called to her: 
‘*Hello, Miss Brown!” 


She was quite like other mortals 
(At least, I thought so then), 

Not so very beautiful, but gay and full of fun; 
Yet the youngsters all agree 
There are none so fair as she, 

And they think they could not live without 
Their dear Miss Brown. 


I used to ponder idly: 
Was she ever known to frown? 
Until the day when Hogan struck lame Billy with 
a stone; 
Then such wrath and righteous ire 
Scorched the bully as with fire, 
And my spirit cheered within me: ‘‘Hip, 
Hurrah, Miss Brown!” 


And when next I met her, walking 
In a still and shady lane, 
I looked into her eyes of gray, their changing 
lights to catch. 
It was hardly circumspect, 
Yet I g'adly recollect 
That she outed when I saluted her: 
‘*Hello, Miss Brown!” 


But of course I said ‘‘ Forgive me!” 
And ‘‘I know ’twas very rude, 
But how could man—just common man—with- 
stand your witching spell ? 
The radiance that shone 
From your smile would melt a stone. 
How I wish I went to Sunday-school 
To you, Miss Brown.” 


So she took me as a pupil, 
But it was to church we went; 
And I love my teacher better every year that rolls 
away. 
Still the children think they own her— 
That to me they merely loan her— 
For they always say, on meeting us: 
‘*Hello, Miss Brown!” 


“ Muvver” 
By Tom Masson 


MY FAMBLY’S such a busy one! 
They’re doin’ things all day. 
They have to work so drefful hard 
They have no time for play; 
’N’ when I’m tucked up in my bed 
At night, they’re working, too: 
Seems though they never could quite stop 
They have so much to do— 
That is, exceptin’ Muvver, 
’N’ somehow ruther, she 
Is never doin’ anything 
But havin’ fun wif me. 


My sister goes to school all day, 
She is so dignified ! 

She reads ’r writes ’n’ studies books; 
’N’ only once she cried 

When I was sick, right in my crib, 
’N’ then my sister said 

That no one else knew how to fix 
Curl-papers on her head. 

’N’ then my Muvver laughed at her 
As nice as she could 

’Cuz she was makin’ toast ’n’ gruel 
’N’ other things for me. 


My Daddy’s such a busy man 
He can’t have any fun. 

My Muvver says he fights wif giunts 

’ whips ’em one by one. 

I guess he can, he is so strong, 
But he’s so tired at night 

He kinder flops down in a chair 
That Muvver sets just right, 

Or else he lies down on the couch 
’N’ pulls his collar free, 

’N’ Muvver rubs his head ’n’ nen 
Makes goo-goo eyes at me. 


I’m glad my Muvwver never has 
A thing to do but play. 

I guess I’d be so lonesome 
If she ever went away. 

Sometimes I wake up early 
’N’ nen, when she’s asleep, 

I try to push her eyelids up 
’N’ inside take a P; 

’N’ that’s the only time she’s cross. 
I wonder why, when she 

Has nuffin’ else to do all da 
But just have fun wif me 


Easy Enough to Find Out 


ENRY IRVING, in his early days, once 
played in a part which in the first act called 
foradark stage. In this darkness he fought with 
an old earl, threw him heavily, and, when he did 
not rise after the loud thud. of his fall, Irving 
would cry out: 

‘*Great Heavens! What have I done?” 

One night he played this part in a small 
English town. A stage-hand standing in the 
‘*flies” was very much impressed with the play, 
and to him the scenes quickly became real. <6 
that when Irving reached the climax, felled the 
old earl to the ground and spoke the line, ‘‘Great 
Heavens! What have I done?” he was startled 
to hear the stage-hand say in a loud voice: 

“Strike a match and we'll have a look.” 
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He Knew His Boy 


WHEN Rudyard Kipling was a twelve-year- 
old his father took him on a sea voyage, and 
as the father suffered badly from seasickness he 
left the boy to his own devices. Presently a tre- 
mendous commotion was heard, and the boat- 
swain dashed into the father’s cabin, and shouted 
at the top of his voice: ‘*Mr. Kipling, your boy 
has crawled out on the yardarm! If he lets go 
he’ll drown to a certainty!” 

“*Yes,” said the father, falling back on his 
pillow, ‘‘but he won’t let go!” 


The Pope Prescribes for His Physician 


‘TRE Pope was recently suffering from a very 
severe cold, but he insisted on holding a pro- 
longed and important reception, despite the pro- 
tests of the Vatican physician. When it became 
lain that the Pope’s determination could not 
shaken the doctor as a last resort handed 
him a little box with tablets in it, imploring him 
to take one whenever the symptoms of the cold 
became distressing. 

The doctor further took up a position in the 
audience chamber, half hidden behind a tapestry 
where he could watch his patient closely an 
jump to his support if he should show any signs 
of collapse. 

As the audience proceeded the Pope forgot all 
about the box of tablets—at least the physician 
failed to see him take any of them. Presently 
the doctor thought the Pope was becoming 
hoarser, and he coughed a little as he spoke. The 
medical man made up his mind that he must 
act. He coughed seller loudly so as to attract 
the Pope’s attention, and when he caught his eye 
made a gesture suggestive of taking a tablet from 
the box and swallowing it. 

The Pope instantly turned to one of his secre- 
taries standing near by. 

‘*Call the doctor to me,” said he. 

The physician sprang to his side. 

“*Doctor,” said the Pope, ‘‘I notice you have 
a very severe cough. I am greatly grieved at it. 
But I have here some tablets” —and he produced 
the box from a fold in his robes—‘‘ which I am 
told are splendid for a cold. Let me prescribe 
one for you. You will do me the pleasure of 
taking it at once.” 


The Thread-and-Needle Tree 
By Nora Archibald Smith 


I 


ChADYS Mehitable Arabelle Jane 
Could never be taught to sew! 
A table they gave her, exact to her size, 
With drawers and with fittings a princess might 
prize. 
Such needles she owned in a glittering line; 
Such thread and such silk, both the coarse and 
the fine; 
The daintiest scissors that ever were seen, 
A wee golden thimble, a gem for a queen; 
But, spite of these charming and housewifely 
things 
And a pink brocade work-bag with blue satin 
strings, 
She could not be made to sew! 


II 


Gladys Mehitable Arabelle Jane 
Could never be taught to sew! 
Her mother’s instruction she viewed with dis- 
dain; 
Her grandmother’s teaching was given in vain. 
Her needles she’d break and her thread she 
would lose, 
Her thimble she’d hide in the tops of her shoes, 
She’d tear a fine handkerchief given to make, 
Her sampler she’d throw to the puppy to shake. 
And po * uae would cry, and she'd fret, and she’d 
scold, 
And vow if she lived to be ninety years old 
She never would learn to sew! 


III 


Gladys Mehitable Arabelle Jane, 

Who never would learn to sew— 
Oh, a terrible thing befell the child! 
She was sent to live in a desert wild, 
By her godmother fay, who was heard to swear 
She'd reform the chit or she’d leave her there! 
’T was a Mexican desert where Arabelle went, 
And shelter she had none, not even a tent. 
Her task was to gather her teardrops and soak 
The Needle-and-Thread Tree! Dear me, what 


a joke 
On a child who so ‘“‘hated” to sew! 


IV 


Gladys Mehitable Arabelle Jane, 

Who never would learn to sew, 
Draws her needles now from a cactus leaf, 
And her thread unwinds from a prickly sheaf! 
She does it with care, and they’ve taught her to 

sing, 

‘**Oh, ’tis sewing I love above everything!” 
Her needles are thorns and they’re shining and 


ong, 
Her thread is a fibre and marvelous strong: 
And all day long on the desert sands 
She mournfully chants o’er her gussets and 
bands— 
This Gladys who never would sew! 
Vv 

Gladys Mehitable Arabelle Jane, 

Who never would learn to sew, 
Tends the Needle Tree in the desert drear, 
But her other tasks not so sweet appear. 
She mends the crown of the fat horned toad; 
The lizard’s tail, if it snaps in the road; 
The scorpion’s claws she bastes on tight, 
And the spider’s webs she darns by night. 
She’s the tailor for snake and for bumblebee. 
Oh, ever, eternally busy is she, 

This Gladys who ‘‘hated” to sew! 
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Mrs. B.: See, Helen. Here is a pretty pattern. (To 
the salesman) But won’t the colors fade when the goods 
are washed P 


Salesman: Not if you use Ivory Soap and lukewarm 
water. 


Mrs. B.: Why do you say “Ivory Soap?” Will 
nothing else do? : 


Salesman: Possibly—I am not sure. But I am sure 
of Ivory Soap. That is why I recommend it. 


Ivory Soap . . 991% Per Cent. Pure. 
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